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T was twenty years ago last Spring that 
| Porfirio Diaz gave the famous “Creel- 

man interview,” and twenty years ago 
next month that Francisco Madero Jr. 
published his famous volume, “The Presi- 
dential Succession,” an essay on Mexican 
ills which kindled the flames of revolution. 
If one must fix dates in the continuous 


and ever fluid procession of history, 1908 
may be signalized as the year in which the 


Mexican Revolution had its birth. To be 
sure, it was not until two years later that 
Madero, the “apostle” and “martyr,” as he 
is known in Mexico, raised the standard of 
revolt against the dictator. But it 
equally true that the deeper issues of the 
great convulsion which continues to this 
day lay rooted not in events of two years 


is 


before the actual outbreak of hostilities; 


nor even in the generation of Porfirian 
absolutism against which the uprising was 
ostensibly directed, but in social and politi- 
cal evils that had their origin four cen- 
turies back—at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest. 

3roadly speaking, however, the* Revolu- 
tion, as it is called in Mexico, in distinction 
to other and lesser revolutions and upris- 
ings which have dotted Mexico’s national 
past, has lasted a score of years. In that 
considerable period of time, the dramatis 
personae of Revolution, though continuing 
to sing the original leitmotif of declared 
purpose, has changed completely. Every 
outstanding figure of the Madero régime 
has long since left the stage. Those who 
today, at the end of the second revolution- 
ary decade, are conspicuous as , leaders, 
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were either not in the revolutionary ranks 
at the beginning, or figured only as incon- 
spicuous privates. The Maderos, the 
Magons, Gutierrez de Lara and the rest 
are memories. 

Only three personalities stand out today 
as preeminent in the revolution, as in- 
dispensable factors in it, as individuals 
whose actions have gone far to shape the 
course of Mexican events. Three great 
revolutionary figures, in other words, 
emerge from twenty years of turmoil, who 
have achieved and left a profound impress 
on their people, just as the French Revolu- 
tion has left but four names that continue 
immortal as far as popular recognition is 
concerned—Mirabeau, Robespierre, Marat 
and Danton. They are Francisco Madero 
Jr., Alvaro Obregon and Plutarco Elias 
Calles. 

Madero was to the Mexican Revolution 
what Thomas Paine, Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry were to the American War 
of Independence, and more, for he not only 
supplied the ideas which overthrew Diaz, 
but actually led the country in revolt and 
became. its leader and executive in the sub- 
sequent peace. He was therefore partly 
also the Washington (though not a mili- 
tary leader), but a Washington whose life 
was ended after less than two years in the 
Presidential office. 

When Madero was overthrown by a com- 
bination of factors in which military 
treachery, the hostility of the feudal land- 
holders, foreign business interests, clerical 
hostility and the connivance of the United 
States Ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, 
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all played a part, the stage was set for the 
emergence of another leader. 


OBREGON’S RISE TO LEADERSHIP 


Obregon, as his autobiography regret- 
fully records, had not taken part in the 
movement that had overthrown Diaz, al- 
though keenly sympathetic with it. But 
even while Madero was in office, Obregon’s 
opportunity came. A rebellion—that com- 
mon blend of military disloyalty, venality 
and counter-revolutionary reaction, which 
has characterized every armed movement 
against the Revolution—broke out. It was 
headed by General Pascual Orozco, only 
shortly before a Madero leader against Por- 
firio Diaz, who was angered because his 
services to the “revolutionary cause” had 
not been requited financially as he ex- 
pected. His revolt had the financial back- 
ing of the Terrazas family, the baronial 
dynasty of land-holders, who owned three- 
fourths of the State of Chihuahua. 
Against this rebellion, which was at first 
wholly successful and defeated the loyal 
Madero troops sent against it, Obregon or- 
ganized a battalion, made up literally of 
“embattled farmers,” all, excepting Euge- 
nio Martinez, men without previous mili- 
tary experience. Obregon took command 
by virtue of his initiative in organizing the 
unit and his already revealed gifts of 
leadership. The expedition was successful. 

When the news came of the Victoriano 
Huerta coup d’état, and the subsequent 
murder of President Madero, his brother 
Gustavo and Vice President Pino Suarez, 
there was no hesitancy on the part of this 
group as to what course to pursue. The 
subsequent Sonora leadership of, the Re- 
volution dates from that hour. Despite 
the hostility of the State Governor, May- 
torena, who wished to support Huerta, 
Sonora organized a force to combat the 
counter revolution. The leader of this 
movement was Obregon. Although he 
placed himself under the command of 
Venustiano Carranza. who as Governor of 
Coahuila, had a greater prestige, from then 
on it was Obregon’s military genius that 
was to determine the course of Mexican 
history. 

Marching steadily down the west coast 
of Mexico, gathering recruits as he went, 
Obregon’s “Army of the North-west” cap- 
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tured city after city and won State after 
State from the Federals. In July, 1914, he 
entered Mexico City shortly after Huerta, 
seeing that further resistance was impos- 
sible, had abandoned the capital and fled 
the country. 

But with victory against the old régime 
secured, the revolutionary forces began to 
split, a continuation of a series of purgings 
which has gone on to this day. “Pancho” 
Villa, for a time believed by President Wil- 
son to be a “rough diamond” and a sort of 
Mexican Robin Hood, but in reality a mon- 
ster, first took the warpath, aided by 
General Felipe Angeles, trained abroad and 
with considerable skill as a_ strategist. 


Obregon defeated the Villa forces at Celaya 
and at Trinidad, in which latter encounter 
In over 5.000 miles 
Obregon 


he lost his right arm. 
of marching and campaigning, 
never suffered a defeat. 

The Constitutionalists, under the civilian 
leadership of Carranza, but owing to the 
military leadership of Obregon, had tri- 
umphed, According to Mexican tradition 
and precedent, Obregon might well then and 
there have assumed the Presidency. He was 
supreme. The army was his. The people 
adored him. He was the nation’s hero. But 
he was a civilian at heart, and despite all 
that may be alleged against him, a patriot 
in the largest sense. He retired from the 
army. Carranza, his “first chief,’’ became 
President in: an election, which, in accord- 
ance with Mexican custom, merely ratified 
the victory in the field. 

But Carranza proved a bitter disappoint- 
ment. The leader of a revolution against 
absolutism, he became as dictatorial as Diaz. 
The revolutionary pledges he flagrantly 
violated. Land Reform was adopted on 
paper, but carried out so corruptly that 
while the old landholders were deprived of 
their land, it was taken over, not by the 
toiling peons—to whom a piece large enough 
for each man’s needs had been promised— 
but by the Revolutionary generals. Labor, 
which had been forbidden to organize and 
strike under penalty of death by Diaz, was 
treated in exactly the same fashion by Car- 
ranza, An excessive hatred of foreigners, 
especially Americans, was another Carranza 
stock in trade by which he sought to arouse 
and capitalize the patriotism of the Mex- 
icans. The result of the four years of Car- 
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ranza rule was oppression, bitterness, blood- 
shed and chaos. The climax came when Car- 
ranza, violating the original tenet of the 
Revolution providing for rotation in the 
Presidential office and “free” elections, 
sought to “impose” on the nation as his 
Presidential successor the unknown and in- 
significant Ignacio Bonillas, Mexican envoy 
to Washington. Carranza’s purpose was to 
install a subservient figure as a chair- 
warmer, so that he might continue in actual 
control of the country. 

Thereupon the nation turned to Obregon. 
He was a candidate for the Presidency. But 
Carranza, imitating the Diaz procedure, was 
determined to permit no-interference with 
his plans. He sent troops to Sonora on a 
pretext, but with no other purpose than to 
crush Obregon sentiment in its home. Then, 
and only then, did the Sonorans raise the 
standard of revolt. But revolt in the mil- 
itary sense was hardly necessary. Carranza 
had antagonized the entire nation. Almost 
overnight he was deserted. The people 
flocked to Obregon’s standard. Carranza 
fled, was overtaken by a raiding party in 
the sierras of Puebla and shot. He had 
brought on his own doom. 


RECORD AS PRESIDENT 


Again the next election, held during the 
interim Presidency of de la Huerta, ratified 
the popular desire. Obregon entered office 
with a bankrupt treasury, a countryside 
ravaged and charred by war, drenched in 
the blood of ten years’ war, and still smol- 
dering with deep-seated passions. 

With a super-Herculean task confronting 
him, he went quietly to work. He immedi- 
ately offered unconditional amnesty to all 
rebels of every political complexion if they 
would only cease their hostility against the 
Government. Land reform was begun in 
earnest, and restoration of the communal 
lands to the Indian villages which had been 
robbed of them under Diaz. Labor 
was left untrammeled to organize. But 
above -all, it was in the field of educa- 
tion that the Obregon Administration 
distinguished itself. Under the enthus- 
iastie direction of José Vasconcelos, 
Minister of Education, a program of 
unprecedented scope was launched and 
vigorously pursued. New school centres 
sprang up in the capital, where formerly 
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more than half the children weie without 
school accommodations. In the Valley of 
Teotihuacan, thirty miles from Mexico City, 
site of the great prehistoric pyramids, Dr. 
Mauel Gamio, the ethnologist, was carrying 
out a most important racial and social sur- 
vey of an entire region and its people, pre- 
paratory to reporting on their social, eco- 
nomic and educational needs. Native arts 
were encouraged. A new school of native 
artists flourished. The monuments to the 
educational work begun under Obregon are 
visible today in the vast education building 
in the capital, adorned by the frescoes of 
the Mexican painter, Diego Rivera, portray- 
ing the story of Mexican life and of the Rev- 
olution; in the great stadium, first edifice 
in Mexico dedicated to physical culture, and 
in a number of thoroughly modern school- 
centres equipped not only with airy school- 
rooms, but with a library, playground and 
swimming pool. 

Another notable achievement of Obregon 
was his foreign policy. Reversing the Car- 
ranza policy of pin-pricking and antagonism 
to the United States, Obregon entered on a 
course of militant friendliness toward Uncle 
Sam. A Summer school was opened in the 
university designed especially for American 
teachers and students of Spanish. Unfor- 
tunately, the Wilsonian policy of sympathy 
toward Mexico, though often misguided and 
undiscriminating, however worthy its pur- 
pose, was reversed in the United States un- 
der the guidance of Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes, among whose fellow 
cabinet members was the notorious Albert 
B. Fall, an outspoken interventionist. 
Hughes sought to have the Obregon Govern- 
ment rescind its Revolutionary program, in 
so far as it trod on the toes of American 
concessionaires, and insisted that no recog- 
nition of the Obregon Administration would 
be forthcoming until it had signed in ad- 
vance of recognition a treaty of amity and 
commerce which would commit Mexico to the 
course of action prescribed by Hughes. But 
Obregon, while intensely desirous of secur- 
ing recognition, which he felt was essential 
to the speedy rehabilitation of his shattered 
country, was not willing to pay a price 
which he considered as violative of Mexico’s 
national dignity and honor. While main- 
taining his policy of friendliness—a policy 
which won him the sympathy of the people 
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of the United States—he stood firmly 
against the Hughes demands. The conse- 
quence was that public sentiment in the 
United States forced the Harding-Hughes 
Administration to recede from its position. 
A commission consisting of Charles Beecher 
Warren and John Barton Payne was sent 
to Mexico City to discuss the two Govern- 
ments’ differences; but recognition was a 
foregone conclusion. It represented a great 
diplomatic victory for the Obregon Admin- 
istration, and also a highly creditable chap- 
ter in the history of the people of the United 
States. The force of public opinion in this 
country was seldom more strikingly or more 
worthily demonstrated. 

The outlook in Mexico appeared rosy. But 
Mexico’s inherent and tragic weaknesses 
were not to be easily overcome. Treachery 
within the revolutionary camp reared its 
ugly head, reaching into the heart of the 
official family. The pretext for armed re- 
bellion against the Government was the 
coming Presidential election, in which Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles was a candidate. The 
rebels, chiefly disgruntled generals whose 
opportunities for graft and loot—although 
still great—were being lessened by the in- 
creasing stabilization of the country, and 
headed by the civilian Minister of the 
Treasury, de la Huerta, rose in revolt. 
Their alleged justification was that Obre- 
gon was seeking to “import” Calles—a 
charge that was utterly baseless. For this 
rebellion Obregon, through his undue indul- 
gence to some of his favorite generals— 
who did not hesitate to betray him—cannot 
escape a measure of responsibility. He had 
not been able, nor did he make a suffi- 
ciently drastic attempt, to clean house in 
the army. As it was his administration 
escaped destruction by the narrowest mar- 
gin, its reconstructive work was largely 
shattered, and the country, when he turhed 
it over to his successor Calles, was in 
almost as despairing a state as he had 
found it. 


NATIONAL FACTOR IN PRIVATE LIFE 


At the time of his retirement to private 
life in 1924—to farm in his native State— 
it is questionable whether he contemplated 


a return to public life. He was worn out by 
the cares of office, disgusted with the dis- 
loyalty and treachery of many whom he had 
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GENERAL AARON SAENZ 


Former Secretary of Foreign Affairs un- 
der Calles, and — Governor of Nuevo 
eon 


considered his best friends. But it was in- 
evitable that he should be called back to 
serve. Certainly also the desire to direct 
the destinies of the nation once more re- 
awoke in him. This course was the more 
indicated in that the intervening years had 
developed no other outstanding figure. 
During the last four years in private 
life his yersonality continued a factor in 
national affairs. When Calles first as- 
sumed office he purposely left the Secre- 
taryship of War vacant, giving the occu- 
pant of that place, General Joaquin 
Amaro, the title of Sub-Secretary, so that 
in case of further trouble in the shape of 
uprisings, Obregon could be summoned to 
his side, without undue dislocation of the 
administrative structure. This proved un- 
necessary. Obregon, however, interfered 
relatively little in the affairs of state. 
Calles would not have tolerated dictation, 
but the influence of his former chief and 
warm friend undoubtedly bore in some of 
the appointments to high office, and par- 
ticularly in the retention of certain gen- 
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erals in the highly prized jefuturas de op- 
eractones. 

Although Obregon and Calles worked in 
an administrative harmony, which is with- 
out precedent in Mexican history, they 
differed somewhat in their execution of 
policies. Many problems, such: as_ the 
enactment into law of the Constitutional 
provisions relating to land, petroleum and 
the clergy, Obregon left untouched, pre- 
sumably because he felt that his tasks 
were already sufficiently difficult without 
assuming further burdens. Calles, how- 
ever, carried through the revolutionary 
program unflinchingly, in consequence of 
which his administration passed through 
perilous moments. But he brought many 
of Mexico’s knottiest problems to the point 
of solution, preparing the way for an ad- 
ministration under Obregon, which gave 
promise of extensive and intensive recon- 
struction. 

It is now idle to speculate on what the 
Obregon administration would have done 
for Mexico. It is not possible to judge 
from pre-election declarations. As a mat- 
ter of ,fact Obregon had made few, except. 
in general terms, although two days before 
his. death he had asserted that he would 
not modify the anti-clerical restrictions, 
and it.was clear that he proposed, in con- 
junction with Ambassador Dwight Mor- 
row, who, in less than a year, had brought 
Mexican-American relations to a point of 
mutual good will never before attained, to 
work out a program of international co- 
operation and friendliness between the two 
neighbor countries. Whether he would 
have solved the still pending military 
problem—the ruinous dominance of the 
army in the nation’s life—cannot be an- 
swered. But there is evidence that the 
four years of reflection and observation 
had been fruitful, and that his six years— 
for the term had been increased to that 
length—would have been constructive, en- 
lightened and progressive. For two of 
Obregon’s. outstanding qualities would 
have asserted themselves almost beyond 
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the shadow of a doubt: his kiidiiness 
and his ability to recognize his errors and 
to profit by them. Above all else Obregon 
had brains. A little less forceful than 


Calles, less disposed to hew te the line, he 
was admirably adapted to take hold of the 
nation as Calles would have handed it to 
him, with the surgery performed, but the 
healing processes still to take place. 


HIGH PLACE IN MEXICAN HISTORY 


History, I believe, will accord Obregon 
a high place in Mexico’s destiny. Viewed 
dispassionately and without exaltation of 
his qualities because of. the recency and 
tragedy of his passing, it may be said that 
Obregon’s shortcomings were due chiefly 
to the failures and the betrayals of others 
in his administration. It may justly be 
said that the responsibility for the subor- 
dinates he selected was his. So it was. But 
human material for public service is far 
from what it should be in Mexico. It has 
only in rare instances been as good as the * 
three outstanding revolutionary leaders, 
Madero, Obregon and Calles. Obregon did 
the best he knew with the material which 
he felt was available. His errors were 
chiefly errors in judgment, in the selection 
of his fellow-workers. Those were errors of 
the head, rather than of the heart. 

The assassin’s bullets have prevented 
Obregon from bringing to the service of his 
country the experience he gained in sixteen 
years of struggle, of trial, of error and of 
achievement. . His personality will linger 
long among the Mexicans. It captured his 
fellow-countrymen by the tens and hundreds 
of thousands. They loved him because he 
was lovable to a high degree. No man could 
talk with him without feeling the magnet- 
ism of his active and vigorously original 
mind, the geniality and serenity of his spirit 
and the force and magnanimity of a char- 
acter that transcends calumny, and that 
was, after making all due allowance for 
personal ambition and human frailty, domi- 
nated by love of country and a high sense 
of duty. 








spider with a huge web radiating its 
contamination outward as far as the 
Atlantic seacoast. Every city of size and 
importance within an extensive area is 
a worse city because of this spider at the 
southern tip of Lake Michigan. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., about July 1, an 
ex-Chicago gangster, notorious for his 
shady activities and underworld connec- 
tions, was killed with slugs fired from 
sawed-off shotguns. The car that pur- 
sued him to his death bore Illinois license 
plates. For years it has been rumored 
that this man, Frank Uale, killed Dion 
O’Banion, the Chicago gangster-florist, and 
Jim Colosimo, roadhouse operator and gun- 
man. The gangsters’ motto seems to be, 
“Vengeance is mine.” 

Uale’s funeral, like O’Banion’s, cost $25,- 
000, of which two-fifths went for flowers 
and a larger amount for a bejeweled, im- 
perishable coffin. Thousands of persons 
formed a. spectacular procession at the 
funeral. Such public idolizing of gang- 
sters, of men who grow rich illegally 
through criminal methods, sets a bad ex- 
ample for our young generation. 

“Big Tim” Murphy is said to. have origi- 
nated the racketeer or shake-down game. 
Grafting a huge income through intimida- 
tion of business lines, he was murdered 
late last June at his Chicago home by a 
machine gun fired from a passing sedan. 
He died because of rivalry and competition 
among gangsters for control of his success- 
ful money-making system. 

A few years ago Tommy O’Connor, a 
“bad man” held for murder, effected a sen- 
sational escape by walking out of the Cook 
County jail into a waiting auto which 
promptly whisked him away. The escape 
was apparently “all set” and amply “fixed” 
to insure success. He has not been appre- 
hended since. , 

“Scarface” Al Capone of Mediterranean 
origin is the present King of Gangland. 
He conducts a huge illicit business consist- 
ing of liquor-selling, racketeering and 
gambling. This millionaire pays salaries 
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to an army of agents. He has a constant 
bodyguard of five to fifteen persons, sleeps 
in steel-shuttered rooms and rides in an 
armored automobile. Bootleg rivals have 
vowed his death. He may be the next big 
gangster to fall before a machine gun or 
bomb attack. It is alleged that’“Big Tim” 
Murphy might be alive today if he had not 
tried to “horn in” on the exclusive field 
of “Scarface.” 

‘Chicago’s “beer war” started in 1922 
when gangs were lured from other activi- 
ties into bootlegging and beer-running be- 
cause of the enormous profits. It has re- 
sulted in 215 gang murders in the last four 
years, besides the killing of 160 gangsters 
and bootleggers in battles with the police. 

Let us take some other examples from a 
day’s news. A printer stopped his automo- 
bile in front of his sister’s home. As he 
got out of his car one of two men in 
another car killed him at close range with 
a shotgun. No gang connections have been 
discovered yet. Just an hour later two 
men entered the shop of a tailor. They 
asked him why he did not sell them some 
alcohol. “You have the wrong person,” he 
told the strangers. “I do not sell alcohol.” 
The men then drew. revolvers and shot 
the tailor. The victim of their uncurbed 
wrath died soon afterward. 

Sixteen eight-inch sticks of dynamite, 
wrapped in black tape and weighted down 
by a block of cement, were found at the 
door of a South Water Street produce build- 
ing. Apparently the fuse had been defec- 
tive. No one could explain the presence 
of the explosive; fortunately nobody was 
killed by this act of terrorism. 

A girl usher in a theatre screamed when 
she perceived that the place was being held 
up. It was a pure reflex action, but one 
of the bandits killed her outright. The 
Chicago council voted $500 reward to bring 
the girl’s slayers to justice. “The entire 
city,” it said in a resolution, “is stunned 
with horror at the wanton, cold-blooded 
murder of Miss Eggleston. This crime 
is undoubtedly a serious challenge to or- 
ganized government.” 
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One thing wrong with Chicago is that 
































shielded by influential persons and groups. 
This war of destruction gripping Chicago 
has caused suggestions to be made on the 
floor of Congress that United States 
marines are needed there for the protection 
of the Illinois city, its citizens and property. 






: few criminals are ever caught, indicted and 
. tried. State Attorney Robert E. Crowe has 
not yet caught the murderer of his assis- 
tant, McSwiggin, who, a few years ago, 
‘ant | was killed by machine-gun fire. The deed 
eps Fis said to have been done by one set of 
an # gunmen while the victim was riding with 
ave § another. 
big | “Diamond Joe” Esposito, gang leader and 
or § politician with probable liquor interests, 
im” J was murdered without a chance to defend 
not #himself. Curious because he saw no 
eld J wounds, the man at the morgue turned the 
body over on its face and found fifty-eight 
22 B bullet marks in the victim’s back. Why 
vi- 9 fifty-eight? Why such extravagant and 
be- | cowardly brutality? Shortly afterward the 
re- torch was added to the Chicago killer’s 
ur # repertory when a man identified as a Mr. 
“rs § Marchese was shot, and burned after gaso- 
line had been applied. Marchese is the 
| & BE family name of the widow of “Diamond 
10- Ff Joe.” 
he Senator Charles S. Deneen came from 
In Washington to attend the funeral of “Dia- 
th mond Joe,” who. was a Deneen political 
€n § worker. What followed? A bomb was ex- 
vo ploded in the entrance to Deneen’s home 
ey and another at the home of Circuit Judge 
ne John A. Swanson. Later in the primary 
he Swanson won the nomination for State 
” Attorney from Robert E. Crowe, the present 
ot incumbent. As “Diamond Joe,” Senator 
od Deneen and Judge Swanson were working 
for the same slate, the murder and the two 
e, bombings are evidently samples of Chi- 
n cago crime mixed with Chicago politics. 
le This episode was not unusual in Chicago, 
. except that the intended victims possessed 
= high rank in the State and nation. In the 
e six months’ period preceaing these out- 
s rageous attempts on the lives of Deneen 
and Swanson there were sixty-two such 
A bombings in Chicago. "ew arrests were 
1 made; no convictions hz: ve resulted. Cer- 
e tainly the gangs that op»rate so notoriously 
e in our second largest city could not con- 
; tinue their nefarious work if they were not 
| 
| 
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The city’s business men pay scant atten- 
tion to the strife. Are they fearful of 
offending the gangs and inducing attacks 
from the outlaws if they oppose them? 
Surely assumed indifference cannot last in- 
definitely. Chicago must throttle crime, or 
crime will throttle it. The moral, intelli- 
gent citizens must assert themselves not 
mildly but forcibly, not momentarily but 
continually, and make a thorough clean-up. 

What happened at the primary is now 
history. ““Big Bill” Thompson, Mayor: of 
Chicago, was defeated in his race for re- 
nomination. State Attorney Crowe was 
ousted. Governor Len Small received his 
walking ticket. Certainly a political turn- 
over occurred when “Big Bill,” con- 
sidered impregnably intrenched in his power 
through the political machine he had built 
up, was beaten. But is it a real, genuine, 
bonafide clean-up, or merely a sporadic, 
short-lived, unsustained attempt? A pri- 
mary is not an election. 


REFORM QUIETLY SIDETRACKED 


During my residence in Chicago at least 
half a dozen reformations were heralded 
and bravely started; but all were nipped 
in the bud by somebody, somewhere, before 
they flowered and bore fruit. In Chicago 
when one political machine is moved out 
another invariably takes its place and does 
business in about the same old way. Con- 
tests in’‘that metropolis are always be- 
tween the “ins” and the “outs,” those in 
power and those that yearn to be. Many 
of the best citizens' do not vote because, 
with all their voting, they never get any- 
where. Crooked election officials, intimida- 
tion and downright terrorism are the means 
by which vice maintains its hold. In Chi- 
cago they say it with machine guns and 
pineapple bombs, not with flowers peace- 
ably. But let a gangster be killed by an- 
other gangster, and his funeral becomes a 
royai procession with a marvelous display 
of flowers; upon one such occasion roses 
were dropped from airplanes and a total of 
over $29,000 was spent for the flowers 
used. 

Mayor Thompson asserts that Chicago’s 
reputation as a crime centre is not de- 
served. He says that crime is not worse 
there than elsewhere, but that other cities 
are less frank and do not reveal all. If 
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so, way does Chicago take such freakish 
pride in gangster killings and funerals that 
it apparently wants the whole world to 
know of its misplaced hero worship? Why 
such advertising of an inane mental atti- 
tude? Normal people regard gangs and 
gangsters as outside human civilization, un- 
worthy of adulation and sympathy. No 
such funerals are ever held for Chicago 
policemen killed in the performance of their 
sworn duty. Incidentally, four were killed 
in April, four in the preceding three 
months, and seventy-nine in the last nine 
years. 

During 1926, according to a report of the 
Illinois Association for Criminal Justice, 338 
indictments for murder were returned in 
Chicago. The convictions numbered fifty- 
five, but in twenty-eight of these the charge 
was reduced to manslaughter with a com- 
paratively light penalty. From 229 original 
manslaughter complaints only four convic- 
tions were obtained. Out of the grand total 
of 557, punishment was avoided by 508. 
These statistics show that the Chicago 


criminals are not punished as they should 


be. 

Felony charges in Chicago in 1926 were 
filed against 12,543 persons; 594 were con- 
victed of the offenses alleged, but one-third 
of this number received probation, reduc- 
tion of the sentences, or obtained new trials. 
In this period of twelve months, less than 
400 persons were punished as originally 
charged, but 1,885 defendants were per- 
mitted to plead guilty to lesser offenses. 
Twenty per cent. of these 12,543 persons 
were punished, but 80 per cent. were freed. 
These figures are nothing less than 
astounding; nine released out of every ten 
persons accused of murder, and eight of 
each ten released from felony indictments. 

There can be no hope for improvement 
of Chicago’s morals and manners as long 
as such apparent miscarriage of justice 
and general laxity prevail. When criminals 
find that a city dispenses “bad medicine,” 
they move out; when a city winks at their 
deeds and gives them glorious funerals and 
coddles them, they become bolder. ie 

When . “Big Bill” Thompson became 
Mayor the last time, he appointed Mike 
Hughes as chief of police. Hughes flam- 
boyantly announced that he would drive the 
criminals out of the city within thirty or 
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Who promises a clean-up in Chicago. A 

special Grand Jury is now investigating 
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Thompson’s Administration and the gang 
wars 


ninety days—I do not recall just which 
limit he named, but it was one of them 
When on July 25 he resigned, and rumor 
was prevalent that Mayor Thompson and 
his entire régime would soon follow suit, 
criminals were still running wild, doing 
what they pleased whenever they pleased. 
William F. Russell, who succeeded Hughes 
on July 27, made equally extravagant prom- 
ises of a clean-up. 


POLICE CORRUPTION 


Bootlegging and gambling thrive and 
flourish in Chicago. The police are invari 
ably not where a load of liquor comes 
through at the time it comes through. Why’? 
It does not require much imagination to 
know that the liquor interests make lucra- 
tive propositions whereby the police are 
rendered blind or stationed elsewhere. 
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Liquor arrests, as in the apprehension of 
a $5,000,000 ring recently reported, are in- 
variably made by Federal officers. Chicago 
is wantonly and notoriously wet. 

A few years ago a certain magazine com- 
missioned me to ascertain the connection 
between Chicago’s crime and its bootleg- 
ging. The city had 6,000 policemen, and 
the Chief virtually admitted that half of 
them were bootleggers. He did not mean 
they were actively in the business as sellers; 
but he did mean that approximately 3,000 
cooperated with liquor manufacturers and 
peddlers. Half the policemen sworn to 
enforce the law were violating their solemn 
oath. 

What is the situation today? How much 
has it improved? The last time I was 
in Chicago I went out to Jane Addams’s 
Hull House where children are reclaimed 
from sordid or gangland environments and 
taught how to make a living legally. Less 
than two blocks from Hull House itself a 
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shopkeeper grabbed me by the collar and 
endeavored to sell me a copper distilling 
apparatus placed boldly on the walk in 
front of his store. I shook him off with 
some difficulty. 

And a tough girl show, wild and aban- 
doned, was running merrily and madly not 
much further from the Hull House than 
the would-be seller of the moonshine 
mechanism. Was not that a pretty dish 
to be set before Chicago’s youth? The 
cabarets and road-houses in and about Chi- 
cago traffic in the same kind of stuff, boot- 
leg liquor and outrageous debauchery. The 
news stands display and sell pornographic 
periodicals to anybody possessing the coin 
to buy them. It is along this trail of slime 
and filth that the younger generation is 
traveling. 

Is it any wonder that thousands of felo- 
nies are committed annually in Chicago, or 
that there are hundreds of murders and 
mysterious disappearances? Probably some- 
where between 600 and 1,000 persons meet 
violent deaths there every year. Chicago, 
easily the “bad boy” among our cities, has 
one of the highest man-killing or homicide 
rates in the United States. 

Some men, comparatively poor, manage 
by clever deals to become city officials and 
then emerge at the end of their tenure with 
their wealth increased ten times or more. 
How does that sort of thing happen? As 
long as bandits and bootleggers can buy 
protection, they will continue to place in in- 
fluential pockets a part of their ill-gotten 
gains; as long as they can operate under 
protection, there is absolutely no hope for 
the redemption of the city. 

The facts of Chicago’s unparalleled ini- 
quity are astounding and almost beyond 
belief. Chicago is depraved, lawless, wild, 
death-dealing, bribe-taking, accursed with 
labor wars, rank intimidation and brazen 
terrorism. 


INTIMIDATION .OF JURORS 


One story is typical of many others, to 
show how the criminal element employs 
terrorism to thwart the law and to avoid 


punishment. A gangster was on trial for 
highway robbery. Two men approached a 
juror and requested him to “give ‘Red’ a 
good break.” However, this juror agreed 
with the other eleven and “Red” was de- 
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clared guilty of the charge. Two days 
later the juror’s home was bombed; he was 
not at home, but ten others including six 
guests were severely shaken. This sort 
of thing happens frequently in Chicago. 


That bomb was No. 36 exploded since Jan. 


1, 1928. 


GANG LAW AND GANG REVENGE 


Honest and impartial enforcement of law, 
if the gang has warned you, is as dangerous 
to life as fighting on the battlefield. If a 
member of the gang turns and becomes a 
witness for the prosecution, he is straight- 
way marked for slaughter. Later the “stool 
pigeon” will be kidnapped, placed beside the 
driver in the front seat of an automobile 
and “taken for a ride.” Out in the country 
a man in the rear seat draws a gun and 
shoots the victim from behind. The body 
is tossed from the speeding car. The “stool 
pigeon” returns to his home in a hearse. 
That is gang law and gang revenge. 

Intimidation is city-wide. Citizens are 
afraid to testify against gangsters. Hold- 
ups are sO numerous. as to be thoroughly 
commonplace. Victims are brutally beaten 
if the bandits glean “‘poor pickings.” Some 
of the citizens purposely carry large rolls 


so they will not be beaten nearly to ceuth 
as a result of having only a few dollars 
for the hold-up man. 

The criminal element employs the law’s 
technicalities to thwart the law. Witnesses 
are spirited away. The prosecution’s teeth 
are pulled. The case is repeatedly post- 
poned on one ground or another until it is 
finally thrown out of court. 

Judge Marcus Kavanaugh, who served 
on the criminal bench of Cook County for 
many years, says there are two theories 
in our present judicial system which make 
it easy for the criminal to escape punish- 
ment. This country stands practically alone 
in its contention that the accused must be 
considered innocent until proved guilty “be- 
yond a reasonable doubt.” Another mis- 
taken theory of the law in his estimation 
lies in the conception that men are im- 
prisoned to be reformed. He would im- 
prison them for punishment; he would make 
imprisonment certain, and for the full length 
of the sentence. He also urges denial of 
bail to any indicted person formerly con 
victed of a felony, the limiting of pardons, 
paroles or probation to first offenses only, 
and making a five-sixths verdict of the jury 
sufficient except in death-penalty 


Cases. 
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The judge stands firm for the death sen- 
tence for murder. He regards it as the 


best legal deterrent the courts have; yet he 


would never use it too freely nor ever with- 
out grave deliberation. 

The Chicago Bar Association endorses 
most of the judge’s recommendations. It 
wants a thorough clean-up. This attitude 
is heartening, but too much must not be 
expected. Since gang rule asserted itself 
all efforts to reform Chicago have failed. 


A HEADLESS MONSTER 


The city’s deplorable lawless condition 
may be largely due to the fact that its 
mushroom growth did not permit adequate 
assimilation of its alien citizens into its 
social fabric. Chicago numbered 550 in 
1832, and more than 300,000 in 1871 when 
the Great Fire came. The census of 1890 
revealed more than 1,000,000, and the popu- 
lation has tripled since that date. No other 
metropolis anywhere ever experienced such 
phenomenal growth. 

If a child can become a man physically 
before he is a man in a mental sense, 
his feelings still running away with his 
judgment, perhaps a city can do likewise. 
Chicago has grown too fast for its own 
good. It is a locomotive gone wild, intoxi- 
cated with its strength, possessing plenty 
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of power but slight 
control; it is emotion- 
ally drunk and deplor- 
ably depraved. 

People with Old 
World ideals and mo- 
tives thronged into the 
city for many years. 
Even now they are 
grouped there as “Lit- 
tle Italy,” “Little Po- 
land,” “Little Hun- 
gary,” and so forth. 
They still speak their 
native tongues and 
read newspapers 
printed in the lan- 
guages of their native 
countries; the shop 
signs are foreign too. 
These people cannot 
become real Amer- 
icans by keeping their 
old ways and customs. 
We need a law requiring our residents to 
read and speak our language, for that is 
the way to become American both in theory 
and practice. 

What is the remedy for Chicago’s present 
plight, with personal safety a mere scrap 
of paper? Martial law might accomplish 
much. General Smedley D. Butler, given 
the same power for law enforcement that 
he had in Philadelphia, might make Chi- 
cago a decent place in which to live. If 
the good people, the serious-minded, honest 
citizens will zealously work together for 
Chicago’s reclamation from the present ter- 
rorism and general outlawry, they may 
maim or destroy the octopus of gangsters 
and gunmen. “You can trust the people,” 
Patrick Henry warned long ago, “but you 
cannot trust the politicians.” 

Conditions in Chicago today would be 
much worse than they are if two payroll 
guards had not been slain and robbed about 
ten years ago. The firm that employed the 
guards and lost the $25,000 payroll com- 
plained finally to the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce that nothing had been done by 
the police and asked if the city’s business 
men could do something. The chamber ap- 
pointed a committee, and that committee 
made a report. The outcome was the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission, now the brightest 
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ray of hope for the betterment and cleans- 
ing of the city. It stands as a wonderful 
monument to those two guards who had 
to die in order that this body might be or- 
ganized to combat criminality. 


CITIZENS WIELD MORAL FORCE 


What does the Chicago Crime Commission 
do? What has it done? Supported by 
public-spirited citizens at a cost of $80,000 
in 1927 and probably $100,000 this year, it 
bears down hard on prosecutors, police, 
judges and all persons engaged in enforce- 
ment of the law. It bears down hard on 
criminals by endeavoring to see that their 
punishment is severe and inevitable. It 
fights continuances and delays. It is a 
gigantic clearing house of criminal prosecu- 
tion with card-index records of hundreds 
of gangsters and gunmen, records of all 
Cook County criminal cases since Jan. 1, 
1919, records of cases pending, and so forth. 
This organization keeps its fingers on the 
pulse of crime-ridden Chicago and assidu- 
ously endeavors to cure the patient of the 
disease threatening its life. 

The continuance evil was astounding be- 
fore the commission began its work in 1919. 
A Chicago confidence man, indicted on three 
charges in 1914, was tried seven years later 
after he had received forty-five continu- 
ances. The swindler was adjudged guilty 
in 1921, but was released on probation and 
finally discharged in 1922 without serving 
time for his offenses. 

A few years ago the uncollected for- 
feitures of bonds in Cook County totaled 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. The 


bonding of criminals is now carefully 
watched by the commission. Furthermore, 
every parole requested in Cook County is 
now submitted to the commission for its 
report. 

When the Chicago Crime Commission 
found that 135 murderers were awaiting 
trial and that some of the cases were five 
years old, it enlisted the active cooperation 
of Judges Barrett, Brentano, Kavanaugh 
and Scanlan. This quartet proceeded to 
specialize on these murder cases. Within 
sixty days twenty death penalties were de- 
creed, and eighteen out of the twenty were 
hanged within two years. Most of the 
other killers received sentences varying 
from fourteen years to life imprisonment. 

Chicago’s record is black. During the last 
eight days of June, 1928, there were twelve 
murders, fourteen burglaries and thirty-one 
robberies. In 1919 there were 6,108 bur- 
glaries. The ninth year of warfare by the 
commission resulted in a decrease to 1,984. 
Robberies decreased from 2,912 in 1919 to 
2,315 in 1927. Apparently the totals for 
robberies and burglaries in 1928 will each 
fall below 1,000. However, the number of 
murders shows an increase from 330 in 
1919 to 399 in 1927. As the first half of 
the current year carries a total of 186, it 
appears that 1928 will reveal an encourag- 
ing decrease. What the Chicago Crime 
Commission has accomplished cannot be 
properly illustrated by figures. Certainly 
it stands today as the great deterrent, anti- 
crime body cooperating effectively with the 
existing law enforcement machinery in 
Chicago. 
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I—Christianity a Contradiction of Evolution 
By LEANDER 5S. KEYSER 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, WITTENBERG COLLEGE; AUTHOR 
oF The Doctrines of Modernism AND OTHER WORKS 


engaging public attention is the fol- 
lowing: Has the theory of evolution 
been established on a scientific basis? 

The way to settle the question of the 
scientific status of evolution is to go directly 
to Nature herself and note just how she 
speaks to us and what she teaches us. 
When we do this, what do we find? Spon- 
taneous generation? No, we find the well- 
known law of biogenesis. The old Latin 
phrase still holds its own among the sober 
and scientific biologists: Omne vivum ex 
vivo, translated freely, life comes only from 
antecedent life. Therefore the primordial 
cell or cells or germ-plasms are still to be 
accounted for. The evolution theory fails 
us at this vital point. If divine creation 
must be introduced here to explain ade- 
quately the origin of life, the doctrine of 
creationism has been logically established; 
for then such a divine act would be neces- 
sary along the whole line to account for all 
origins, on the axiom that “from nothing 
nothing comes”—ex nihilo nihil fit. 

Let us, however, confine our attention 
mainly to what is known as organic evolu- 
tion, taking it for granted that in some 
way life came into existence (although the 


()'= of the most vital questions now 


initiation of life is by no means a minor 
question). When we go to organic nature, 
what do we find? Transmutation of 
species? Do we see one distinct type of 
animal merging into another? If so, where? 

On the other hand, do we not find the 
dominant and outstanding law in _ the 
organic realm to be persistency of type—the 
law that each species reproduces “after its 
kind,” just as the Bible teaches in its initial 
chapter? Think of all the species discov- 
ered by science, from the simplest to the 
most complex forms. Is it not a fact that 
all of them breed true to type? Now, if 
we see the law of fixism writ in such large 
capitals today on the face of nature and 
find the same law to have been regnant 
ever since the beginning of recorded his- 
tory, we have no right to assume that 
nature’s laws were ever different from 
what they are now. Indeed, one of the 
basic principles of evolution is the law of 
uniformitarianism. Therefore, this prin- 
ciple is violated by assuming that at some 
time long ago in the world’s history certain 
simians evolved into human beings, if we 
see no signs of any of them doing so today. 
To say that transformism occurred hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of years ago 
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the question, or at least to push it over into 
the domain of speculative philosophy. 

No one can go back a million years and 
prove anything. What is nature doing now? 
is the patent question. I put this clear 
proposition to my friends on the other side 
of the evolution question: If their theory 
is true; if evolution is the dominant prin- 
ciple and law in the organic realm; if it 
has brought everything that is to its present 
status, including the genus homo—then 
surely, by every rule of reason and con- 
sistency, it ought to show its hand plainly 
everywhere today. The evidence of its sov- 
ereignty ought to be clear, outstanding, un- 
mistakable. Yet, strangely enough, when 
we go directly to nature herself, we find 
fixism of type instead of transformism to 
be the obvious law. Even the simplest crea- 
tures today breed true to form and type. 
The amoeba brings forth amoebas, nothing 
else. 

It is true that man, by his intelligent 
manipulations, has been able to produce a 
good deal of modification within certain 
of the more pliant species or types of plants, 
birds and animals; but we are now speak- 
ing of nature in her native status; for the 
evolutionists maintain that organisms were 
evolving by an inherent urge into higher 
and more complex forms for millions, if not 
billions, of years before man came upon the 
stage of action and even that man himself 
is the product of natural evolution. There- 
fore we ought to see raw nature herself 
performing the exploit of species trans- 
formation. It is significant, too, that as 
soon as man ceases to cultivate and pre- 
serve the improved varieties they invari- 
ably begin to revert (if they continue to 
survive at all) to the original natural type. 
Should the whole human family be de- 
stroyed today, what would the natural do- 
main become in a hundred years? By every 
token of nature as we know her, the natural 
realm would be turned into a howling wil- 
derness. We know that it would not pre- 
serve its present cultivated status. Think 
of the raw jungle today—would it ever 
develop by inherent laws and forces into 
cultivated farms, gardens and orchards? 
The question answers itself, 

Looking at nature just as she is and just 
as she functions, I am convinced that she 
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when it does not take place now is to beg 
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makes progress only when the rational and 
cultural power of man touches and molds 
her; a fact that agrees marvelously with 
the Biblical record, which tells us that God 
spoke to the first man and woman in this 
language: “Be fruitful and multiply and 
complete the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 
1:28). That is precisely what man must do 
with nature today in both the inorganic and 
the organic realms. According to the 
Biblical account, too, the first man was 
placed in the Edenic garden to “dress it 
and keep it” (Gen. 2:15). That, again, 
is precisely what we must do today with 
the natural realm: First we must culti- 
vate it; then we must preserve it. The 
Biblical narrative hews close to the line of 
reality. 


FIXED SPECIES NEEDED FOR ORDERLY WORLD 


Let us note another patent fact: The 
only possible economy for the world in which 
we live is the one we know—that of rigidity 
of species or type. If species were not 
fixed, but were in a constant state of flux 
or emergence, the natural domain would be 
a welter, not a reliable cosmos. Think of 
it for a moment. Suppose one species were 
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continually passing over into another and 
would not “stay put”; in that case both 
animal and human existence would be im- 
possible. Nature could not be relied on. If 
the farmer should sow wheat in the fall, 
he never could be sure that he would have 
a harvest of wheat the following Summer. 
It might turn out to be cheat. 

Moreover, it would be a fearsome régime 
if nature were so constituted that animals 
were constantly showing a tendency to 
become human beings. Suppose we should 
go out into the jungle or primeval forest 
and should find some animals one-third 
human, others one-half human and still 
others three-fourths human, we would be 
amazed and terrified, and would have a 
serious problem on our hands as to what 
should be done with and for such anomalous 
creatures. Again I am impelled to say: 
If evolution is the preponderant law of 
organic nature, we ought to see just such a 
régime as I have indicated out in the jungle 
today. If not, why not? 

But a direct study of nature and man 
makes it evident that the Power who estab- 
lished the natural realm created the ani- 
mals to be animals and to remain animals; 
while He created man to be human and 
rational and to stay human and rational. 
Hence, however low a man may fall in the 
moral and spiritual scale, he never reverts 
to an animal, as he would be bound to do, 
according to the law of reversion, if he had 
come up from an animal pedigree. The 
only régime that can preserve order in 
nature’s domain and make life possible is 
this: Fixity of species as the general and 
basic rule, and plasticity within some species 
as the exception, the latter occurring only 
when man interposes for the express pur- 
pose of improving an inferior type. 

The proponents of evolution tell us and 
tell us truly that there is a gradation of 
organic life from the lowest forms to the 
highest. However, that fact does not neces- 
sarily connote a genetic relationship among 
the various forms; it does not spell phy- 
logeny. Three reasons may be assigned for 
our negative statements. 

First, when we look at this gradient scale 
closely we find that no species has ever 
been known to emerge from the next lower 
species, but each species. along the whole 
line procreates “after its kind.” The 
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amoeba, as far as is known, never begets a 
multicellular offspring, but from the be- 
ginning has developed nothing but unicel- 
lular descendants like itself. The forami- 
nifera—a class of protozoa—which evolu- 
tionists declare to have been in existence 
as a class for millions of years, always gen- 
erate true to form, never emerging into the 
next higher type. The trilobites have never 
been known to produce anything but tri- 
lobites. And so on up the scale—each re- 
produces “After its kind.” 

Second, while there is an evident grada- 
tion of life-forms, there are always clear 
differentiae between the forms most nearly 
related, so that they do not interbreed. If 
evolution is true, there must have been 
myriads of intermediate forms; but no such 
connecting forms have been discovered. 
Moreover, if they were found, scientific 
classification would be impossible, because 
one form would merge into another so grad- 
ually as to blur all distinctions and 
demarcations. , 

Third, to assume the existence of a genet- 
ic relationship between the gradient forms 
of life is only one inference that may be 
drawn from the premise. Another generali- 
zation that will fully, rationally and ade- 
quately account for all these close relation- 
ships and homologies is this: That the 
intelligent Power who created the various 
organic forms made them on a general plan 
and according to a general pattern, for the 
very reason that He determined to estab- 
lish an orderly system, a classifiable econ- 
omy, a cosmos, not a chaos, and yet deter- 
mined to make it a system of interesting 
diversity. No one can rightfully insist on 
one interpretation when another just as 
adequate and rational is right at hand. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST EVOLUTION 


In a recent book by a number of authors 
(Creation by Evolution, 1928), Professor 


J. Arthur Thomson approvingly quotes 
Darwin as follows: “How inexplicable is 
the similar pattern of the hand of man, the 
foot of a dog, the wing of a bat, the flipper 
of a seal, on the doctrine of independent 
acts of creation!” (p. 16). I reply: It is 
not in the least inexplicable. On the con- 
trary, it is highly reasonable to believe that 
God would create an orderly world and 
would place in it denizens with enough sim- 
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ilarity to subsist together. All the so-called 
analogies and homologies between men and 
animals can be rationally explained on the 
principle of intelligent special creations. It 
is precisely what we would expect of a 
personal God who is all-wise and all-pow- 
erful. 

The character of the extinct animals fur- 
nishes a cogent argument against the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. Many of those crea- 
tures were immense animals, much larger 
than any animals existing today. Besides, 
they were just as complex in their organiza- 
tion as are their successors of the present 
era. Even the mosquitoes whose remains 
were found in the Gobi Desert, Mongolia, in 
connection with the fossils of dinosaurs were 
just as well equipped to do business as are 
the famous New Jersey mosquitoes of the 
present time; while the dinosaurs were 
much larger and much more powerful than 
are their modern successors of the same 
type. Besides, many of the comparatively 
simple forms, like the foraminifera, born 
in that remote era, have come down to us 
intact as to type, while the great mastodons 
and other complex forms have perished. 

And what shall be said of the fossil re- 
mains of the well-known and much “recon- 
structed” Java ape-man, the Piltdown man, 
the Heidelberg man and the rest? Having 
read many books both pro and con, I am 
convinced that the case for evolution has 
not been proved, or even made probable 
by those meager remains. Too much un- 
certainty surrounds them. Lack of space 
prevents my going into details. I will sim- 
ply say that tribes of a very low type are 
living today contemporaneously with people 
of the highest civilization. They live in 
out-of-the-way districts and are evidently 
deteriorated races. There are many evi- 
dences right before our eyes of such re- 
gression when people move back into the 
hinterlands. Therefore, the inferior primi- 
tive races whose remains are found in Cen- 
tral Europe today may well have lived con- 
temporaneously with the marvelous civiliza- 
tions of Babylonia, Ur of the Chaldees, Pal- 
estine and Egypt. 

It is impossible here to expand on the ar- 
gpument from geology and paleontology. 
ust a few observations must suffice. There 
is no place on the earth where the complete 
series of fossiliferous strata as given in the 
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textbooks on geology is found. This serial 
order has been artificially arranged. How 
has it been done? By taking the evolu- 
tionary theory for granted, and then ar- 
ranging the order to suit. What are the 
facts? In many places the order of strati- 
fication is very different from that pre- 
sented in most of the geologies. Some very 
old strata are immediately covered by very 
recent strata, without any of the interme- 
diate series between them. Indeed, in many 
places over wide areas so-called older strata 
lie on top of so-called recent ones. 

Professor H. F. Osborn, in his recent book 
Man Rises to Parnassus, says: “The Mio- 
cene, Oligocene and Eocene beds are en- 
tirely wanting in the region of East Anglia; 
the Pliocene beds lie immediately on top 
of the Cretaceous” (p. 25). Thus three most 
important stratified beds are lacking. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Osborn’s own calculations 
(p. 25), those missing beds represent 48,- 
000,000 years. This is by far the greater 
part of the Age of Mammals, and actually 
brings the Age of Man quite close to the 
Age of Reptiles. What was nature doing 
in East Anglia during those 48,000,000 
years? 

Now, since the serial order of evolution- 
ary geology can nowhere be found, but is 
often seen to be reversed over vast dis- 
tricts, geology cannot prove that any form 
of life began to exist long before any other 
form. In these circumstances, it is most 
likely that the various layers of the earth’s 
formation were put down in the order in 
which they are found today—unless there 
is indubitable evidence of some catastrophic 
upheaval. Such upheaval, however, cannot 
account for the so-called older fossil beds 
lying conformably and evenly on top of the 
so-called more recent. beds. 

The exigencies of space prevent any fur- 
ther elaboration of the arguments against 
evolution from the scientific viewpoint. 
More data could be presented from cytology, 
embryology and the so-called vestigial re- 
mains. 


THEORY IRRECONCILABLE WITH GENESIS 


Can the theory of evolution be harmon- 
ized with the explicit teaching of the Bible, 
and therefore with full-toned evangelical 
Christianity, which accepts the Bible as its 
Source Book? 
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On this issue I am compelled to reply in 
the negative. In the first place, I must say 
with regret that nearly every evolutionist, 
whether a professional scientist or a theo- 
logical advocate, either throws entirely into 
the discard the Genesis account of the crea- 
tion, or else treats it as myth, legend, alle- 
gory or Hebrew folklore. That very fact 
proves that the vast majority of the cham- 
pions of evolution see clearly that Genesis 
and evolution cannot be made to agree. The 
few who seem to think that such a modus 
vivendi can be established employ a method 
of interpretation that must be called eisege- 
sis rather than exegesis. 

And what is the plain and simple teach- 
ing of the Bible? Regarding the succes- 
sion of things, it teaches on its very sur- 
face that the first object of creation was 
the inorganic or mineral realm. That is 
just as it should be, for the organic realm 
as we know it could not otherwise have 
existed. Then came the vegetable forms 


(Gen. 1:11, 12); after that the lower ani- 
mal forms arose from the waters (verses 
20-22); next came the higher forms of ani- 
mal life (verses 24, 25); last of all came 


man, created in the divine image (verses 
26, 27). 

This is certainly the correct order, and 
the best inferences drawn from the study 
of science and nature are certainly in agree- 
ment. Besides these successive and graded 
acts of creation established an orderly 
régime, such as we see in Nature today, 
where each type of life has been made to 
fit into its specific place and to remain 
there. This is precisely as it should be in 
a world which is intended to be a cosmos—a 
world of order and unity. 

Again, the Bible teaches that each type 
was created to exist and procreate “after 
its kind.” Note how often this phrase is 
repeated in the Genesiacal record (Gen. 
1:11, 12, 21, 24, 25). Read verse 12 as an 
example: “And the earth brought forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, the fruit tree 
yielding fruit, after its kind, whose seed is 
in itself.” 

We have already seen that this regimen, 
that of each species or type breeding true 
to form, corresponds with the data found 
by a calm and unbiased examination of 
Nature’s domain. But the phrase, “after its 
kind,” cannot be made to agree with the 
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theory of emergent or any other kind of 
evolution. “After its kind” spells fixism, 
not transformism. Therefore the Biblical 
account of the origin by creation of the 
various germ-plasms, preserving their dis- 
tinctive and specific peculiarities in their 
genes and chromosomes for procreative pur- 
poses, gives us the true scientific view. 

The crux of the whole matter has now 
been reached—the origin of man. Nothing 
can be clearer, according to the Bible, than 
that the first man came into existence by 
a direct act of divine creation. Read Gen- 
esis 1:26, 27: “And God said, let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness. * * * 
So God created man in His own image; in 
the image of God created He him; male and 
female created He them.” 

In verse 26 the Hebrew verb for “make” 
is asah, which means to make, and in no- 
wise means to grow or develop or unfold 
by a long-drawn process.- Had the Biblical 
writer intended to convey the idea of growth 
or development, he should have chosen the 
right Hebrew verb. He could have found 
six or eight such verbs in the Hebrew 
language, among them gadal, dagah and 
tsamach. Again, in verse 27, instead of 
using any of the verbs which mean to grow 
or develop, he used the verb bara, to create, 
three times. It is the same verb that is 
used in the first verse of the Bible, “In the 
beginning God created (bara) the heavens 
and the earth.” The verb bara in this verse 
and in verse 27 can mean only one thing— 
to bring into existence something which had 
no prior existence. It means creatio ex 
nihilo. 

There is not the remotest igtimation in 
the early chapters of the Bible, or anywhere 
else in the Sacred Book, that man was 


‘ evolved from an animal stock. On the other 


hand, the Bible always treats him as if he 
constituted a genus by himself, distinct 
from and superior to the animals, over 
which he is to exercise dominion. 


MAN CREATED IN THE DIVINE IMAGE 


Let us note some of the Biblical indicia 
of man’s uniqueness and superiority. Im- 
mediately after the creation of the first 
man and woman, God spoke to them, and 
gave them several very specific commands: 
“And God blessed them, and God said unto 
them, Be fruitful and multiply, and com- 
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plete the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth” (Gen. 
1:28). They must have been rational be- 
ings or such language would not have been 
intelligible to them. Could the Ape-man 
of Java, half beast and half man, have un- 
derstood such commands? Where is the 
primitive man of evolution of whom it can 
rightly and reverently be said that he was 
created in the divine image? 

The first chapter of Genesis tells us that 
man’s mind or soul was created in the simil- 
itude of his Maker. The second chapter, 
which is complementary, not contradictory, 
to the first, tells us how God fashioned 
man’s body, forming it from the dust of 
the ground. The word “dust” (Hebrew, 
aphar) means the finest and cleanest ma- 
terial of the soil. This is scientific, for we 
know that man’s body is composed of the 
same chemical constituents as the ground, 
and when it dies, it returns to “its kindred 
element.” Besides, practically all the ma- 
terial which we eat and assimilate in our 
bodies comes ultimately from the soil. 

Then God united the created soul and the 
fashioned body into a living, rational and 
self-conscious personality. With his body 
man was connected with the natural realm; 
with his mind he was able to hold commu- 
nion with his Creator and with other ra- 
tional human beings as they came into ex- 
istence. Surely all this is reasonable and 
illuminating. 

Referring again to the making of man’s 
corporeal nature, the Hebrew verb yatsar 
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does not mean to grow or develop, but to 
fashion, form or mold. Note the Biblical 
writer’s precision in the use of words. He 
did not use the verb yatsa, which actually 
means to grow: No! He added the Hebrew 
letter Res, making it yatsar, to fashion, so 
that no one would ever need to mistake 
his meaning, namely, that man’s body was 
not evolved from the body of an animal, but 
was divinely fashioned. 

As soon as the man was created and 
fashioned, he was placed in a garden (He- 
brew, gan) not in a jungle or a wilderness 
(Gen. 2:8). He was told to “dress and 
keep” the garden (verse 15). He was made 
a free agent, having the power of choice 
(verse 16). Through the divine instruction 
he was able to distinguish between good 
and evil (verse 17). He had the intelli- 
gence to name the animals as they passed 
before him (verses 19, 20). But among 
all the animals, although God had created 
them and had made them “very good” (Gen. 
1:31), the man was not able to find a suit- 
able helpmate (Gen. 2:20). Therefore God 
formed another human being from the 
man’s seminal substance, so that she would 
be of the same stock and genus, and would 
therefore be a fit companion for him. That 
is precisely the woman’s position today. 

This whole Biblical narrative, I firmly 
hold, is historical and factual. In order to 
be scientific we need not surrender the 
Bible. All in all, it gives a most adequate 
and satisfactory solution of the problem of 
origins. This crucial problem solved, it also 
solves for us the problems of the purpose 
and destiny of human life. 
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HAVE been asked to reply to Professor 
| Keyser’s article. That is a request dif- 

ficult to fulfill: it touches the scientist 
at the tender spot of his self-respect, for 
almost, if not quite without exception, the 
scientist takes no more seriously the anti- 
evolution argument than he does the argu- 
ment in favor of a flat earth or against the 
germ theory of disease. Some things, sci- 


entists agree, are settled beyond the need 
of argument; evolution is one of them. How- 
ever, in the interest of religion rather than 
of science, I will point out the differences 
between Professor Keyser’s position and my 
own. I do not expect to change his opin- 
ion; but I do not wish his statement to go 
unchallenged. 

First it is necessary to define terms: 
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Evolution is the theory that all species or 
kinds of plants and of animals, including 
man, are derived by descent with variation 
from earlier simpler forms. It is a theory 
of the origin of species, not of the origin of 
life. That it does not explain what it does 
not pretend to explain is nothing against 
it. Few biologists are worrying over the 
origin of life. It is also independent of any 
theory as to the causes or factors of evolu- 
tion, such as natural selection or the effects 
of use and disuse. Though biologists differ 
sharply as to these last they are as one in 
their acceptance of evolution. And it should 
be said that the decision as to whether evo- 
lution will be accepted or not, will be and 
indeed already has been, made by biologists 
and geologists alone; it will not be made by 
laymen who “having read many books both 
pro and con are convinced that the case for 
evolution [has or] has not been proved.” 
(All quoted sentences are from Professor 
Keyser’s article.) It will be settled by those 
who work at first hand with the plants and 
animals of the present and the past, and 
who find that the facts with which they 
deal fall into order and are intelligible only 
when the truth of evolution is assumed. 

The alternative theory is special creation; 
that species were created distinct and have 
continued to breed true to type or kind to 
the present. 

It is more necessary for me to define 
Christianity, for while Professor Keyser and 
I are using the same word we are evidently 
talking about very different conceptions. I 
define Christianity as the view and way of 
life of Jesus which (1) assumed behind this 
world a loving personality (Our Father) in- 
terested in man and accessible to man, and 
which (2) holds that love is the only prin- 
ciple which we can use toward our fellow- 
men. I do not include in essential Chris- 
tianity the great mass of theological and 
ecclesiastical baggage loaded on it by an- 
cient partisans. I do not include, as Profes- 
sor Keyser does, any particular view of the 
sible. Between Christianity as thus de- 
fined and science I see no conflict. 


SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE 


I absolutely dissent from the fundamen- 
tal assumption of Professor Keyser that a 
particular and now discredited and generally 
discarded theory of the Bible is an essen- 
tial part of Christianity; that “the whole 
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biblical narrative is historical and factual,” 
in other words that the Bible, including all 
the Old Testament, is without error either 
of historic or scientific fact. It is significant 
that Professor Keyser, in his defense of 
what he calls Christianity, never once refers 
to its founder, nor even to the New Testa- 
ment. Even his references to the Old Testa- 
ment (Hebrew writings) do not go beyond 
the second chapter of Genesis! That is a 
long, long way from Jesus and Christianity. 

The New Testament contains the priceless 
record of the life and teachings of the 
founder of Christianity. The Old Testament 
is the centuries-long record of that nation 
which in pre-Christian times saw deepest 
into the things of God; the most inspired 
people, if you please, of the ancient world; 
the one that God could and did use in the 
highest degree as a means of revelation of 
himself to mankind. But it was moral and 
spiritual truth which was being revealed, 
not the facts of geography, geology, zool- 
ogy, mathematics or history. What the 
Hebrew writers got along these lines they 
got from their contemporaries. 

Naturally, when these writers came to 
chronicle the history of their race, which 
begins with Abraham and not with the crea- 
tion, they did what so many since have done, 
tried to go back to the beginning; hence we 
have the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
For the pre-Abrahamic days they went to 
whatever they could find in the way of writ- 
ten or oral sources, to chronicle, tradition 
or poetry. They borrowed largely from 
their older neighbors to the east in the 
Tigris-Euphrates flood plain. There they 
got the story of the deluge, a Babylonian 
tradition which doubtless has its source in 
some great historical disaster in the valley. 
There, too, they got the creation story, 
which can hardly have had a similar origin, 
but grew out of the speculations of earlier 
philosophers to account for the beginnings 
of things. To appreciate the higher spir- 
itual level of the Hebrew writers it is nec- 
essary only to compare the Genesis story 
of the deluge with that in the Babylonian 
records. The ignoble squabbling of gods 
and goddesses is omitted, a lofty monothe- 
ism replaces polytheism, and the catastrophe 
is represented as a punishment for sin; that 
is, it is given a moral value. 

Taking this view of Genesis I do not need 
to answer Professor Keyser’s claim that 
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evolution is irreconcilable with the creation 
story of Genesis. We agree. It is irrecon- 
cilable. So is geology irreconcilable with 
the deluge story of Genesis. Not only is 
there no geological evidence for a world 
flood since the beginning of the human 
period, or for that matter at any earlier 
period, but there is positive and conclusive 
evidence against it. Further, there are two 
irreconcilable accounts of creation in Gen- 
esis itself. The first ends with Chapter II, 
Verse 3; the second takes the rest of Chap- 
ter II. It is not necessary to be a Hebrew 
scholar to see this. No one, without a 
theory to prove, can take the plain reading 
of these two chapters and see anything else 
than two independent accounts, in 'part con- 
tradictory. The earlier writers were not so 
careful about smoothing out inconsistencies 
in their sources as are historians today; 
possibly they did not hold mere facts of 
science and history in such awe as some 
of us moderns do, but were more interested 
in moral and spiritual principles. So even 
if it were desirable to attempt to reconcile 
the geological account of creation with that 
in Genesis it would be necessary to wait till 
Professor Keyser or some one in his camp 
could tell the geologist which of the two 
accounts he was to match. The late Pro- 
fessor Dana, a sincere Christian scholar, 
in the earlier editions of his Manual of 
Geology, attempted a reconciliation of the 
Biblical and geological stories of creation. 
In his last edition (1895), issued shortly 
before his death, he dropped this out, not 
because of any loss of faith, but because he 
had come to see that the two accounts were 
not only irreconcilable, but lay in two 
wholly different fields of thought and were 
never intended to be reconciled. 

So while I not only admit but claim that 
evolution and the creation story of Genesis 
are irreconcilable, I deny absolutely that 
that has anything to do with any irreconcil- 
ability of evolution and Christianity. The 
theory of the historical and scientific in- 
errancy of the Old Testament is not only 
not a part of Christianity, but it is an error 
in itself. 


PROOFS OF EVOLUTION 
I will not attempt here to “prove” evolu- 


tion. The evidence is everywhere in the 
fields of comparative anatomy, embryology, 
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paleontology and geographical distribution. 
If any reader wants the detailed proofs 
there are numerous excellent books in which 
they are set forth, among others Lull, Or- 
ganic Evolution; Scott, The Theory of Evo- 
lution; Jordan and Kellogg, Evolution and 
Animal Life; Newman, Readings in Evolu- 
tion, Genetics and Heredity. 

It is customary for the anti-evolutionists 
to ask embarrassing questions of the scien- 
tists. I would be interested to know Pro- 
fessor Keyser’s answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Why, on the theory of special creation, 
is one fundamental skeletal structure used 
for such widely different organs as the arm 
of man, the wing of the bird and bat, the 
fore leg of the horse and cow, the paddle 
of the whale? The uses of the organs are 
vastly different, but the same bones, now 
extended, now reduced, now in part omitted 
are used. The evolutionist, of course, ex- 
plains it by the evolutionary adaptation of 
the common vertebrate structure to differ- 
ent uses. But what does the special crea- 
tionist say? Man does not make a wagon, 
a boat and an airplane after the same plan. 
Was there a lack of originality at creation? 
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9, Why are there so many rudimentary or 
vestigial organs in man as well as in other 
animals? The evolutionist explains them 
as the dwindling remnants of organs used 
by progenitors along the evolutionary line. 
In man, among many other such rudimen- 
tary organs are muscles to move the ears 
(useful to a donkey but not of much use to 
most men), a little tail, and worst of all the 
appendix, corresponding to an organ better 
developed and useful to some of the other 
animals, but bringing little but sorrow to 
man. Why should the human embryo have 
at a certain stage structures which corre- 
spond to the gill slits of the fish? And 
regarding the two splint bones in the horse 
which are all that is left of the second and 
fourth toes, perfectly intelligible to the evo- 
lutionist who has the series of fossil horses 
from the early Tertiary to the present, and 
sees the side toes disappear as the succes- 
sive horses got speed by rising on their 
toes, bringing all but the middle toe clear 
of the ground, what does the special crea- 
tionist say? Was there carelessness at cre- 
ation? 

8. There are hundreds of working scien- 
tists. Will Professor Keyser name three 
of standing in geology, zoology, botany or 
anthropology who do not believe in evolu- 
tion? 

I shall not attempt to answer Professor 
Keyser’s claim that organisms do not change 
today. Like never begets like; the child is 
never like the parent, exactly. And the 
domestic animals; there they are at the 
State Fair, pigs, cattle, dogs, ducks, pigeons 
in all their confusing varieties. Let any one 
look for himself at the rose, peony, chrysan- 
themum or iris show. As a man said at the 
time of the Dayton trial: “No one can 
Work in a greenhouse for fifteen years and 
not believe in evolution.” 

I will, however, give an example, the 
authority for which comes from a Bible 
source. Paul says (Acts XVII, 26): “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men.” 
Can it be that Professor Keyser and I, and 
the Mongol, the Negro and the Australian 
bushmen go back to one human starting 
point, and can that be true without some 
evolution? Possibly the human races, start- 
Ing from a common source, migrated in dif- 
ferent directions, became more or less com- 
pletely separated in Eurasia, Africa and 
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Australia, and developed along somewhat 
different lines in their different homes, 
giving us the present races of mankind. 
Here seems to be a place where science and 
the Bible agree. But this is all that the 
scientist means by evolution; and it is hu- 
man evolution, too. 


PROFESSOR KEYSER’S GEOLOGY 


My own work is in the field of geology 
and I am grieved to find that wherever Pro- 
fessor Keyser touches geology he is hope- 
lessly muddled. “No one can go back a 
million years and prove anything.” The 
geologist does it every day. 

“Tf evolution is true, there must have 
been myriads of intermediate forms; but 
no such forms have been discovered.” The 
rocks are full of them. They are a pest to 
the paleontologist, who knows that there is, 
in a sense, no such thing as a distinct 
species. His hardest task is to decide where 
to draw the arbitrary line between closely 
related species. Among innumerable inter- 
mediate fossil forms are the Archaeopter, a 
toothed, long-vertebrated-tailed bird of Ju- 
rassic time much nearer to the reptilian 
stock from which the birds are believed to 
come than any modern bird; the seed-ferns 
of the Carboniferous, intermediate between 
the quite distinct ferns and seed plants of 
today. And in hundreds of instances he can 
show the relations of forms up through the 
rock formations by lines diverging upward 
like the genealogical lines of a family tree. 
Indeed, that is precisely what he is dealing 
with—the family trees of groups of animals 
through a considerable period of geological 
time. Of such genealogical trees that of 
the Tertiary horses is the most striking. 
Proboscidians, camels and many of the other 
vertebrates can be arranged in similar tree- 
like descent lines, as can many smaller sub- 
groups among the invertebrates, notably 
among the brachiopods and cephalopods. 
The paleontologist could always arrange his 
species in this manner if his series of fossils 
was complete. 

“What was Nature doing in East Anglia 
during those 48,000,000 years?” Many 
things. Of one we are certain: it was a 
land area. River erosion and not sedimen- 
tation was going on, and so no marine sedi- 
ments were laid down. The record of that 
period the geologist gets from some other 
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place. At Professor Keyser’s home town 
of Springfield, Ohio, the glacial deposits 
rest on Silurian limestones. Now man was 
in existence in Europe at the time those 
glacial deposits were made. Does this 
“bring the Age of Man quite close to the 
[Silurian] age” which preceded the Age of 
Fishes? Hardly. 

“There is no place on earth where the 
complete series of fossiliferous strata as 
given in the textbooks on geology is found.” 
Probably true. “This serial order has been 
artificially arranged * * * by taking the 
evolutionary theory for granted, and then 
arranging the order to suit.” Demonstra- 
bly false. The law of superposition, the 
law that in areas of undisturbed rocks the 
overlying sedimentary rocks are the 
younger, was known to the early geologists. 
William Smith, before 1800, sixty years be- 
fore Darwin, by the publication of the 
Origin of Species, had ‘put evolution on the 
intellectual map of the world, discovered 
the principle that is at the foundation of 
historical geology, namely, that the succes- 
sive rock formations, shown by their posi- 
tion one above another to be of different 
age, can be recognized by their contained 
fossils. Fossils thus become “Medals of 
Creation,” to use Hugh Miller’s phrase. 
We now know that the reason that this is 
so is because there has been evolution of 
plants and animals through the past history 
of the earth. But this was quite unknown 
to Smith, who knew only the fact, not the 
explanation of the fact. Further, Smith 
himself determined the order of succession 
of the English strata from the Old Red 
Sandstone (Devonian) to the Tertiary. 
Sedgwick and Murchison later added below 
the Silurian and Cambrian systems. So 
far from “the serial order of strata being 
artificially arranged by taking evolution for 
granted,” the geological succession, the suc- 
cessive strata and their contained fossils, 
were known substantially as we know them 
today a quarter century before the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species, at a time when 
geologists almost without exception were 
special creationists in so far as they con- 
cerned themselves with the problem of the 
origin of species at all. 

“Older fossil beds lie conformably and 
evenly on top of the so-called more recent 
beds.” This statement is, as every tyro 
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in geology knows, false. It probably js 
taken from Price’s book, The New Geology, 
Price has rewritten geology from the funda. 
mentalist point of view. He has taken the 
well-known fact of local reversal of rock 
beds by folding and _ thrust-faulting jp 
regions of mountain structure, and tried to 
show from that that there is no such thing 
as a rock succession. The book is interest. 
ing as an example of abnormal psychology 
(I assign some of the parts to my students 
as an illustration of “crazy” geology); as 4 
statement of geology it is worthless; among 
geologists it is a joke. Price has not over- 
turned, as he claims, the work of geologists 
for the last century, and if the anti-evolu- 
tionists rely on his statements they are 
heading for disaster. 


GEOLOGY DIRECT PROOF 


There is plenty of evidence for evolution 
in botany and zoology, but the actual evolu- 
tion took place in the geologic past. Its 
direct proof belongs to geology. It is the 
geologist and paleontologist who find the 
actual ancestral forms. The chance of pre- 
serval as fossils to the present and then of 
discovery is small, especially for land forms 
which include most of the higher verte- 
brates. But the finds are abundant enough 
to show thousands of intermediate forms 
and many upward diverging lines of evolu- 
tionary advance leading to the present 
species. 

Do we fear evolution because we hate to 
acknowledge our animal relationship, much 
as we sometimes hate to admit our lowly 
social origins or to acknowledge our poor 
relatives? We are told that the same Father 
who is interested in us notices the fall of 
the sparrow. Perhaps a little more of His 
spirit would make us, as it did St. Francis 
of Assisi, more considerate of our animal 
companions. 


And do we ever stop to think that each 
individual among us has evolved? Every 
human being starts as a single cell, and 
passes in his life cycle through substan- 
tially the same series of changes through 
which the evolutionist believes the race has 
gone. The process is shortened, telescoped, 
that is all. Why are we so anxious to deny 
for the race what we cannot deny for the 
individual? 

I am therefore opposed to the point of 
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view of Professor Keyser’s: article for the 
following reasons: 

1. It is muddled and erroneous biology 
and geology. 

9. It is based on a misconception of 
Christianity and on a wrong and outgrown 
view of the Bible. It thus injects a non- 
essential and non-defendable element into 
Christianity. In doing this Professor Key- 
ser is doing what a military commander 
would be doing if he threw troops into and 
attempted to hold a position that every 
trained military leader knew would be 
taken with the loss of its defenders. He 
would be inviting defeat, and court-mar- 
tial. 

3. It is harmful to religious belief. It 
puts a false alternative before people, 
especially young people. In effect it says: 
“You cannot believe in evolution and in 
Christianity.” The answer comes: “I know 
that evolution is true. If I cannot believe 
in evolution and in Christianity I shall have 
to give up Christianity.” So the cause of 
religion suffers at the hands of its pro- 
fessed friends. 

Science gives valued support to intelli- 
gent religious belief. Science teaches that 
we live in a world of law, in a dependable 
world. And we are coming to see not only 
that the world of nature apart from man 
is a dependable world, but that our human 
world as well is a dependable social and 
moral order. What a man sows that shall 
he also reap. This conception is funda- 
mental to religion. 

Science makes a second and not less im- 
portant contribution to religious belief in 
evolution. Evolution is not only not in 
conflict with essential Christianity, it is the 
strongest support which science can give to 
the spiritual interpretation of the world 
and so to religion. Evolution includes 
plants and animals below man and man 
himself; not only his body, but his mind 
and spirit as well—his total personality. 
As body and mind evolve together (we 
know not how) in the development of each 
individual, so they have evolved together 
(again we know not how) in the history of 
the race and of life. Through millions 
of years life has been developing, produc- 
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ing in succession the higher groups of ani- 
mals. Through several hundreds of thou- 
sands of years mankind has been develop- 
ing through half-human ancestors, through 
savagery and barbarism to civilized man at 
his best as we know him today; to Isaiah, 
Socrates, Paul, Savonarola, Shakespeare, 
to the countless men and women who in 
their limited spheres are living helpful, 
courageous, constructive lives and aiding in 
the onward march of humanity. The whole 
process is a unity. It can be judged only 
when one sees the end, or enough of it to 
get some idea of the end. Different people 
will interpret it in different ways, and 
there is much about it that we cannot, per- 
haps never can, understand. Some are 
saying that it came about by the chance 
concurrence of atoms, in a purely mechani- 
cal way, with no intelligence behind it. 
Some of us cannot take this view of it, 
cannot look at this long result of time and 
believe that it took place without a direct- 
ing intelligence behind it, an intelligence 
akin to our own but vastly greater, and 
conscious of the direction and meaning of 
the whole process. The stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. If at the end we 
find moral and spiritual values, they would 
seem to imply an intelligence caring for 
moral and spiritual values. But this is to 
make the universe spiritual and not mate- 
rial, to conserve religious values. I know 
perfectly well that this is faith, not knowl- 
edge, philosophy, not science. But no 
thinking scientist, no thinking human 
being, can avoid becoming at times a 
philosopher. It is not a question of becom- 
ing a philosopher but of what kind of a 
philosopher one shall become. 

The critical and pressing problem today 
is: Is this world spiritual? Does it con- 
serve personal and spiritual values, or is 
it indifferent to all that man holds dear- 
est? The doctrine of evolution, proposed 
first in the field of biology to explain the 
origin of species and since extended to cover 
the origin of the earth and of the solar sys- 
tem, of the stars, and of man, both body 
and personality, offers a definite contribu- 
tion to the solution of this problem in a 
way that can help religious belief. 
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Sweeping, Changes in Dry Law 
Enforcement 


By HERBERT E. MORGAN 


DIRECTOR OF RECRUITING, UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


of Prohibition, has thus declared his 
policy in the execution of the Vol- 
stead law: 


1. JAMES M. DORAN, Commissioner 


A new era has come in Prohibition en- 
forcement. Our recent efforts in New York 
have demonstrated that the law can be en- 
forced without door-smashing and wrecking 
the establishments where violations are 
found. As long as I am in charge * * * we 
will enforce the law in a lawful manner, 
without violence or the necessity for apolo- 
gies afterward. The public will find a new 
type of Prohibition agent at work. He will 
be a man who knows his job and does it in 
a quiet, thorough manner, without spectacu- 
lar raids or gun play. The Prohibition law 
is a dignified law and can be enforced in a 
dignified manner. 


Dr. Doran feels that appointments 
through political pressure or personal favor 
have been the curse of the Prohibition en- 
forcement organization. The following ex- 


ample of the way such appointments have 


resulted proves the point. About two years 
ago a certain man was appointed to a minor 
position in the Federal Prohibition enforce- 
ment service. His salary was $2,000 a year, 
Six months later he was coming to work in 
a limousine. Indiscreet as that was, the em- 
ploye became even bolder, with the result 
that both he and the politician who had put 
him in the job were convicted on charges 
involving collusion in releasing for bootleg 
purposes liquor that had been seized by the 
Government. Doubtless the easy money was 
attractive to the Government employe. Also, 
he felt that he was under obligation to his 
“influence”; that he owed something to the 
power that had given him the employment. 
It is possible that the whole scheme was 
prearranged. 

The case described is authentic. It is 
also typical, for in the eight years since the 
Volstead law became operative 1,162 em- 
ployes in the Federal Prohibition force have 
been removed for delinquency or misconduct. 
In 551 of the cases the character of the 
offense warranted prosecution in the courts. 
Usually others besides Prohibition employes 


were involved, in a iarge percentage of the 
cases the “outsiders” being active, eve 
prominent, in politics. Three State dire. 
tors of Federal Prohibition “enforcement” 
have been sentenced to serve penitentiary 
terms. How many violations within the 
service have not been discovered will neve; 
be known. 

The crimes and minor offenses charged 
against Prohibition employes run the gamut 
from drunkenness and neglect of duty to 
murder, with solicitation or acceptance of 
bribes taking first place. On the other side 
of the ledger it is found that forty-nine 
have been killed in raids and twelve in ac. 
cidents, mainly through automobiles. The 
Prohibition agents have themselves killed 
129 persons. 

An act of Congress of March 3, 1927, re- 
organized the Prohibition work of the 
Treasury Department, established the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition under that department 
and brought within the provisions of the 
Civil Service law of 1883 the personnel of 
the newly created bureau, with the single 
exception of its chief officer, the Commis 
sioner. The act provides for the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
a Commissioner of Prohibition. In general, 
the duties of the new Bureau of Prohibition 
are the enforcement of the National Pro- 
hibition act and other laws passed under 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and the Harti- 
son Narcotic act and other laws relating to 
narcotic drugs, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may direct. 

There is not the least doubt that the Civil 
Service Commission is going to unusual 
lengths in the selection of the new Prohibi- 
tion force under the recent law. 

When the Civil Service Commission’s ex- 
aminations were announced in the Spring 
of 1927 for the entire Prohibition force, 
the author of this article had this comment 
thrust at him every day: “Of course the 
examinations are mere camouflage; they 
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will be so fixed that the present force will 
not be disturbed.” The skeptical were ad- 
vised to await results. They have found 
that one-third of the incumbents of the 140 
higher administrative positions failed to 
meet the Commission’s tests and were de- 
clared ineligible. These tests consisted of 
a rating on training and experience in 
executive duties, an oral interview, a search- 
ing character investigation, and a compari- 
son of fingerprints with the records of 
penal institutions. They have found that 


two-thirds of the incumbents of the agents’, 
investigators’, and inspectors’ posts were 
declared ineligible because they failed to 
qualify in a written test of intelligence and 
judgment consisting of 40 questions, of 
which the following is a fair sample: 


A number of pint bottles of whisky were 
found in the automobile of a man arrested 
for driving while in a state of intoxication. 
Which is the best indication that the man 
intended to distribute them? (1) Friends 
call frequently at his residence. (2) The 
bottles were wrapped separately and ad- 
dressed to different persons at an athletic 
club. (3) Liquor of the same brand and 
label is possessed by another man in the 
same neighborhood. (4) The man owns 
stock in a soft-drink manufacturing com- 
pany which operates near his home. (5) He 
attempted to conceal the liquor. 

Others of the rank and file were elimi- 
nated by the oral interview, the character 
investigation, or the fingerprint compari- 
son. 

The act of March 3, 1927, brought within 
the competitive examination system ap- 
proximately 2,500 positions. The clerical 
and technical employes of the alcohol 
branch were already subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service law, as was the 
entire narcotic division. The whole force 
of the Bureau of Prohibition numbers ap- 
proximately 4,300. The general direction of 
the bureau comes under Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Seymour Lowman, 
who succeeded Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. 
Andrews on Aug. 1, 1927, and it is his duty 
to coordinate the activities of the Bureau 
of Prohibition, the Bureau of Customs and 
the Coast Guard, the two branches last 
named being charged with certain duties in 
connection with the enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion laws in addition to the work for which 
they were primarily created. The Coast 
Guard is chiefly engaged in saving life and 
property from the perils of the sea. In 
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1924 it was provided by Congress with 
means to combat rum running on our coasts. 
Its operations against the notorious “Rum 
Row” off New York Harbor are well known. 
The Bureau of Customs is interested in the 
smuggling of liquor, as it is in all smug- 
gling. It maintains patrols along the 
northern and southern borders of the United 
States as well as inspection forces at ports 
of entry. The active director of the Bureau 
of Prohibition, Commissioner Doran, a 
chemist by training, succeeded Roy A. 
Haynes, who was Acting Commissioner 
until May 20, 1927. 


ENFORCEMENT UNDER CIVIL SERVICE LAW 


Seven years of experience in the adminis- 
tration of the National Prohibition act 
demonstrated clearly that good results in 
Prohibition enforcement could not be ex- 
pected so long as appointments were made 
on any basis other than merit. The Presi- 
dent, the Civil Service Commission, the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League and 
other persons and bodies, official and un- 
official, repeatedly recommended in the in- 
terests of good government the classification 
under the Civil Service law of the entire 
Prohibition personnel. Scandal had become 
a household word in connection with Prohi- 
bition administration. In direct contrast 
was the enforcement of the Harrison Nar- 
cotic act, the employes for which had been 
appointed through open competitive exami- 
nations held by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from the beginning. There is a differ- 
ence between the attitude of the public 
mind toward traffic in and use of narcotic 
drugs and the sale and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. Bootleggers of alcohol 
have frequently informed against bootleg- 
gers of morphine and cocaine. Granting 
this difference, there remained in the quiet 
and efficient enforcement of the Narcotic 
law a strong argument in favor of the se- 
lection of Prohibition enforcement employes 
on a merit basis. : 

A majority of the administrative posts 
in the Bureau of Prohibition have been 
filled from the Civil Service Commission’s 
registers of eligibles. The remainder will 
be so filled at an early date. At the time 
when this article was being written, in 
August, certifications of eligibles for the 
subordinate positions, those of agents, in- 
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vestigators and inspectors, had just begun. 


The delay resulted from a failure of Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for this un- 
usual examination task at the time when 
the law was passed in March, 1927. The 
money did not become available until late in 
December. It took six months to go through 
the process of careful investigation of ap- 
proximately 5,000 men who met the prelim- 
inary requirements, 

It is probable that there will be a short- 
age of eligibles for the subordinate positions 
in some sections. In this event it will, of 
course, be necessary to reannounce the 
examinations for those sections. That is the 
procedure in all examinations. Following 
the practice, those who failed in the written 
test in the first examination may enter the 
second. If a new examination is necessary 
in certain sections, such changes in the 
examination, if any, as are made will be 
for the purpose of improving the selective 
value of the examination, and that alone. 
The Civil Service Commission cannot frame 
its examination tests with a view to per- 
petuating incumbents in the jobs. Changes 
for improvement are common in examina- 
vions. 

It is too early, of course, to realize the 


full effect of the changes in organization 
and policy. But even now there is a notice- 
able improvement in morale and seriousness 
of purpose. Not even the advocates of the 
merit system claim that all will be well in 
Prohibition enforcement within a short time 
after the entire force is recruited through 
tests of fitness. Substantial and progres- 
sive improvement is expected. The problems 
-f enforcement are many and complex and 
they cannot be solved in a week, a month, 
or a year, 


DENATURED ALCOHOL PROBLEM 


One of the great problems of the Govern- 
ment is to shut off from illegitimate chan- 
nels the supply of denatured alcohol. 
Smuggling is another. Moonshine corn is 
less important, although it is a considerable 
factor. Before the Volstead law 
passed, moonshine was made almost exclu- 
sively for home or local consumption. It has 
nce--- become an article of commerce in cities 
as well as in rural districts. It has felt the 
blight of the bootleg trade. Formerly it 
was as wholesome as any whisky, although 
less palatable because it lacked the refine- 
ment of age. Now, the moonshiner, bent on 
large and quick profits, no longer removes 
the aldehydes and fusel oil by triple distill- 
ing. It is a very conscientious moonshiner 
who puts it through even a second time. 
The moonshiner has fallen, along with 
countless others of our citizens. 

In kis own words, Commissioner Doran 
thus outlines his problems: 


was 


The smuggling situation is unquestionably 
improving. One of General Andrews’s out- 
standing accomplishments was the establish- 
ment of means whereby shipping inform:- 
tion is secured and the Coast Guard enabled 
to operate effectively. The land smuggling 
situation is more complex, and in some sec- 
tions is a serious problem. Industrial alco- 
hol control continues to engage a large part 
of our attention. It is a serious matter, but 
I am optimistic as to the present, and with 
the support we are receiving from the De- 
partment of Justice and the _ legitimate 
trade, I feel encouraged for the future. 
Large-scale moonshining is another great 
consideration. It is sectional and follows 
immediately in the wake of better alcohol 
control. It is within our power to break up 
large moonshining units, and we are doing 
it. The smaller-sized operations that result 
tend to accentuate the neighborhood nui- 
sance feature of moonshining, and we see a 
livelier activity of local officials. Misuse of 
medicinal whisky and of wines intended for 
medicinal or sacramental use is among the 
minor problems. 
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No one will deny that the unpopularity of 
the Volstead iaw among a large number of 
our citizens adds greatly to the difficulty 
of the Government’s task. It is not the 
present purpose to discuss the right or 
wrong of Prohibition, but merely to state 
what are believed to be the facts. Those 
who feel that the rights of man have been 
invaded seem to reason with John Stuart 
Mill, that “over himself, over his own body 
and mind, the individual is sovereign.” Mill 
and his disciples, however, leave one a little 
in the dark as to just how far a man may 
go in abusing himself without invading the 
rights of others. And yet there is no doubt 
of the effect of indifference or opposition 
to the Prohibition law on the task of enfore- 
ing it. The Civil Service Commission 
realizes that its organization and the merit 
system may come in for severe criticism 
unless it can be shown three or four years 
from now that there has been a marked im- 
provement in Prohibition enforcement. If 
there is no noticeable betterment, that will 
not prove that the competitive examination 
system is not all that it should be; the 
forces in opposition may be so strong as to 


retard enforcement for many years; but the 
public may not see it that way. It is there- 
fore natural that the Commission should 
make a supreme effort. 

Under the old régime most appointments 
were made for political considerations, and 
it was natural that the appointees should 
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feel that they owed allegiance to the power 
that appointed them. An employe appointed 
through the competitive examination sys- 
tem owes no debt to any one; his. whole duty 
is to the public. The new force will have a 
better start on that account. If any activity 
should be divorced from politics, law en- 
forcement should. The members of the Civil 
Service Commission agree with Commis- 
sioner Doran in the belief that political ap- 
pointments have been one of the chief 
hindrances to Prohibition enforcement. In 
answer to the author’s question on this 
point, Dr, Doran said: 


It is futile for the executive to plan cam- 
paigns of action unless the personnel can 
carry them through. My observation of the 
past actions of the Federal Prohibition Unit, 
in failing at some points and being only 
moderately successful at others, points 
strongly to the conclusion that it has fallen 
short of the mark, not through lack of zeal 
on the part of its leaders, but through weak- 
ness of personnel generally. We need to 
strengthen ourselves before the public. I be- 
lieve the good citizen, regardless of personal 
inclinations, wants to see the Federal en- 
forcement agency worthy of this great Gov- 
ernment. I am bent upon the building of a 
machine of high-grade men with a service 
morale. Prohibition enforcement is hard, 
grinding work, and its success will be made 
up of innumerable tasks of subordinates, 
well done. I am confident that public opin- 
ion will support Federal officers who 
measure up to their responsibilities. The 
competitive examination system will help us 
to assemble and maintain a force such as we 
hope to build, one that will function as 
creditably as any other arm of the Federal 
Government. 





John Fisher, Creator of the Modern 
British Navy 


By H. A. DE WEERD 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Great Britain, twenty years ago the 

chief competitor in the headlong race 
for naval armaments, has just entered into 
an agreement with France for the mutual 
limitation of four classes of war craft. What 
would be said to this reversal of policy, par- 
ticularly by the man who designed the mod- 
ern dreadnought and perhaps did most to 
raise the British Navy to its enormous war- 
time strength ? 

Lord Fisher, who combined in one person- 
ality something of the wisdom of Nestor and 
the fanaticism of Saint Paul, was held by 
his friends to have been “the most distin- 
guished British naval officer since Nelson,” 
and by his enemies an amusing idiot. The 
explanation of this paradox is quite simple. 
John Fisher upset fat men in the Admiralty 
and in the service who were content with 
things as they were. “Radical Jack,” as his 
professional associates called him, or “Hell- 
fire Jack,” as the sailors knew him, struck 
the sedate paint and brush tranquility of 
Whitehall, with the shocking vigor of a 
tropical storm. His imagination, which was 
astonishing, his wit, which was legendary, 
and his utter disregard for social and pro- 
fessional conventionalities gave to this gen- 
ius a decided air of recklessness and dare- 
deviltry. And since these qualities are rare 
in England, or at least at the Admiralty, his 
“foreign birth” was called upon to explain 
the phenomenon. 

He was born at Rambodde, Ceylon, on 
Jan. 25, 1841; and the peculiar Oriental cast 
of his eyes led some of his less meticulous 
enemies to refer to him as the “yellow 
peril” in the British Navy. Fisher’s pre- 
cocity soon evidenced itself, for he declares 
that at nine months he felt perfectly justi- 
fied in refusing to be weaned. Childhood 
precocity developed into a manly vigor of 
expression and activity which never left him 
even in his advanced old age. King Edward 
VII told Fisher, for whom he had a fond 
attachment, that he was too violent. For 


VV Great Britain, and with good grace, 


the Fisher fist went under the King’s nose 
with fine democratic impartiality, and one 
of his contemporaries referred to him as 
“not so much a man as a natural element.” 
His strength seemed everlasting. At the 
Admiralty during the Great War, at the age 
of 74, he overworked his subordinates and 
embarked upon the most extensive building 
program of his own unique career. When 
crossed in his purpose he could become so 
enraged that every nerve and artery in his 
body seemed strained to the breaking point. 
Yet they weathered the storm easily, for 
like the rest of the Fisher anatomy, they 
were fashioned from heroic stuff. 

Fisher was nominated for the service 
when he was 13 years old by Sir William 
Parker, the last of Nelson’s captains who 
fought at Trafalgar. His early record in 
the service was one of eager interest in his 
profession, coupled with an aptitude for 
hard work and a readiness to adopt the new 
when practicable. It was impossible to deny 
Fisher promotion. His round head could 
always be found in the centre of battle or 
controversy, his eyes afire, as he drove home 
his points with the fury of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, and often in their very lan- 
guage. Quoting scripture and confounding 
his enemies by some utterly unexpected 
move, John Fisher forged his way ahead in 
the Royal Navy. 

The reasons why John Fisher advanced 
rapidly in the Royal Navy are not far to 
seek. The ponderous lethargy of Whitehall 
had pervaded the whole sea service. Scarce 
a gun had been fired since Trafalgar. Sir 
Percy Scott’s Fifty Years in the Royal Navy 
shows that the navy had gone over to 
“housemaiding,” that paint and rigging 
were considered more essential than fight- 
ing power; and that the road to advance- 
ment was by means of having the ship in 
perfect order for inspection. “In those days 
it was customary for a Commander to spend 
half his pay, or more, in buying paint to 
adorn H. M. ships, and it was the only 











road to promotion.” Sails persisted in the 
navy until after the successive losses of the 
Captain, Eurydice and Atlanta; and finally 
after the loss of the Condor in 1901, forty 
years after they should have been abolished, 
sails were discarded. No questions were 
asked in the Admiral’s annual ship inspec- 
tion about gunnery efficiency until 1903. 
Commanders not only looked upon gunnery 
practice as unnecessary, but harmful as 
well, since firing the guns had a destructive 
effect on fine paint work. An Admiralty 
order was required to prevent Commanders 
from painting cannon balls, because this in- 
terfered with loading the guns, 
though the esthetic value was rec- 
ognized. (Sir Percy Scott, Page 
30.) Gun mountings practically 
identical with those in the Eliza- 
bethan navy survived until the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century, 
and as late as 1895 nearly half of 
the guns in the Royal Navy were 
muzzle loaders. 

The sanguinary business of the 
Crimean War and later the capture 
of Canton and the Peiho forts con- 
vinced Fisher that the duty of the 
navy was to prepare for war and 
not for inspection. With marked 
similarity to a statement of Clause- 
witz (Vom Kriege, I, Page 4), 
Fisher declared: “The essence of 
war is violence. Moderation in war 
is imbecility. Hit first, hit hard, 
hit all the time, hit everywhere.” 
The British Navy in the early days 
was ill-prepared to hit hard, fast 
or first. Out of the 3,000 rounds 
fired almost entirely from anchor 
by the fleet at the bombardment 
of Alexandria, only ten hits were 
made on the guns of the forts. 

John Fisher early set out to en- 
act much needed reforms. His 
vigor and resourcefulness stood 
him in excellent service, for no one 
is more cordially detested than a 
reformer. Reform in gunnery 
methods, reform in tactics, the 
championing of the submarine and 
torpedo, all came within the scope 
of Fisher’s activities. A recitation 


of his promotions would be tedious; 
he served the navy in nearly every 
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capacity possible; and by 1904, in spite 
of attempts to sidetrack him, Fisher 
became First Sea Lord under Lord Sel- 
borne. At last he had power to execute 
his designs. Characteristically he laid 
down fourteen conditions on which he 
would accept the position. When they 
were agreed to he accepted the apnointment. 
“If I’ve got to kick people’s shins, I want 
to kick them all together.” During the same 
year he was appointed principal naval aide- 
de-camp to King Edward VII. As long as 
King Edward lived he was a stanch sup- 
porter of Lord Fisher. 





International 


John Arbuthnot Fisher, Baron Fisher of Kilverstone, 


born 1841, died 1920 











H. M. S. Inflexible, the ship commanded by Lord Fisher (then 
Captain Fisher) at the bombardment of Alexandria 


The year 1904 sharply marks a new de- 
parture in British naval policy. The pointed 
sequence of the German naval bills showed 
clearly that a war between England and 
Germany was probable. John Fisher looked 
upon it as a certainty. He even foretold 
the date of the conflict and the fact that 
Captain John Jellicoe would be England’s 
Nelson. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 
1902 and the Entente Cordiale of 1904 made 
it possible for Great Britain to readjust her 
naval dispositions with safety. At once the 
North Pacific and South Atlantic squadrons 
were abolished and the Mediterranean and 
Chinese fleets were shorn of their glory. 
But the Channel fleet and the Atlantic fleet 
were strengthened, and by 1906 a Home 
Fleet stationed in the North Sea faced the 
Germans. (B. E. Schmitt, England and 
Germany, page 180.) This Home Fleet, 
which John Fisher continually endeavored 
to strengthen, became known as the Grand 
Fleet on the outbreak of war in 1914, and 
the silent pressure of its superior power 
brought Germany to the limit of her en- 
durance. 

In 1905 John Fisher laid down the 
Dreadnought, an “all-big-gun” ship, with 
speed and armor great enough to make all 
other types obsolete. The surprise and con- 
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sternation of the Germans 
were complete. “From the 
Summer of 1905 until July, 
1907, no battleship was 
laid down by Germany.” 
As Fisher pointed out, be- 
fore Germany could build 
dreadnoughts she would 
have to spend £12,000,000 
sterling in order to dredge 
her harbors and widen the 
Kiel Canal. Hence, by the 
time that Germany laid 
down her first dread- 
nought, England had sev- 
eral in commission. It 
was one of John Fisher’s 
principles always to be 
two or three steps ahead 
of his possible rivals. At 
the same time he started 
scrapping hundreds of old 
vessels that “couldn’t fight 
or run away.” Many of 
these vessels were rich 
in tradition and the social side of the navy 
naturally protested at their destruction, but 
John Fisher went ahead with reckless 
energy, unmindful of public or professional 
criticism. Although it soon became appar- 
ent that England could not lay down two 
keels for every German keel, yet the great 
building programs sponsored by Fisher 
made possible that powerful gray fleet 
which could out-gun and out-steam the Ger- 
man Fleet, and which the Englishman called 
with justifiable pride the Grand Fleet. 

The accomplishment of these far-reaching 
changes in so short a period of time aroused 
a storm of indignation, principally from the 
social side of the Royal Navy. There were 
no longer a host of useless ships “showing 
the flag” in the remote Pacific or Mediter- 
ranean and a chorus of disapproval was 
raised. Cramb, in his Germany and Eng- 
land (page 37, note I), said: 

England has suffered her first defeat, her 
first moral defeat. She has had to withdraw 
her fleet from the Mediterranean. That sea 
was once ours—an English lake. It is no 
longer ours. Our power is concentrated 
watching our dearest friends, those Germans 
who have no intention whatever of coming 
near England! 

The period of Lord Fisher’s tenure of 
office as First Sea Lord, 1904-1910, was one 
of hazard for England. German7’s Fleet 
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was just becoming formidable. Fisher, 
“who had the best brain of any one—for de- 
vising undreamed-of schemes’”—proposed to 
King Edward that the British Fleet, which 
then had several dreadnoughts, while the 
Germans had none, should go over to the 
Kiel Canal without notice or formality of 
war and simply “Copenhagen” the German 
Fleet, as Nelson had done the Danish Fleet. 
The King, of course, would not consider the 
proposal, and yet if it was thinkable for the 
British Fleet to “Copenhagen” the German 
Fleet, it was also thinkable for the German 
craft, especially the light torpedo boats, to 
slip into the English bases and cut down 
the number of English capital ships by a 
surprise attack. Talk of a “bolt from the 
blue,” followed by several “scare” novels, 
led to general uneasiness and apprehension. 
The sea service quivered with expectancy: 


* * * The Admiralty wireless whispers 
through the ether to the tall masts of ships, 
and captains pace their decks absorbed in 
thought. It is nothing. * * * Orisitfire and 
murder leaping out of the darkness at our 
throats, torpedoes ripping the bellies of half- 
awakened ships? * * * (Churchill: The World 
Crisis, 1911-1914, Vol. 1, Page 45.) 

John Fisher was a tower of strength in 
time of danger. Punch had a cartoon of 
Nelson ‘starting to climb down his Column 
on Trafalgar Square, but seeing that “Jackie 
Fisher” was at the Admiralty, he felt that 
the nation was safe and went back to his 


statuesque post. 
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Winston Churchill, who became First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the year 1911, 
gave this account of Fisher’s work: 

For at least ten years all the most impor- 
tant steps taken to enlarge, improve or mod- 
ernize the navy had been due to Fisher. The 
water-tube boiler, the all-big-gun ship, the 
introduction of the submarine (Fisher’s toys, 
as Lord Charles Beresford called them), the 
common education scheme, the system of 
nucleus crews for ships in reserve, and, lat- 
terly, to meet the German rivalry, concen- 
tration of the fleets in the home waters, 
the scrapping of great quantities of ships of 
little fighting power, the great naval pro- 
grams of 1908 and 1909, the advance from 
the 12-inch to the 13.5-inch gun—all in the 
main were his. 


It was hardly possible for such a “reck- 
less, relentless, remorseless” man as Fisher 
was to accomplish everything he did with- 
out seriously clashing with the paint-and- 
brush advocates in the service. Not alone 
that, but Fisher had in him a spark of per- 
versity which led him out of his way to 
indulge in controversy. Naturally he 
clashed with Lord Charles Beresford, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, who. 
admirably represented the social side of the 
naval tradition. Though he had been in the 
navy for forty years, it is said that he had 
tactically handled only three ships for five 
hours in his life. The sailors thought 
Beresford was a politician, while the poli- 
ticians thought him a sailor. The creation 
of the Home Fleet was opposed by Beres- 
ford probably because it cut down the im- 
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H. M. S. Rodney, recently commissioned, a radical departure in British battleship 
construction 
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portance of his command; the dreadnought 
he opposed for reasons known to himself. 
Fisher poured abuse and contempt on 
Beresford and his followers, and they re- 
turned from press and magazine the same 
article. The whole service felt the shock 
of this controversy, and largely on account 
of his indiscretions in publishing the “Bacon 
letters” Fisher was forced out of his office. 


INFLUENCE AFTER LEAVING ADMIRALTY 


Two heavy blows befel Fisher in the year 
1910. He left the Admiralty, and his royal 
supporter, King Edward VII, died. Fish- 
er’s influence, however, was permanent at 
the Admiralty; for when Mr. Churchill be- 
came First Lord in 1911, Fisher became a 
“fountain of truth and inspiration” to the 
First Lord. Fisher had struck an imme- 
diate response in the bosom of the im- 
petuous Churchill, who had a great deal of 
Fisher’s courage and something of his ge- 
nius for taking chances. In The World 
Crisis (page 71), Churchill said: 

I first met Lord Fisher at Biarritz in 1907. 
* * * We talked all day long and far into 
the nights. He told me wonderful stories 
of the navy and all of his plans—all about 
dreadnoughts, all about submarines, ll 
about the new education scheme.for every 
branch of the navy, all about big guns, and 
splendid Admirals and foolish, miserable 
ones, and Nelson and the Bible. * * * 

Thus, after Fisher left the Admiralty and 
basked in the sunlight of Switzerland, he 
still exerted a considerable influence on the 
policies of the Admiralty, especially on the 
building program. He was the man who 
steeled Churchill to plunge for the 15-inch 
gun. He wrote fascinating letters, filled 
with the most unexpected and vigorous mat- 
ter. Often years in advance, Fisher would 
suggest plans and foretell conditions. His 
letters bore the imprint of his masterful 
personality, for they are brilliant and sin- 
gularly forceful. His galloping, breezy 
style, the employment of huge letters for 
emphasis in place of the shake of his fist, 
are hard to associate with a man possessed 
of such great technical knowledge. Speed 
was his mania; surprise his watchword. 

After the 1912 naval program had been 
published he wrote to Churchill: 


I can’t support you at all in any way what- 
ever for any two years’ or more program. 
Some d—d fool has got hold of you and made 
you say that! The great secret is to put off 
to the very last hour the ship (big or little) 
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that you mean to build. (Or perhaps not 
build her at all!) You see your rivals’ plans 
fully developed—you plunge with a design 
50 per cent. better. * * * Sufficient for 
the year is the program thereof. For God’s 
sake get that written up somewhere for you 
to look at when you get out of bed in the 
morning! And do please tell me the name 
of the born fool who hoaxed you. Is it ——? 
** * The most damnable thing in the world 
is a servile copyist! One of the four Nel- 
sonic attributes is “Power of Initiative!’ 
and “Plunge”? is the watchword of ‘‘Prog- 
ress!”? but I sicken you with my reiteration, 
so good-bye. 


To this letter Churchill replied showing 
that the program was not necessarily em- 
bodied in a Parliamentary act, and did not 
therefore sacrifice the needed flexibility. On 
Feb. 25, 1912, Fisher wrote: 


I hasten to reply to your letter * * * 
because if your program (which has my en- 
thusiastic admiration) is not embodied in an 
act of Parliament then all my objections 
vanish. An act of Parliament (the Naval 
Defense act) made us build 20 cruisers that 
only had 48 hours coal supply. Can I ever 
forget that! * * * Don’t make any mis- 
take about big submarines being obligatory! 
* %* * Big risks bring big success! (It 
was Napoleon, wasn’t it? ‘‘Risk nothing, 
get nothing.’’) Increased surface speed 
above all a necessity, and broadside torpedo 
discharges and the bigger gun will come 
automatically with the above essentials and 
they (the big submarines) will be destroyers 
with all the advantages of the present de- 
stroyer and—as well—the power of  sub- 
mergence during daylight attacks. Battle 
tactics will be revolutionized and England’s 
power will be multiplied not seven-fold but 
manifold! * * * For God’s sake trample 
on and stamp out protected cruisers and 
hurry up aviation. * * * 


Fisher had a peculiar genius for building 


war into a ship. He lived and dreamed 
ships, and was never so happy as when he 
was over his head in plans for new ships 
and features. Speed, speed, speed for the 
ships, and bigger, bigger and bigger guns 
he sought. He was never satisfied with 
present achievement, but constantly urged 
the new and better. Fisher should be given 
the credit for foreseeing the part and im- 
portance of underwater warfare and air 
supremacy as an ancillary to sea power. 
When the “cruiser Admirals” were clam- 
oring for ships of the Blonde type, a harm- 
less light cruiser, Fisher wrote to Churchill: 


* * * T say to you deliberately that avl- 
ation has entirely dispensed with the neces- 
sity for this type. What you do want is 
the super-Swift (a large, fast destroyer)— 
all oil—and don’t fiddle about armor; it is 
really so very silly! There is only one de- 
fense and that is speed! for all small ves- 
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H. M. S. Royal Oak, flagship of the British fleet in the 


Mediterranean 


sels (except those who go under water). 
* * * The super-Lion, the super-Swift and 
the super-submarine—all else is wasted 
money! * * * You have got to plunge 
for three years ahead! And the one thing 
is to keep foreign Admiralties running after 
you! It’s hell for them. * * * Sea fight- 
ing is pure common sense. The first of its 
necessities is speed. * * * 


Fisher’s “no armor except speed” theory 
urged the creation of a squadron of fast, 
light battle cruisers, as heavily gunned as 
dreadnoughts but lightly armored and fast 
enough to overtake anything but the fastest 


destroyer. These ships were of undoubted 
value, especially in pursuing a retreating 
foe. After Craddock’s defeat at Coronel, 
two battle cruisers, the Inflexible and the 
Invincible, were secreted across the Atlan- 
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tic and clawed Von Spee 
to death off the Falkland 
Islands. 

Churchill was on the 
point of taking Fisher 
back into the Admiralty 
in 1911, so much was he 
impressed with the old 
man. But he thought bet- 
ter of it and appointed 
Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg as First Sea Lord. 

In order to safeguard 
England’s supply of oil 
during a war, Fisher was 
placed at the head of the 
Royal Commission on Oil. 
However, when war did 
come, a series of circum- 
stances emphasized the 
need of a strong man at 
the Admiralty. The Goe- 
ben escaped and held up 
the tottering frame of, 
Turkey; Von Spee ranged 
the seas unmolested; and 
the Hogue, the Cressy and 
the Aboukir were at the 
bottom of the “Broad 
Fourteens” as a result of 
one forenoon’s work for 
the U-9. Doubt was raised 
against the German origin 
of Prince Louis, and 
Churchill, in October, 1914, 
offered the position of 
First Sea Lord to Fisher, 
who at once accepted. 

“The go spirit” entered the Admiralty 
with Fisher’s return to power. It was nec- 
essary at his advanced age to retire early 
at night, but Fisher worked early in the 
morning, keeping a perpetual ‘clock with 
Churchill, who worked until late at night 
and slept late. Fisher invariably used a 
green pencil in writing his minutes; 
Churchill employed red ink. “Port and star- 
board lights,” said John Fisher. Ships 
bristled with war under his touch; red 
tape, that great handbrake of democratic 
governments, was swept aside. A great 
armada was planned, comprising some 600 
vessels, which it was hoped could be com- 
pleted by 1915. This armada had the 
stamp of Fisher heavy upon it. There 
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were to be fast battle cruisers, fast light 
cruisers, large, fast destroyers, large sub- 
marines, swarms of fast anti-submarine 
craft, large and small monitors, hundreds 
of steel lighters powered with internul com- 
bustion engines for landing troops on hos- 
tile territory. 

The youthful energy of America was en- 
listed; Charles M. Schwab from his im- 
mense resources produced such useful bits 
as eight 14-inch guns in turrets, built for 
the Greek battleship Salamis, and dozens 
of submarines at unheard of time agree- 
ments. Fisher was at the height of his 
eareer. “Bigger and faster” was always 
on his lips. Churchill would suggest an 18- 
inch experimental gun. Fisher would leap 
like a trout. “I'll put it in a light cruiser 
and drive it at forty knots. All speed, no 
armor.” The two battleships Repulse and 
Renown were stripped of a couple of guns 
each and piled full of engines with speed 
“to burn.” The famous hush-hush ships of 
the Furious class were his very children. 
They were Fisher ships, fast, frail and 
heavy hitting. After having installed a 15- 
inch and an 18-inch gun, Fisher was soon 


working on a 21-inch gun, which under the 
advice of Sir S. E. Wilmot changed to a 
22-inch gun, because the enemy, hearing of 
a British 18-inch, would probably turn out 


a 20-inch. (Sir S. E. Wilmot, Nineteenth 
Century and After, August, 1920, page 
355.) “The genius of Lord Fisher swept 
aside all husks and held fast to the kernel 
of truth that the heaviest gun meant vic- 
tory.” (Sir Reginald Bacon, The Dover 
Patrol, Vol. I, page vii.) 

Not only in the field of construction did 
Fisher make his weight felt at the Ad- 
miralty, but also in conduct of the war. 
One of his first acts was to dispatch the 
Inflexible and Invincible to destroy Von 
Spee’s squadron off South America. 

Fisher throughout the war clung to the 
plan he proposed in 1906 in the naval and 
military conversations between France and 
England. Fisher felt that the most vul- 
nerable spot for attacking Germany was 
on the Pomeranean coast; in other words, 
he planned an amphibious attack by way of 
the Baltic Sea. The consternation of Fred- 
erick the Great when the Russians landed 
there during the Seven Years’ War was 
always in his mind. “There’s a lovely 
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spot only ninety miles from Berlin. Any- 
way, it would demobilize a million men.” 
The vast armada under construction was 
designed with this project in mind. 

The general plan of naval strategy as 
outlined by Churchill was: The clearance 
of the seas and return of absent squadrons, 
the closing of the River Elbe, and the ad- 
vance into the Baltic. (Churchill, The 
World Crisis, 1915, page 31.) There were, 
however, certain obstacles in the way of 
the Baltic plan, such as the necessity of 
storming and holding Borkum or some 
other island, the immense staff work which 
would be necessary for so complicated an 
operation, and the fixed hostility of Joffre 
and the French Command for any plan 
which did not focus attention on the west- 
ern front. The loss of the Formidable, 
which was one of the ships training for the 
attack on Borkum, by submarine attack, 
also put cold water on the plan, so that 
gradually the idea of an attack on the 
Straits of the Dardanelles engrossed the 
interest of Churchill. 


DARDANELLES PLAN FORCES RESIGNATION 


Although Fisher by his silence in council 
and his continuance in office allowed him- 
self to be dragged into the Dardanelles 
affair, he stoutly maintained that he was 
opposed to the whole affair as an unwar- 
ranted dispersal of forces denuding the 
main theatre of valuable capital units like 
the Queen Elizabeth. When asked how 
many ships the Allies were likely to lose 
at the Dardanelles, Fisher said: “A dozen, 
but I prefer to lose them somewhere else.” 
Fisher finally resigned when he felt that 
the Dardanelles effort was endangering the 
British margin of safety in the North Sea. 
The Dardanelles Commission has had much 
to say about Fisher’s responsibility in keep- 
ing silent when as technical adviser to the 
First Lord they thought he should have 
expressed his disapproval. In assessing his 
responsibility, however, it might be well to 
remember that while Fisher was blamed 
for keeping silent on his disapproval of the 
First Lord’s plans, Sir William Robertson, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, op- 
posed the idea of a mass of reserve being 
controlled by the Versailles Council and 
took opposition to Lloyd George in front 
of the assembled council and was roundly 








abused for it afterward (Sir William 
Robertson, From Private to Field Marshal, 
page 318.) 

Fisher’s resignation dragged down 
Churchill, and the failure of the Darda- 
nelles enterprise virtually unseated Kitch- 
ener. The bottom dropped out of all naval 
enterprises except that of patrolling the 
North Sea and avoiding submarines. The 
plan for an advance into the Baltic was 
shelved, and nothing ever came of the bril- 
liant plan of Bacon and Rawlinson for a 
landing at Westende and Middelkerke on 
the Flanders coast. Western Front en- 
thusiasm effectively discouraged every re- 
sort except driving old men and boys into 
the shambles of the Somme and Paschen- 
dale. The war became a sanguinary en- 
durance contest in which the contestants 
exchanged lives at a rate unfavorable to 
the Allies. It was immensely galling to 
Fisher to watch the German submarine 
menace grow while England was not taking 
adequate measures to forestall it. In his 
exasperation he asked: “Can the Army win 


the war before the Navy loses it?” He 
longed for power in order to crush this 
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danger, but this was no longer possible. 
Lethargy and caution gripped the vitals of 


the Navy. Writing to a Privy Councilor 
on Dec. 27, 1916, he resumes the old Fisher 
tone: 

I could finish the present German sub- 
marine menace in a few weeks, but I must 
have power. * * * I must be able to say to 
the men I employ, “If you don’t do what I 
tell you, I’ll make your wife a widow and 
your house a dunghill!!! (And they know I 
would.) 

He strenuously opposed England’s costly 
devotion to the Western Front plan of siege 
warfare. “This country owes all she has 
to the sea; it was the sea that won the last 
war,” he said after the armistice, “and if 
we'd stuck to the sea we should not now be 
thinking of bankruptcy and some of us 
imagining Carthage. We were led away 
by militarist folly to be a conscript nation 
and it will take us all we know to recover 
from it.” Feeling that the unhappiness of 
his country and his own retirement from 
the Admiralty were due in part to the inter-. 
ference of politicians in matters of naval 
strategy, he looked back upon the conduct 
of the war and remarked: “We are really 
a very peculiar people, Lions led by Asses!” 


The Soviet’s Treatment of National 


Minorities 
By WALTER RUSSELL BATSELL 


AUTHOR OF Soviet Rule in Russia (ABouT TO BE PUBLISHED) 


MONG the popular aims of war which 
A sprang into prominence after 1914 
was that of self-determination, of the 
freedom of oppressed peoples, or the right 
of nationalities so desiring it to lead an in- 
dependent existence. Like so many of the 
slogans of the time, the exact implications 
of a doctrine of this nature were never 
clearly understood. The Allied Powers 
thought that by espousing the cause of 
small nations they could effect the disrup- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian 
Propaganda, however, at times proves to be 
a boomerang. This was certainly true of 
the national question, for one of the Allies, 
Russia, was even more vulnerable than the 
Dual Monarchy. 
Russia discovered the danger of the 
national question after the Grand Duke 
Nicholas had published a manifesto in 


August, 1914, promising Poland autonomy 


under the Czar. In this far-flung empire, 
embracing more different nationalities than 
any country in the world, the danger of in- 
ternal dissolution was ever at hand. The 
revolutionary outbreaks of 1905, following 
defeat in a war with Japan, showed how 
fragile was the thread which knit the Rus- 
sian Empire together. In 1914, once the 
first enthusiasm for the war passed and 
once the Poles were given a promise of bet- 
ter days, the long-standing national problem 
again became serious. The question was, 
Where could the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion begin and end in the case of an empire 
with 170,000,000 people divided into 577 
tribes or nationalities speaking some 150 
distinct tongues? If the principle received 
complete application, the Russian Empire, 
which, from 1500 to 1900, had increased in 
size at the rate of 130 square kilometers 
a day, would disappear automatically. 

This was exactly what threatened to re- 
sult when the March revolution began in 
1917. The Bolsheviki had long been ad- 
vocates of the rights of small nationalities. 
As far back as 1903 Lenin had proposed 


Empire. . 


that the Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party stand “for the complete right of self- 
determination for all nations.” This plank 
in the revolutionary platform was adopted 
at nearly every conference or congress of 
the party held after 1903. There was only 
one difficulty. The Marxian concept of the 
State called for centralization, a unified 
commonwealth of workers for whom there 
existed no national boundaries. The con- 
flict in doctrine which existed is well shown 
in a resolution adopted by the revolutionary 
party at a meeting held in Galicia in 1913. 
It was then resolved “that the question of 
the right of nations to self-determination 
* * * cannot be involved with the question 
of the practicability of such separation of a 
nation. This last question the Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party must decide in every 
case absolutely independently, from the 
point of view of the interests of the entire 
social development, as well as from the 
point of view of the class struggle for 
Socialism.” Further, though declaring in 
favor of “complete democratic self-govern- 
ment” for peoples with special characteris- 
tics, the party decided that “the interests of 
the working class require the unification of 
the workers of all nationalities in a given 
State in common proletarian, political, 
trade, cooperative-educational, and other 
organizations.” 

The national question entered a new 
phase after the outbreak of the Bolshevist 
revolution in November, 1927. The new 
leaders proceeded to make good their prom- 
ises by proclaiming the equality and sov- 
ereignty of all the people of Russia, includ- 
ing their right to self-determination and to 
form independent States. The actual influ- 
ences behind the national policy of the Bol- 
sheviki, however, cropped out at the con- 
gress of the Russian Communist Party held 
in March, 1919. Bukharin then noted that 
in the case of colonies, Hottentots, Bush- 
men, Negroes and Hindus the formula 
should be the right of self-determination— 
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“we lose nothing by it.” On the contrary, 
Soviet Russia would gain, for such propa- 
ganda would injure the bourgeoisie. But 
where Russia herself was concerned another 
formula would have to be found. In this 
case, according to Bukharin, the right to 
separate could be given only to the “pro- 
letariat,” but, of course, the proletariat 
would want to be closely associated with 
Soviet rule. 


LENIN’S POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 


Lenin opposed this doctrine with an argu- 
ment of political expediency. He recalled 
that the Baltic States, in regard to which 
the Bolsheviki had appeared so willing to 
recognize a separate existence, had been 
granted independence so that the Soviet 
leaders could not be accused of being chau- 
vinistic. Such was the reason why the au- 
tonomy of a Bashkir Republic had just been 
recognized within Russia proper. “One can- 
not refuse to recognize what is; one is forced 
to recognize it,” declared Lenin. The national 
policy of the Bolsheviki was summed up 
also by Zinoviev, then the head of the Com- 
munist International, upon his return from 
a conference of Eastern peoples held at 
Baku in September, 1920. Russia had de- 
nounced the Czarist policy of exploitation, 
he said, “but we cannot do without the 
petroleum of Azerbaijan or the cotton of 
Turkestan. We take these products which 
are necessary to us, not as the former ex- 
ploiters but as older brothers bearing the 
torch of civilization.” The point of view is 
not sui generis with Bolshevist leaders. 
Countries other than Russia, admittedly 
capitalistic if not imperialistic, have been 
equally eloquent about the “white man’s 
burden,” “trusteeship,” “fruits of civiliza- 
tion,” and other excellent but indefinable 
characterizations of empire building. 

The national policy of the Bolsheviki 
manifested itself in the creation of so-called 
autonomous republics and less important 
areas known as autonomous regions or 
labor communes. <A labor commune of the 
Volga Germans was formed in October, 
1918, a Bashkir Republic in March, 1919. 
From that time many republics and regions 
have been formed, so that the present map 
of Russia is not dissimilar to the historical- 
ethnographical map of primitive Russia. 
The purpose behind these formations was, 
of course, the winning of support for the 
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Bolshevist cause. In addition, the creation 
of autonomous formations along Russia’s 
frontiers served as a bait to attract neigh- 
boring peoples under Rumanian, Polish, 
Finnish, and even Chinese rule. 

More important than the autonomous re- 
publics or regions were the larger entities 
which formed the empire of the Czars. The 
Ukrainians, for example, constituted 20 
per cent. of the entire population of Russia. 
Other areas such as White Russia, the Cau- 
casus, and Central Asia were likewise of 
greater importance than various entities 
within the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic. 

Willingly enough Bolshevist Russia had 
renounced all claims to the Baltic States, 
Finland, and Poland. This apparent gen- 
erosity, however, was followed by recogni- 
tion of Soviet republics in the new States. 
It was reasoned that if the Soviet system 
were introduced the independent status 
would be but a fiction. What was not 
foreseen was that, with the support of 
British and French troops and money, or — 
both, these areas would be able to maintain 
their independence under “bourgeois” gov- 
ernments. 

In the instance of other parts of the for- 
mer empire, too, the new leaders had has- 
tened to recognize independent republics. 
But in these areas steps were taken imme- 
diately to insure a close relation to the 
authorities in Moscow. By propaganda, by 
treaties of alliance, and by armed force, 
between 1918 and 1921 the Seviet republics 
of White Russia, the Ukraine, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Bukhara and Khorezm 
in Central Asia, and the Far Eastern Re- 
public were bound closely to the Soviet 
authorities at Moscow. Theories of na- 
tional independence had been proclaimed; 
the Bolshevist leaders shattered that doc- 
trine by every available means on the basis 
that the working class was bound to desire 
a unified workers’ State. 


CONTROL OF NATIONALITIES 


This unified State was brought into being 
when the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


in 1923. The Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, the 
Ukraine, White Russia, Transcaucasia 
(Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia) formed 
the original union, to which the Turkoman 
and Uzbek republics of Central Asia were 


lics was formed 
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added in 1925. The rights of nationalities 
are constitutionally “protected” in the 
union by the guarantee of the right of any 
republic to withdraw therefrom provided 
unanimous consent is given to such action. 
The provision is entirely theoretical and 
hardly of academic interest. The Russian 
. Socialist Federal Soviet Republic dominates 
the union; naturally Moscow does not in- 
tend to permit outlying parts of the former 
empire to slip from her control as did thc 
Baltic States in 1920. 

When the constitution was being drafted 
for the union of all Soviet republics, the 
fundamental law of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic was taken at first 
as a model. The Communist Party, how- 
ever, decided that this did not give adequate 
guarantees to the various nationalities, that 
the inequality of the member republics in 
the union would be too apparent even to 
the layman. So, to maintain the theory of 
a union of equal republics, it was decided 
to provide for a bicameral Central Execu- 
tive Committee, the supreme constitutional 
organ in the Soviet administration for all 
but one week in the year. One of the two 
chambers constituting the Central Execu- 
tive Committee was called the Soviet of 
Nationalities. It is composed of representa- 
tives of the six union republics and of the 
autonomous republics on the basis of five 
delegates from each, and of one representa- 
tive from each autonomous region. Under 
this arrangement the Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic has some 72 repre- 
sentatives on the Soviet of Nationalities 
to 63 for all other republics combined. -Thus 
it is predominant, and State rights such as 
are guaranteed in the American Senate do 
not exist. The other chamber of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee is called the 
Union Soviet. Like the American House 
of Representatives, its membership is based 
on the population. Here the Russian Social- 
ist Federal Soviet Republic has 300 mem- 
bers to 188 for all other republics. Thus 
in every matter which comes before the 
Federal Government, the largest State or 
republic is assured of a clear majority over 
all others, 

The formation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in no wise altered the 
position of the autonomous republics and 
yegions. Their powers were neither les- 
sened nor increased in comparison to what 
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they were. of an 


The local authority 
autonomous republic was, in fact, never very 


great. In the case of a region there was 
no real difference from the status of the 
ordinary province. But for the republic 
there were the same organs of authority as 
were to be found in the case of the Govern- 
ment of the republics directly forming the 
Union. The Congress of Soviets usually 
meets annually; the Central Executive 
Committee is supreme when the Congress 
is not in session; and a Soviet of People’s 
Commissars is supposed to carry on all ad- 
ministrative work. More and more the 
power of the local nationality has been lim- 
ited even in the few matters left consti- 
tutionally to its jurisdiction—agriculture, 
social welfare, justice, education, and health. 
The extent of local autonomy in these mat- 
ters is about the same as that of a county 
under the American system of local govern- 
ment. 

Even with the present lack of local self- 
government in the so-called autonomous re- 
publics, forces are at work which seem to 
have as their purpose the abolition of cul- 
tural-national administrative units. In par- 
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ticular reference may be made to the di- 
vision of Soviet Russia into economic re- 
gions or zones—a type of administrative 
division conceived of in the very early rev- 
olutionary period. No attempt, however, 
was made to apply it until after the forma- 
tion of autonomous republics in conformity 
with national and cultural characteristics. 
It rarely happened that one of these repub- 
lies could be called an economic unit from 
the point of view either of production or 
distribution. If divided according to eco- 
nomic characteristics, it might be necessary 
to place a part of a republic in one eco- 
nomic region and part in another, or even 
to have several economic regions within a 
republic. Thus arose the question, “Since 
the economic administrative unit has its 
own governmental organs, are they to be 
supreme over the organs of authority of 
the autonomous republic?” 

Moscow had intended at first, it- seems, 
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that economic considerations should prevail, 
but the autonomous republics objected 
strongly to violations of the principle of 
their autonomy. The Tartar Republic in 
one instance protested to Moscow when the 
officials of the economic district in which 
the republic was situated attempted to dic- 
tate to the Tartar authorities “in a cate- 
gorical manner.” Finally, at the twelfth 
Congress of the Communist Party in 1923, 
it was decided that in future autonomous 
republics should not be included in economic 
regions, and where already included should 
be given special consideration. 

In trying to win the support of the vari- 
ous nationalities the Bolshevist leaders have 
been confronted by several long-standing 
difficulties. One of these is the “imperial- 
ist chauvinism” of the Great Russian. This 
stock has generally felt a certain superior- 
ity over the more backward Mussulman 
parts of the empire. Possibly the best 
description of this feeling is that given to 
the writer by a Great Russian workman in 
the interior of Russia a year ago. When 
questioned about the relations between the 
Great Russians and the Bashkirs he replied: 


“It is like between a chicken and a goose.” 
To remove all obstacles in the way of a 

unification of the country, the Communist 

Party, at its congress held in April, 1923, 


recommended very positive steps. It was 
then decided that the local languages should 
be fostered even in the administrative or- 
ganization. The possible consequences of 
this measure were not imagined until later. 
Very soon after the party resolution had 
been passed rumblings of discontent began 
to reach Moscow on the part of Great Rus- 
sians and others of the non-local nationality 
who were being refused participation in the 
local Government because they did not speak | 
the language of that particular republic. 
Since 1926, for example, it has been a re- 
quirement that no person shall be employed 
in the Ukrainian administration unless 
familiar with the Ukrainian language. Thi; 
move to place local peoples in the adminis- 
tration promises to be more than temporary, 
for it has been accompanied by a distinct 
cultural revival. Papers and books have in- 
creased in quantity in the local languages, 
while publications in Russian in the same 
areas have shown a corresponding decrease. 

The requirement of a speaking knowledge 
of the local language may end the anomaly 
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of autonomous republics in which the ad- 
ministration has been carried on almost 
entirely by persons not of the local nation- 
ality. One reason for this has been that 
the nationalities are not ardent Communists. 
The Ukraine wil! serve as an example. Out 
of a total population of 28,887,000 there are 
only 167,367 Communists. Then in the State 
Administration at Kharkov the percentage 
of employes according to nationality and, in 
turn, the percentage of that nationality in 
the entire population stand thus, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Ordzhonikidze 
at the fifteenth congress of the Communist 
Party in December, 1927: 


NATIONALITY PER CENT. IN 
STATE 


Per CENT. OF 
TOTAL 


ADMINISTRATION POPULATION 
33.4 13 


Russian... 


Ukrainian. 30.5 74 


30.3 7 

Similar statistics could be given for the 
other parts of the Soviet Union. But the 
deduction to be drawn is generally the 
same. In the local republic the native pop- 
ulation, though numerically superior, is by 
far outnumbered proportionately in the 
State offices either by Great Russians or 
Jews. 

Controversies over the rights of the na- 
tionalities have not been infrequent. At 
the meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union in April, 1926, for 
example, the President of the Ukrainian 
Central Executive Committee observed that 
“in a country of 28,000,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 25,000,000 are Ukrainians, this major- 
ity should feel that the Government of the 
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country is its own, a Government which 
speaks the language of the workers and 
peasants of the country.” In this same 
debate the Secretary of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union remarked that 
“it is useless to say that without the Rus- 
sian language, without the Russian culture, 
we cannot take a step in advance on the 
way to real Socialist and Communist build- 
ing.” 

The national question in Russia now 
stands at the crossroads of Soviet policy, 
Until the matter of local language and cul- 
ture entered into the problem the Soviet 
authorities, by the centralization of the ad- 
ministrative organization whereby all power 
emanated from Moscow, had the situation 
well under control. Rights of nationalities 
had been superseded as a doctrine by class 
rule. But now the further a movement in 
favor of a local language and culture is 
carried the more difficult it becomes to take 
a backward step, the more dangerous polit- 
ically it is to make a false move. Rights 
once granted are not easily taken away. 
The tendency is to increase such privileges 
rather than to risk serious trouble through 
their curtailment. In particular this applies 
to matters where a national consciousness 
is involved. So at present in Russia the 
language qualification can be made an in- 
strument of local autonomy and power. To 
circumvent this possibility the Communist 
Party will have to take a step beyond the 
constitutional fiction which has kept the 
autonomous and national formations in 
check until recently. 
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ed between the Allied and Associated 

Powers and Hungary on June 4, 1920 
(ratified Nov. 13, 1920), has led to cultural, 
educational and economic chaos in Central 
and Southeastern Europe. This treaty was 
a tragic mistake, as will be shown by a re- 
view of the events that led up to it. 

The Armistice Treaty negotiated with 
Hungary by General Diaz, the Italian Gen- 
eralissimo, was signed at Padua, Italy, on 
Nov. 3, 1918. The conditions were severe, 
but they respected Hungary’s territorial in- 
tegrity. Article 3 reads as follows: 


Evacuation of all territory occupied by 
Austria-Hungary since the beginning of the 
war and withdrawal of the Austro-Hun- 
garian forces in a time limit to be deter- 
mined by the Commanding Generals of the 
Allied Forces on the various fronts to a cer- 
tain line of demarcation. 


Ta TREATY OF TRIANON conclud- 


Not a word was said of any annexation 


of Hungarian territory. 

After the Diaz Armistice was concluded, 
steps were taken to arrange its details with 
the Hungarian Government, headed at that 
time by Count Karolyi. An Italian Armis- 
tice Plenipotentiary was sent to Budapest 
for this purpose. This envoy was Captain 
Francesco Carbone, member of the Italian 
Commission in Vienna after the Armistice 
and later member of an international com- 
mission in Budapest under General Smuts. 
Captain Carbone was during the war the 
only Italian officer who had a full command 
of the Hungarian language. His account of 
his dealings with Count Karolyi is both in- 
teresting and historically important because 
of the light it throws on the situation then 
prevailing in Hungary, and the motives that 
impelled Karolyi to prefer an agreement 
with the French rather than the Italians. 
Captain Carbone described his negotiations 
as follows: 


It was a sad picture which unrolled itself 
to my eyes in the Hungarian capital. There 
was practically no Government, no public 
power. Everybody did as he pleased. I had 
a conversation with the Prime Minister, 
Count Karolyi, and I was amazed to see that 


this man had no idea of actual government. 
My mission under these circumstances was 
not an easy affair. Nevertheless I began to 
negotiate with Karolyi in order to obtain the 
application of the Diaz Armistice Treaty. 
Karolyi listened to what I had to say, but he 
constantly delayed and dragged out the final 
agreement. One day in November, 1918, 
when the last day of our negotiations had 
arrived, which was to end with a full ac- 
ceptance of the Armistice terms, Karolyi, 
instead of attending the meeting, quite un- 
announced, boarded a train and decamped 
to Belgrade. [Headquarters of General 
Franchet d’Esperay, the French Command- 
er.] The result is of course known: the de- 
pressing news of Franchet d’Esperay in 
knickerbockers,* and the failure of Karolyi’s 
mission. He signed the Armistice of Bel- 
grade and thereby tore down the frontiers 
of Old Hungary by his own action. Had 
Karolyi accepted the Diaz Armistice, Hun- 
gary’s dismemberment would not have oc- 
curred. Italy, contrary to France, had no . 
interest whatever in the crippling of Hun- 
garian territory to the advantage of Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia and Rumania. The Italian 
solution was the occupation of Hungarian 
territory by Italian troops in order to save 
the integrity of Hungarian territory. New 
divisions stood ready for the occupation of 
Hungary. Had this Italian occupation been 
effected, Czechish, Rumanian and Serbian 
soldiers would never have crossed the Hun- 
garian frontiers. Italy was against the ex- 
istence of the old Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, but had no obligations regarding the 
claims of the new States. 


Carbone gives as reason for Karolyi’s 
attitude, the latter’s faith in the French. 
He [Karolyi] thought 


that if we Italians had occupied Hungary, 
God knows what might have happened! This 
is proof that he could never qualify as a 
statesman. A five-year-old child might know 
that Italy had no designs of conquest upon 
Hungarian territory. A look at the map will 
show why. How far lies Rome from Buda- 
pest? Italy merely desired to assure one 
thing: the execution of the Diaz Armistice 
in her own interest, which in no wise in- 
cluded the dismemberment of a kingdom of 
a thousand years’ existence. It is a pity that 
it was Karolyi’s stupidity which caused the 
failure of this plan. Hungary’s great mis- 
fortune was to have at a time like that a 
Karolyi as Prime Minister, instead of a Mus- 
solini. Had Mussolini been the Minister of 


*A reference to the alleged insulting attitude 
adopted by the French General in receiving 
K4érolyi and the Hungarian delegation in 
knickerbockers, instead of the formal attire 
customary on such occasions. 
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Foreign Affairs instead of Orlando, he would 
have occupied Hungary, with or without the 
cooperation of Karolyi, and by a temporary 
occupation would have prevented that great 
calamity: the invasion of disarmed Hungary 
by the neighbor States. 

This account speaks for itself. It con- 
tains an indictment of Count Karolyi’s Gov- 
ernment which nothing’ can refute. That 
I-arolyi “double-crossed” the Italian Armis- 
tice Plenipotentiary is shown by the well- 
known French publicist Gabriel Hanotaux, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes (XXII, Paris, 
1924, page 100), where he mentions the fact 
that “on Nov. 2 two Hungarian Lieutenant 
Colonels were dispatched to Belgrade to ask 
General Franchet d’Esperay for a suspen- 
sion of arms, in order to apply the Armis- 
tice of the Villa Giusti (Diaz Armistice).” 

When Karolyi after some indecision de- 
cided to go to Belgrade to meet the French 
General, his press loudly acclaimed this de- 
cision as a great national victory, which 
proves again the truth of the old saying: 
“Whom the gods seek to destroy, they first 
drive mad,” for no more brainless act could 
have been committed by him under the cir- 
cumstances. Karolyi’s unexpected move hit 
the Supreme Command in Paris quite un- 
awares. Paris had had more important 
matters to settle than the interpretation of 
the terms of the Hungarian Armistice. 

It was at this juncture that representa- 
tives of the Little Entente countries in 
Paris began to move heaven and earth to 
get the ears of the mighty ones, and it was 
no doubt due to their intrigues that orders 
were given to General Franchet D’Esperay 
to parley with Karelyi. 

Both Gabriel Hanotaux, cited above, and 
André Tardieu (La Paix, Paris, 1921) 
clearly pointed out that “the Governments 
interested in the partition of Hungary 
turned to France in order to secure the real- 
ization of their secret plans of 1915.” 

Professor Temperley (in his History of 
the Peace Conference, p. 352) confirms that 
“this Armistice convention, drawn up as it 
was by the Franco-Serbian Command, took 
sufficient account of Serbian requirements 
and allowed the Serbs to occupy an area in 
the South of Hungary which went beyond 
their territorial claims.” The population of 
the territory occupied by Serbian troops 
was: Magyars, 751,462; Germans, 634,656; 
Serbs, 420,026; Rumanians, 256,407. There 





were 1,853,000 non-Serbs against 420,026 
Serbs. 


TRIPLE OCCUPATION OF HUNGARIAN 
TERRITORY 


According to Article I of the Belgrade 
Armistice Convention, the armies of Yugo- 
slavia were to occupy the region evacuated 
by Hungarian troops 
* * * under conditions which the General 
Commander of the Allied Armies will fix, 
The Civil Administration will remain in the 
hands of the actual (Hungarian) Govern- 
ment. In the evacuated territory only police 
forces and indispensable gendarmerie will be 
stationed for the maintenance of order and 
guards who will be entrusted with the safety 
of the railway lines. 

In flagrant violation of these terms Hun- 
garian civil authorities were removed on 
the day of military occupation. In Decem- 
ber, 1918, this territory was solemnly an- 
nexed by Serbia. 

The same was done on the territory occu- 
pied by Rumania. On January 11, 1919, 
Rumanian troops occupied not only the ter- 
ritories allowed illegally under the Belgrade 
Armistice (that is in violation of the 
Padua Armistice Treaty), but also all 
other territories promised to Rumania 
under the secret treaty of Bucharest, signed 
Aug. 17, 1916. 

According to Dr. Benés (in the Matin 
and in the London Times of Nov. 5 and 6, 
1918) this is what the Czechs gave as an 
excuse for the occupation of Hungarian 
territory: 

The Czechs must occupy the whole of 
Slovakia militarily, because Bolshevism is 
most threatening in Hungary, and thence 
may easily spread further west and even 
touch allied countries if disorder arose. Pol- 
ish territory is also threatened. The Czechs 
alone can avert it, if certain conditions of 
the armistice are fulfilled. 

This statement was a glaring piece of 
hypocrisy, because at that time there was 
no Bolshevism endangering Hungary and 
Hungary, through Karolyi and Professor 
Jaszi, had actually started friendly negotia- 
tions with the Czechs. Nevertheless the 


Czechs were given permission to invade 
Hungary. Instead of neutral Italian troops 
occupying Hungary and preserving its in- 
tegrity for the Peace Treaty, Czech bands 
were allowed to overrun Northern Hungary 
and to occupy Pozsony (Presburg), Kassa 
and so forth. 
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Even Seton Watson declared Pozsony, an- 
cient coronation town of Hungary, to be a 
non-Slovak town: “The town of Presburg 
contains a German-Magyar majority, but is 
surrounded by Slovak territory. It is 
vitally needed by the new State, for its 
Danubian port, and hence as a means of 
commercial access to the Balkans and the 
Black Sea” (The New Europe, London, 
April 3, 1918). 

President Masaryk said in the London 
Times of Jan. 9, 1919: “The Hungarians 
who lose in Presburg a commercial centre 
receive in exchange a great number of 
Czech communities of importance which 
will be joined to Hungary.” Needless to 
point out that nobody has, to the present 
date, ever heard of an inclusion of Czech 
communities in Hungarian territory. Sel- 
dom has a forcible annexation been intro- 
duced with more cynicism and disregard for 
propriety than were the occupations of 
Pozsony and many other purely Hungarian 
towns. 

With regard to one of these three occupa- 
tions and annexations of Hungarian terri- 
tory—that effected by Rumania—a special 
word should be said. It is well known to- 
day that the secret treaties which the Great 
Powers concluded with certain small coun- 
tries have to an extent defeated the aim of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Ru- 
mania made such a secret treaty with the 
Great Powers assigning her more than a 
third of former Hungary containing a tre- 
mendous amount of mining, agricultural and 
other wealth, in the event that she would 
side against the Central Powers with the 
Entente. Although she lay in an excep- 
tionally good strategical area to crush the 
forces of the Central Powers at a very criti- 
cal stage of the war, her almost immediate 
military collapse was pitiful. The Treaty 
of Bucharest followed. No one, of course, 
can claim that the Treaty of Bucharest did 
not rightfully supersede any other trea- 
ties concluded beforehand. The Serbs were 
in the same position as the Rumanians. In 
fact, for a while, their whole country was 
entirely in the possession of the armies of 
the Central Powers. Yet Serbia signed no 
treaty with the Central Powers. There is, 
therefore, a distinct inconsistency in this 
attitude of the Great Powers, which in spite 
of the double treachery of Rumania, re- 
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warded her with such large slices of Hun- 
garian territory—even larger than those 
given to the Yugoslavs. There was no legal 
and certainly no moral ground for such a 
procedure, and all that can explain this in- 
consistency is the fact that through a viola- 
tion of the Padua Armistice Treaty, which 
was accomplished, it is true, with the con- 
nivance of the then Hungarian Government 
under Count Michael Karolyi, France gave 
her consent to the invasion of Hungary by 
Rumanian, Serbian and Czechish troops 
under French command. 


No “SELF-DETER MINATION” 


Research into peace and war literature 
makes clear that the much-heralded “Self- 
Determination” principle which was to 
bring new life to countless “oppressed” 
human beings, has in the case of Hungary 
never, or in but scant instances, been ap- 
plied in practice by the Peace Makers. 

In Austria-Hungary, distinction must 
be made between Hungary, not a crown- | 
land, and the Austrian crown-lands. — 
Shortly before the collapse of the Italian 
front, Emperer-King Charles issued a pro- 
nunciamento in which he gave his formal 
consent to the division of these Austrian 
crown-lands into four groups: Galicia was 
to go to Poland; Czechish Bohemia and 
Moravia with Austrian Silesia were to form 
a new Czechish unit. Nothing was said of 
Slovakia, which, as such, had never existed, 
and at any rate was an integral part of 
Hungary and was not at all included in 
this partition. The southern crown-lands: 
part of Carinthia, Craina, part of the Dal- 
matian littoral and Bosnia, were to be 
united as a Yugoslavian unit. Lower and 
Upper Austria with Stiria, Salzburg and 
the Tirol were to form Austria proper, i. e., 
German Austria. Trieste was to belong to 
Austria. 

Hungary was to remain intact and 
united. This integrity corresponded with 
the overwhelming wishes of the majority 
of the people inhabiting Hungary who, 
while quarreling occasionally among them- 
selves, thoroughly understood the value of 
a thousand years’ union. 

The Emperor-King’s pronunciamento was 
more or less in full accordance with the 
wishes of the people involved. In other 
words, had the Peace Conference ratified 
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this decision of the last Emperor-King, it 
would have actually ratified the self-deter- 
mination of all people involved. Apart 
from isolated expressions, no organized ex- 
pression of the wishes of the various people 
inhabiting Hungary was ever uttered, to 
the end, for instance, that the Rumanians, 
Magyars, Germans of Transylvania should 
belong to Rumania, or that the Slovaks, 
Magyars, Germans, Ruthenians of Upper 
Hungary should be “liberated” by the 
Czechs, or that the Magyars, Germans, 
Croatians and other peoples living in the 
South of Hungary should be allowed to unite 
with the Serbs. No plebiscite was ever held 
in these parts of Hungary, and whoever 
asserts the contrary is either ignorant of the 
facts or maliciously perverts them. There 
have been spasmodic efforts of a few indi- 
viduals, national agitators, to cause dissen- 
sion after the collapse at the end of war, 
but in an honest plebiscite these efforts 
would have been like the activities of pre- 
convention dissenters in America before a 
Presidential nomination—a little political 
wrangling or chess game, that is all. 


ALIEN “MEDDLERS” RESPONSIBLE 


Who expressed the desire for a forcible 
partition of Hungary? Not the people in- 
terested, but strangers who had no shadow 
of right to mix in Hungary’s affairs. This 
is proved beyond cavil by these alien med- 
dlers themselves. The dismemberment of 
Hungary is due to the efforts of perfect 
strangers to Hungary, such as Masaryk, 
Benés, Take Jonescu, Professor Denis, Pro- 
fessor Chéradame, Seton Watson, Henry 
Wickham Steed and others. Their first 
map of “Mutilated Hungary” was published 
in the Review of Reviews, edited by Steed. 
Northern Hungary was promised to the 
©zechs by the Frenchman, Ernest Denis, in 
his work on La Question d’Autriche Les 
Slovaques, 1917. Benés, in 1916 still con- 
sidered as a Czech emigrant in Paris and 
London, wrote a book called Destroy 
Austria-Hungary, wherein he advocated 
that on the ruins of Austria-Hungary the 
Czechoslovak State should be erected 
with Northern Hungary assigned to it. 
Steed in his Through Thirty Years, 1892- 
1922, London 1925, openly stated: “Until 
‘Austria-Hungary were dismembered, Ger- 
many could not be truly defeated. This 
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conviction I shared with my friend, Dr. 
Seton Watson, who like me enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the principal leaders of the non- 
(German and non-Magyar races.” 

Masaryk, in his memorandum submitted 
to the Russian Ambassador at Paris, Mon- 
sieur Izvolsky, Dec. 14, 1914, and later on 
forwarded to the British Government 
through his friend Seton Watson, April 15, 
1915, laid down the future map of his New 
Europe: “The Bohemian State would be 
composed of the so-called Bohemian coun- 
tries, namely Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia. 
To these would be added the Slovak dis- 
tricts of Northern Hungary from Ungvar 
through Kassa along the ethnographical (?) 
boundaries down to the river Ipoly and to 
the Danube, including Presburg-Pozsony 
and the Slovak territory.” 

Masaryk describes how, in the middle of 
April, 1915, he went to Paris and London 
whither his friends Seton Watson and 
Steed had invited him for political reasons. 
“In Paris,” he says, “we talked it over with 
the Frenchman Denis. In London I stopped 
a longer time in order to elaborate a memo 
for Grey and the political circles in which 
I outlined with more precision what I had 
discussed with Seton Watson in Holland.” 
(See Masaryk’s The World Revolution, 
page 55.) 

In this book Masaryk also relates how 
it came about that the Government of Presi- 
dent Wilson by its note of October, 1918, 
suddenly changed its former policy enun- 
ciated in the late President’s fourteen 
points: 

In various publications the question is 
being freely discussed in connection with the 
answer of President Wilson, how it hap- 
pened that the President had given up his 
emphatic Austrophilia in such a short time. 
There were several stories circulated in the 
United States about my relations to him. I 
will therefore state briefly what I know: I 
had known his writings about the State and 
evolution of American Congress before the 
war. I read his speeches with great atten- 
tion and could quote passages from them in 
order to strengthen my arguments. Thus I 
succeeded in getting President Wilson and 
State Secretary Lansing to accept our pro- 
gram, step by step (p. 309-310). 

The partition of Eastern Hungary was 
proposed by Seton Watson in 1915. (See 
his Roumania and the Great War, page 39. 
See also Professor Mercier’s book on the 
Creation of Czechoslovakia and Benés: 
Détruisez lV Autriche-Hongrie, 1916.) These 
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are only a few excerpts of the many books 
and writings published during the war and 
advocating the dismemberment of Hungary, 
but they are sufficient evidence to show 
that not Hungary’s minorities have “self- 
determined” for a separation from Hun- 
gary, but these strangers who have im- 
posed themselves as spokesmen, with no 
authority from any one—but their own 
interests. 


Reference will be made perhaps to the 
so-called agreements of Cleveland-Pitts- 
burgh-Philadelphia, which are omitted from 
the above list. In these agreements, certain 
Czechs and certain Slovaks living in the 
United States covenanted for a Czechoslo- 
vakia, but this only goes to show that the 
partition of Hungary was not demanded 
from within, but from without. 


Lloyd George, on Jan. 5, 1918, declared 
that “The break-up of Austria-Hungary is 
no part of our war aim.” For the peace of 
the world, it is to be deplored that the voice 
of this British statesman could not have 
made itself heard more effectively during 
the Peace Conference; but it has been heard 
since then, and Lloyd George is one of the 
numerous group who, with Mussolini, Lord 
Rothermere, Nitti, Senator Borah, former 
Senator Owen, Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Professor Brown are convinced 
that the Treaty of Trianon was a great in- 
justice and a great blunder. 


NEED OF RECTIFICATION 


Granting that the Trianon Treaty be a 
blunder, how can it be rectified? Accord- 
ing to Professor Temperley (see his article 
“How the Hungarian Frontiers Were 
Drawn” in Foreign Affairs, April, 1928) 
no blunder was made, as all possible care 
had been taken in mapping out the new 
boundaries. He seems to think that the 
Hungarians who lay a stress upon the “eco- 
nomic viability” of the new Hungary and 
argue against the economic soundness of 
the new States destroy their own case. I 
disagree with him. If Hungary is econom- 
ically viable today in spite of its terrible 
mutilation, this proves by no means that 
the new States, which are today perhaps less 
sound, both financially and economically, 
than Hungary, should be protected against 
frontier revision. Temperley’s argument is 
lame, for the reason that what the Hun- 
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garians really claim is that the former pre- 
war Hungary of a thousand years of life 
was a perfect geographical and economic 
unit. This pre-war Hungary was actually 
food purveyor and wholesale approvisioner 
to the populations of Austria: to wit, Poles, 
Czechs, Moravians, Austrian Germans, 
Southern Slavs of Austria, Rumanians, 
Slovaks, Ruthenians of Hungary and the 
Magyars themselves. Hungary was the 
granary of Europe. Even the Pillsbury 
Mills of Minneapolis went to learn from 
the millers of Budapest, as Mr. Pillsbury 
himself revealed a number of years ago. 
Hungary, could play this part because it 
could bring all its innate agrarian strength 
into play. Today this unity is destroyed. 
Hungary can barely take care of its own 
needs, let alone those of its neighbors. The 
new States are either fundamentally “not 
viable,” or else have by their exaggerated 
and uneconomical agrarian “reforms” re- 
duced the intensive cultivation of their soil 
to such an extent that no surplus is left for 
export. This is particularly true of the 
Banat and Backsa, which, instead of ex- 
porting millions of quintals of wheat and 
other food staples, as under Hungarian 
rule, are today to a considerable degree laid 
waste by neglect and inertia. 


A reconstruction of Hungary’s frontiers 
on fundamentally sound bases would revive 
Hungary’s former mission as food purveyor 
to her neighbors, whereby everybody would 
benefit. The boundaries of former old 
Hungary were really made by God and 
nature themselves, as the chain ridge of the 
Carpathians and the river system encircling 
Hungary afforded her the most natural 
boundaries of any country in Europe. It 
was a downright crime for man’s clumsy 
hands to bungle this masterpiece of crea- 
tion. 


Locarno may have proved to be an effi- 
cient remedy for the troubles of Western 
Europe, but it is doubtful if it be equally 
efficacious in the case of Eastern Europe. 
Yet Europe strains with unabated energy 


‘ for the achievement of a final peace. A 


rigid maintenance of the so-called peace 
status quo seems to many to be the healing 
plaster, but Sir Austen Chamberlain of 
Locarno fame appears not to share this 
opinion, as evidenced by his repeated allu- 
sions to possible changes in the Treaties of 
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Peace. In Birmingham in April, 1925, he 
stated in an address: “In a few years’ 
time the question of changes in the Peace 
Treaties may be discussed on the basis of 
an agreement among all parties concerned.” 

The question is: Has this time not ar- 
rived? What are we really waiting for? 
Every year of postponement in the liquida- 
tion of the artificial peace situation created 
by these treaties is a year of lost oppor- 
tunities, consolidating disaster. 

The need of such a liquidation is obvious 
and generally admitted by men in high posi- 
tion. The former American Secretary of 
State, Robert Lansing (Peace Negotiations, 
London, 1921, p. 205), very openly con- 
fessed that: “We have a treaty of peace, 
but it will not bring permanent peace be- 
cause it is founded on the shifting sands 
of self-interest.” Nothing could state the 
case of the Trianon Treaty more aptly. 
Lord Balfour on April 29, 1921, somewhat 
more resignedly said: “The gentlemen who 
worked out the frontiers of these treaties 
were fallible like other human beings.” 

But what becomes of the millions of 
human beings sacrificed to this “human 
fallibility”? Lord Rothermere, the one 
outstanding figure of world politics who 
has had the courage to demand an immedi- 
ate readjustment of the chaotic conditions 
in Southeastern Europe due to the Trianon 
Treaty, has given a very plain answer to 
this query: 

I suggest that the time has come for the 
Allied Powers who signed that arbitrarily 
drafted instrument, the Trianon Treaty, to 
reconsider the frontiers it laid down. Rea- 
sonable rectifications of frontier difficulties, 
carried out advisedly and calmly under this 
influence, will strengthen, rather than en- 
danger the peace of the world. (London 
Daily Mail, June 21, 1927.) 

During the last few years Dr. Benés has 
advanced several formulas to find a way 
out of the difficulties caused by the arti- 
ficial peace situation, such as a “Danubian 
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Confederation,” an “Eastern Locarno,” 
a “Little League of Nations in Southeastern 
Europe,” a “Central European Customs 
Union,” and so forth. Hungary neither can 
nor ever will make a compromise based on 
the Trianon territorial status quo. An ac- 
ceptance of any one of these formulas would 
be on her part equivalent to committing 
harakiri. This is too much to ask from any 
nation and it is much better to be outspoken. 
Hungary has definite convictions about a 
reasonable peace revision. She states her 
convictions openly and will act as she talks. 
Only a peaceful revision is contemplated, 
and it would be a wiser and more profitable 
move to everybody concerned were Dr. 
Benés to offer the olive branch of peace 
not in the shape of the above impracticable 
formulas, but in the shape of a reasonable 
peace revision plank to be approved by the 
interested parties and to be approved by 
the League of Nations. 

We Hungarians will certainly never make 
war, unless we are provoked in such a ruth- 
less manner that no self-respecting people 
could overlook it. Barring this provocation, 
Hungary desires to meet the issue peace- 
fully and judiciously, as was the wish of so 
many of our statesmen at the time of the 
Peace Conference. We are firm believers 
in arbitration, and the writer, who advo- 
cated arbitration of the frontier question 
during the peace negotiations, is convinced 
that with good-will the Hungarian frontier 
question could be arbitrated even today. 

As it is, however, the Great Powers which, 
in 1920, sanctioned the spoilation of two- 
thirds of Hungary, did so because they had 
inadvertently permitted the invasion of 
Hungary after the Armistice of Belgrade, 
and would not again open the case of Hun- 
gary during the Peace Conference. For 
they, like all the world, were tired, tired to 
death of war. And so mutilated Hungary 
lies bleeding. 





Korea’s Progress Under Japanese Rule 


By the Late RODERICK O. MATHESON 


CHIEF OF THE TOKIO BUREAU OF THE Chicago Tribune* 


IGHTEEN years ago this August 
EK Japan formally annexed the kingdom 


of Korea, after four years of super-° 


vision over Korean foreign affairs and a 
certain share in the internal administration. 
Since then Japan has done everything that 
could be expected for 
the Korean people— 
except satisfy them 
with a foreign rule. 
The Koreans at an- 
nexation were, and 
still are, the most 
backward race in the 
Orient. They were 
distinguished as the 
one Oriental people 
who would not work. 
Centuries of misrule 
had ground from them 
all ambition to toil for 
the future. Truth and 
honesty were handi- 
caps. Religion had de- 
generated into gross 
superstition. Torture 
was synonymous with 
justice, and graft with 
government. Of medi- 
cal science and sanita- 
tion the average Ko- 
rean knew nothing. 
Upon such a sub- 
structure the Japanese 
elected to build. The people were sullen, 
expecting at least nothing better from their 
foreign rulers than what they had received 
from their own Elect of Heaven. The 
Japanese were impatient and arbitrary, at- 
tempting at first to drive the Koreans into 
industry, honesty and truth. The result was 
ten years of sullen opposition on the side 
of the Koreans and exasperation on the 
part of the Japanese. At considerable ex- 
pense to the Japanese treasury a good be- 
ginning was made on a public school system 





*This article was written shortly before Mr. 
Matheson’s death on July 10, 1928, and was 

= of his last writings on affairs in the Far 
ast. 


VISCOUNT SAITO 
For eight years Governor General of Korea 
(now called Chosen by the Japanese) 


for the Koreans. Trunk roads were con- 
structed throughout the peninsula, built by 
military engineers, and persistent efforts 
were maintained to teach the elements of 
sanitation and to induce or force the Kore- 
ans to make use of the hospital facilities 
provided. Sanitarians 
and teachers were 
met with suspicion 
and thinly veiled op- 
position, while their 
work was largely off- 
set by the harshness 
shown the people by 
the Japanese’ gen- 
darmes, military po- 
lice operating under 
the régime of the mili- 
tary governor-gener- 
als. 

General discontent 
broke into open rebel- 
lion in 1919, precipi- 
tated by the death of 
the Emperor who had 
last ruled over an in- 
dependent Korea. 
There were some re- 
markable demonstra- 
tions of the willing- 
ness of young Kore- 
ans, men and women, 
to die for their cause, 
but nothing in the up- 
rising to show any organizing ability. The 
uprising was soon quelled, but its occurrence 
and the punishment inflicted upon many par- 
ticipants, who were beaten to the point of 
death by bamboo sticks—a form of punish- 
ment still prevalent today in all parts of 
China—aroused the Japanese people and 
the home press. 

The resultant publicity succeeded in 
bringing about salutary reforms in admin- 
istration. The gendarmes were replaced by 
civil police, and an administrator of great 
heart and broad vision, Admiral Baron 
Saito, retired, was appointed Governor Gen- 
eral. After eight years of patient effort, 






















































































































































































































































From The Passing of Korea, by Hulbert 


Korean poultry peddler 


crowned with a fair degree of success, the 
Admiral, now Viscount Saito, has recently 
resigned, to the sincere regret of the ma- 
jority of the Korean people. During his 
tenure of office, Viscount Saito succeeded 
in effecting a host of reforms, and his ad- 
ministration has created the beginning of a 
new psychology throughout the peninsula. 

Three years ago the writer called upon 
Admiral Saito in Seoul, to find him beam- 
ing with satisfaction over a report that had 
just been handed him. “This,” he _ said, 
holding up the report, “is the greatest step 
we have made.” And what was the report? 
That in several back-country villages the 
Koreans had established public baths. Clean- 
liness, in Japanese opinion, is not next to 
godliness; it is equal to it, if not a little 
ahead, and the fact that the Koreans had 
decided to bathe was proof of a changed at- 
titude toward many questions. 

Dramatic opposition marked Admiral 
Saito’s entire régime. Upon his arrival at 
Seoul to assume the Governor Generalship 
he was greeted by a bomb, thrown at his 
carriage, which killed and injured bystand- 
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of rice; in 1927 the crop exceeded 75,000,000 






ers. Subsequent attempts were made upon 
his life, but these failed to swerve him from 
the helpful and tolerant course he had set 
for himself. He laid down as the first rule 
of his régime: “Non-discrimination between 
Japanese and Koreans,” and his most diffi- 
cult task in the first year of his adminis- 
tration, he told the writer, was to make the 
Japanese minor officials and police believe 
that this meant exactly what it said. 

In 1906, when the Japanese protectorate 
was established, the population of Korea 
was 9,781,000, according to a census taken 
by the Japanese. The census of 1927 
showed 19,519,927, of whom 425,000 were 
Japanese and some 48,000 foreigners, prac- 
tically all Chinese. These figures strikingly 
demonstrate what better living conditions 
throughout a formerly pest-ridden country 
have done. 


INCREASED AGRICULTURAL ASSETS 


In 1910, the year of annexation, the agri- 
cultural products of Korea were valued at 
$120,500,000. In 1925, the last year for 
which official statistics are available, the 
value of such products was $640,000,000, a 
five-fold increase. Japanese forestry ex- 
perts have reclothed the denuded mountain- 
sides. Model forests, Government nurseries 
and strict regulations regarding afforesta- 
tion are demonstrating to the Koreans the 
value of watershed cover, and expert offi- 
cials are supplying them with seedlings for 
planting. The State, the local provinces 
and private organizations, since 1910 have 
covered roughly a million acres with seed- 
lings, and while floods are not yet elimi- 
nated, the danger of flood and famine every 
year, which existed before the annexation, 
has passed. 

Many irrigation projects have been com- 
pleted, serving 30 per cent. of the rice areas. 
This 30 per cent. produces as much rice as 
the unirrigated balance of 70 per cent. Be- 
fore leaving office, Viscount Saito prepared 
an extensive plan to bring much of the unir- 
rigated paddy under water and to extend the 
available rice areas, to permit a doubling 
of the rice production. This plan has been 
approved and will eventually be carried out 
with a subsidy from the Japanese treasury. 
In 1910 Korean land grew 52,000,000 bushels 
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Seoul (now called Keijo by the Japanese), capital ot Korea 


bushels. As 16,000,000 out of Korea’s 
19,000,000 people are farmers, the increase 
in the value of farm products by fivefold 
since annexation indicates a general in- 


crease in Korean prosperity shared by the 


majority of the people. The fact that the 
per capita consumption of rice has increased 
by nearly 20 per cent. proves this. Previ- 
ously the Korean farmers sold their rice and 
ate cheaper barley and millet. 

What was formerly State land owned by 
the Korean Crown passed at annexation 
into the hands of the new Korean adminis- 
tration, not into the hands of the Japanese 
Government, as is so frequently stated. Of 


this, some 200,000 acres were exchanged 
for shares in a Japanese-formed develop- 
ment corporation, the Oriental Development 
Company, the only semi-officia] land devel- 
oping company operating. The Government 
holds, in forest reserves, railway rights of 
way, irrigation areas and parks, a total of 
24,462,882 acres, of which 95 per cent is 
forest or uncultivated tracts. Of cultivated 
land, according to the tax returns for 1926, 
there are 10,966,312 acres, of which the 
Koreans own 10,323,498. Lands held by the 
army and navy, of unascertainable area, 
are not included in these figures. 

The national revenue was $24,375,000 in 


Public higher common school for boys, Keijo, Korea 
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1910; it was $96,415,000 in 1926, of which 
$50,000,000 came from Government monop- 
olies, $18,000,000 from taxes, $5,000,000 
from stamp receipts, $10,000,000 from the 
Imperial Japanese treasury, and the rest 
in loans and various small sources. The 
Government monopolies are railroads, tele- 
graphs, tobacco, salt and ginseng. Railway 
operation takes the biggest share of the 
revenue, some $28,000,000 in 1925. Provin- 
cial administration requires $14,500,000. 
These are the only items to run into eight 
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and towns are able to talk freely in that 
language. 

Practically speaking, Korea is a land 
without religion. The early emperors drove 
Buddhist and Confucian priests into the 
mountains; Christianity was_ prohibited. 
With the last half century Christian mis- 
sionaries secured a solid foothold and their 
teachings appealed to a god-hungry people, 
but of native temples and shrines the trav- 
eler sees nothing unless he penetrates the 
mountain fastnesses. Japanese Buddhism 


Fishing centre near Toei, Korea 


figures. For the household of Prince Yi, 
the son of the last Emperor, $900,000 is 
granted annually, within $100,000 of the 
amount voted as Central Government aid to 
public schools. 


EDUCATIONAL REGENERATION 


The country supports 2,540 schools in all, 
as compared with 60 State and 40 private 
schools just before annexation. Of these 
1,703 are primary and common schools, with 
473,000 pupils, and 682 are “unrecognized” 
schools, institutions supported by mission- 
aries and old-style Korean schools, with 
75,100 pupils. There are 68 _ industrial 
schools and 78 high, normal and grade 
schools. Korean is the basic language in all 
Korean schools. No bar is placed upon the 
teaching of religion in the mission schools. 
Japanese is, of course, a compulsory sub- 
ject, with the result that the younger gen- 
eration of Koreans in all the main cities 


the Japanese kimono. 


and Shintoism apparently make no appeal 
to the Korean. 


PROGRESS IN RECENT YEARS 


The last eight years have so materially 
improved conditions in Korea that the result 
has affected the national consciousness to 
some extent, but the Koreans are as yet far 
from accepting their altered political status. 
They recall Korea’s glory a thousand years 
ago. They cling, as a rule, to the national 
costume, but the boys and girls of the city, 
who abandon it, adopt Western attire, never 
Intermarriage be- 
tween Koreans and Japanese is very rare, 
resulting usually in the casting out of the 
Korean participant by his or her fellow-na- 
tionals. Communist propaganda, as recent 
events have shown, falls on fertile ground 
among the Korean intellectuals. 

In an interview in the Japan Advertiser, 
Viscount Saito, following his resignation 
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after eight years as administrator, sums up 
the Korean situation as follows: 


It is hard to earn the gratitude of a 
Korean, and the best answer to the Korean 
desire for self-rule is to ask what would be- 
come of their country if it were left alone. 
Return the land to the Koreans today and 
they would make a mess of it tomorrow. 
The experiment has been tried on smaller 
scales before this and the people have proved 
themselves so far incapable of self-adminis- 
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of the lack of lucrative employment and 
their lives and property are safe. 

The trouble with the Koreans, especially 
those half-educated in the modern schools, 
is that they have no sense of perspective 
with which to view the various problems of 
their country. Progress has been altogether 
too rapid for their own pace, and no wonder, 
because it is none of their own making. The 
soil on which they stand is slipping under- 
neath their feet, and the landmarks are 
changing all around them, and because they 
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The Government Bank and the Post Office, Seoul (Keijo) 


tration. That does not mean that the 
Koreans will never grow into a capacity for 
autonomous government. On the contrary I 
am convinced that the time will come when 
Japan must concede to them, by degrees, 
the right of participation in the government 
of Korea, and also in that of the Japanese 
Empire. Municipal government should first 
be handed over to them, to share with the 
Japanese, while Koreans in Korea should be 
given the right to elect certain of themselves 
to the Imperial Diet. This would make 
Korea vocal for the rest of the Japanese Em- 
pire. At present the average Japanese takes 
oe interest whatever in Korea and her prob- 
ems. 

There have been many changes for the 
better in the Peninsula. Until ten years ago 
the condition of the poor was wretched be- 
yond words. Many of them were feeding at 
this time of the year, in the early Spring, on 
nothing but grass and the roots of trees. 
There was no work and no money, and these 
human vermin were eating up, so to speak, 
the roots of the wealth of the nation. Now 
there is work to do if only they are willing 
to do it. Labor has no cause to complain 


are not keeping pace they find discrepancies 
between themselves and the world around 
them, and so they must lift up their voice in 
bitter complaint against Japanese rule. They 
do not know what they are saying, nor ex- 
actly what they want. 

The keynote of the Korean problem is 
patience—patience in ruling the unruly Ko- 
reans, and the patience of the Koreans in 
being ruled until they can be advanced. The 
problem is such that you can not say it lies 
here or there. It cannot be solved by some 
ingenious method, or a crafty stroke of 
political genius, or diplomatic coup. It is 
not of a nature permitting the scoring of a 
wonderful point or the making of a name. 
It calls for patience, perseverance and the 
ability to ‘‘carry on.’’ At most you are only 
sowing the seed and you may not live to see 
the flowering, still less the fruition of your 
efforts. Patience and more patience, always 
remembering that the Korean of today is 
still a piteous person, suffering with com- 
pound interest for the sins of his ancestors 
and the cumulative effect of bad government 
endured for centuries. 





“Why Read History?” 


By JOHN LEE MADDOX 


PH. D. (YALE); CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES ARMY 


heard an artist read aloud Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, asked what it proved, 
and because he could not get the assurance 
that it proved anything, declared the poem 
to be a useless and therefore a worthless 
production. The reaction of the mathe- 
matician to poetry is not unlike the reac- 
tion of the man of affairs to history. For 
the latter, because the reading of the fasci- 
nating account of what man has done in 
the past furnishes no definite rules for the 
construction of bridges or for the organiza- 
tion of business enterprises, immediately 
asserts that the study of history accom- 
plishes no useful purpose, and that time 
spent in reading such frippery is wasted. 
Whether the study of history is of any 
practical value depends, of course, upon 
the interpretation of the word “practical.” 
If “practical” signifies nothing but tangible 
dollars and cents, it must be granted that 


SS after having 


a knowledge of history will not teach a man 


directly how to make money. If, however, 
the word “practical” can apply to some- 
thing besides “digging up dollars,” the case 
is different. If, in addition to “laying up 
treasures upon earth,” “practical” can mean 
inspiration to effort by noble example, or 
the broadening of a man’s outlook upon life, 
or training in exact method, or elevating 
the intelligence, the reading of history will 
be found productive of more lasting value 
than many an activity which, although im- 
portant and satisfying to the man of busi- 
ness, often “flaunts and goes down an un- 
regarded thing.” If the learning of lifo’s 
lesson from the story of what men have 
done or failed to do in the past, and de- 
termining whether the doing or the failing 
was the more distinctive, can be called a 
practical employment, then the study of his- 
tory is extremely beneficial. 

In advocating the reading of history, I 
mean, of course, modern, accurate, scientific 
history. Though it may be true that some 
of the older historians were wont to sacri- 
fice truth for the sake of effect, the practice 
of the modern historical writer is not unlike 


that of the modern chemist in that he is 
given to accuracy of statement, even at the 
risk of spoiling a good story. And I know 
of no better source of accurate historical 
information than the pages of CURRENT 
History, whose regular contributors are 
historians of recognized standing. 

The study of history satisfies our curios- 
ity regarding the past. The satisfying on 
the part of man of his inborn curiosity has 
been productive of wonderful results. We 
should yet be in the savage state, living in 
caves, wearing clothing made from the 
skins of beasts and eating raw food, had it 
not been for the fact that some man in the 
past was led to satisfy his curiosity. When 
our ancestors became interested in finding 
better ways of doing things, and were curi- 
ous to know how other people did similar 
things, real progress took place. We still 
have this primal, determinative curiosity 
which demands satisfaction. Can we think 
of any more effective way of gratifying 
this native impulse than by delving into 
history, allowing it to re-edify the past: to 
reconstruct its buildings, to repopulate its 
cities, to clothe its shadowy persons, not 
only with flesh and blood but with the 
doublet and hose, the toga and tunic of 
their age? The personification of the high- 
est intellectual attainments, the grandest 
ideals of man, deified and very like a god, 
stand ready to satisfy us curiosity-biased 
mortals, as to what the past has been, and 
what man has done and suffered. 

The study of history will furnish a 
necessary perspective for the understanding 
of our time and enable us to separate the 
permanent elements in contemporary life 
from those which are accidental and tran- 
sient. If we know history thoroughly, we 
shall, as Morley suggests, resemble the 
bird, which flies so high that it can see 
a series of islands, not as the isolated bits 
of land they seem to be at sea level but as 
parts of a single submerged range of moun- 
tains. If we compare the present with the 
past, we shall immediately see that the 
present is superior in material, mental and 
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moral respects. Slavery and serfdom have 
disappeared; soldiers, sailors and _ school 
children are no longer flogged; men’s physi- 
cal and legal power over women is decreas- 
ing; the sentiments of helpfulness and 
sympathy are spreading; the validity of the 
principles of contract, justice and mercy, 
once recognized only within family or tribe, 
has been extended to national and even to 
international relations. How shall we un- 
derstand these improved conditions? By 
a study of the past which produced them. 
Von Sybel, a profound German historian 
and statesman of pre-Franco-German war 
days, used to say with reference to the 
problems of statesmanship, “He who knows 
the whence will also know the whither.” 
Uninformed politicians are continually 
making mistakes because they do not know 
how their proposed policies have worked 
in the past. If, for instance, the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States had 
known the lessons which history has to 
teach, they might have forfended the Civil 
War, since history teaches that slavery as 
an economic expedient is a failure, to say 
nothing of the moral culpability which has 
always reacted upon that people or nation 


guilty of the practice. In the light of this 
knowledge the framers of our Constitution 
might have inserted a clause prohibiting 


the practice of slavery. They, however, 
made a mess of things by acting as if 
America were a favorite—as if upon the 
Western Continent there would be an ex- 
ception to the consequences that inevitably 
follow the infringement of economic and 
moral laws. Because of that ignorance 
there followed the bloody scenes of Bull 
Run, Antietam, Shiloh and all the rest, 
with their awful consequences. 

Nearly all reefs dangerous to the ships 
of state have been mapped by experts of 
the past. Unless an aspirant to office 
makes a study of these maps and charts, 
thereby qualifying himself above his fellows 
to formulate and execute State policies, he 
is not fit to hold a place of public trust. 
The great difference between the politician 
—the vote-getter and manipulator of con- 
ventions—and the statesman lies in this 
kind of knowledge. 

A study of history will supply knowl- 
edge necessary for gaining a correct under- 
standing of public institutions. It is from 
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EDWARD GIBBON 


The British historian who between 1776 

and 1788 published his classic History of 

the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire 


a reading of history that we learn the 
origin of our form of government, our lan- 
guage, our love of liberty, our religion and 
our literary ideals. We can understand 
none of these—our present possessions— 
until we learn where and under what cir- 
cumstances they originated, and then trace 
their historical development through suc- 
cessive stages to their present forms. 

In a democratic country like the United 
States, not only the professional politician 
but also the private citizen, should make 
himself a potential statesman by studying 
the past charting of rocks, reefs and shoals. 
If all lawmakers were students of history, 
and if all citizens were fitted to be law- 
makers, we should have less need of laws, 
and the laws we have would be better en- 
forced. The burning questions of the day 
are not all new; some of them were met and 
settled centuries ago. Error in the past has 
been productive of bad results, and wise 
dealing has made for good results. 

A very practical use that all patriotic 
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citizens can make of historical investiga- 
tion involves a consideration of the causes 
which, in the past, have made for the ruin 
of great nations. The United States, of 
course, is in no particular danger of rush- 
ing into ruin, but the citizens of the Re- 
public should be continuously anxious to 
cut out and eradicate the first signs of dry 
rot in order to prevent decay and make 
sure the foundations of the State. In the 
words of the poet our people should always 
keep in mind “what has tamed great em- 
pires” in the past, and determine that they 
will not, if they can help it, allow the 
United States to share the fate of fallen 
nations. There have been many attempts 
to explain the decay of ancient Rome. Some 
authorities assert that it was due to love 
of ease to which her citizens became ad- 
dicted; others affirm that it was due to 
the moral degeneracy of the Romans; still 
other writers advance the theory that the 
people became infected by malaria, which 
sapped all physical and moral energy. It 
may have been one or all of these causes 
that brought Rome to the dust, but that is 
neither here nor there. The practical use 
that every loyal American can make of this 


kind of knowledge is, first, to master it, 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 

Author of the well-known History of 

England From the Acession of James II, 
published in 1848 
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and, secondly, to do his best to prevent these 
and all other deteriorating influences from 
becoming active in the United States. 

Knowledge of the past is useful, not only 
as an aid in meeting and solving ques- 
tions of public import, but it is also a val- 
uable aid to the individual in dealing with 
his private problems. He who makes ship- 
wreck of his hopes in the identical places 
where other losses have taken place, has 
largely himself to blame; he should have 
studied the experiences of other men. 

A knowledge of history will provide the 
means of foreseeing and providing for the 
future. An illustrative incident came with- 
in the experience of the writer during the 
World War. A soldier one day asked the 
question: “What will be done with the Ger- 
man Emperor at the end of this war? Will 
he be hung?” The officer, drawing upon 
his knowledge of history, replied with con- 
viction: “No; he will be isolated, and thus 
kept from doing future harm, as was Na- 
poieon Bonaparte.” The officer, thus, with 
no prophetic gift and without inspiration, 
but from a knowledge of what had already 
taken place under similar conditions, was 
able to make a fairly accurate forecast of 
what has actually happened. 

History never repeats itself exactly, be- 
cause the factors are never entirely the 
same, and, therefore, the analogy is never 
altogether perfect. Nevertheless, an assid- 
uous perusal of its pages will reveal a law 
of continuity, a law of permanence through 
change, a law of interdependence among 
all the members of the human race, and a 
law of moral progress. Knowledge of this 
kind will put no shekels directly into the 
money bags; yet it is useful for both states- 
men and private citizens to know these 
laws, for in that case they can conform to 
them with the same intelligence and preci- 
sion as does the engineer when he conforms 
to the known laws of physics. 

The study of history will furnish us with 
inspiration for performing our appointed 
tasks. The noble examples of heroes of the 
past cannot fail to inspire present bearers 
of the burden and the heat of the day. What 
Leonidas and his Spartans did at Ther- 
mopylae for Greece will sustain the courage 
and nerve the arm of the patriot in defense 
of his country; while knowledge of the 
nerve and austere virtue of the Romans, 
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who rose with dauntless buoyancy above 
unprecedented defeats at the hands of 
Hannibal, will continue to inspire defenders 
of their country to the end of time. The 
beautiful cultivation of the Greeks, whose 
architectural refinements and masterpieces 
of sculpture show how near perfection it is 
possible for human art to attain, will in- 
spire architects and sculptors of all ages; 
while the organizing genius of the Romans 
will never cease to make known to succeed- 
ing generations what can be accomplished 
by united, regular and disciplined action. 
The example of Peter the Great of Russia, 
who, by dint of hard work, the force of an 
indomitable will and a refusal to become 
discouraged in the face of obstacles, suc- 
ceeded in moulding a race of Oriental bar- 
barians into a civilized and compact West- 
ern nation, will always furnish inspiration 
to men in both lesser and greater spheres 
of activity; while the self-sacrificing life 
of John Howard will awaken sentiments 
of philanthropy as long as time shall last. 

History, like every other great study, if 
seriously and systematically studied, will 
afford good discipline for the mind. An 
earnest reading of history will develop and 
cultivate a retentive memory, an observant 
eye, a capacity for clear and accurate state- 
ment, the ability to visualize, and the power 
to see relations of cause and effect. 


ANTIDOTE TO CREDULITY 


If studied critically, history is hygienic 
for the mind which it will free from cre- 
dulity. That the World War was a “war 
to end war” might have been believed by 
the credulous, but the man who knew his- 
tory could easily foresee the scramble for 
territory that would ensue at the conclu- 
sion of peace. Any person who reads his- 
tory intelligently, cannot be imposed upon 
by word jugglery. If by nature he is over- 
trustful, the study of hard, historical facts 
has taught him that the way to arrive at 
a knowledge of the truth is to examine all 
things in the light of what has happened in 
the past. 

We should read history because history, 
if studied diligently, will fill the mind with 
images of character and vicissitudes of for- 
tune, with living pictivfres of society and 
with great ideas and conceptions of social 
order and progress, thus making us bigger, 
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broader and deeper. “History,” says Lord 
Bacon, quoting from a Greek historian, “is 
philosophy teaching by example.” If phil- 
osophy deigns to teach by example, thus 
furnishing illustrations rather than prem- 
ises for definite conclusions, can we do less 
than sit as patient, earnest disciples at her 
feet? 

The study of history will give us a wider 
view of life. The man who has never been 
beyond the confines of his native heath, is 
of necesssity a very narrow man, because 
no inkling of what is being thought, said 
and done in the great world ever comes to 
him. His own surroundings are the most 
important concerns of life; his own village 
belfry is grander than the Pyramids of 
Egypt. Even when he prays for all men, 
he pictures his family and his next-door 
neighbors, because those are the only per- 
sons in the world he knows. He is happy 
and contented in his little world. Likewise 
the cow, standing knee-deep in a water 
puddle, lazily chewing her cud, and think- 
ing nothing of the inevitable butcher’s 
knife, is carefree and contented. 

If, however, a man goes away from home 
and sees how other people live he becomes 
a changed man. The experience of travel 
broadens his view of life. He learns to 
know men and things that his imagination 
never conceived. If he is an honest and 
a real observer he will preceive that some 
men and things are better, that some are 
worse and that there are many good things 
beyond his native rocks. What travel 
teaches about other places the study of 
history will teach about other ages. 

A careful study of history will yield some 
results that the experience of travel can- 
not afford. Men travel long distances in 
order to look at leaders in statesmanship, 
literature, art and science. Few pilgrims, 
however, ever. receive from the adored 
heroes any sign of recognition. They see 
the leaders, it is true, but that is all; they 
do not know them any better. The great 
men are yet strangers. It is quite different 
with heroes of the past. Every reader of 
history can become an intimate with them 
with a frankness and a freedom that few of 
the “distinguished” while alive permit. He 
can listen to Socrates in the Athenian mar- 
ket place as that skillful questioner forces 
some upstart to make a fool of himself. He 
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“WHY READ HISTORY?” 


GEORGE BANCROFT 


Author of a monumental History of the 

United States (published 1834-74), Secre- 

tary of the Navy under President Polk 

and founder of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis 


can sit by the side of Plato as he tells what 
Socrates said, and the great philosopher 


speaks with him on familiar terms. He who 
reads history can associate with fourth 
century heroes, Demosthenes, for example, 
and follow the great orator in his efforts 
for the freedom of Greece; he can go with 
Alexander the Great upon his campaigns 
of conquest and enter the tent of the great 
General; hear him talk with trusted, con- 
fidential advisers; and examine the curios 
collected by imperial order for his old 
teacher, Aristotle. 

After the industrious student has taken 
such journeys as these over the range of 
history and has communed with authors— 
from Herodotus and Thucydides to Macau- 
lay and Bernheim—who have told what man 
has done, he must of necessity have a 
greater breadth of vision and a clearer 
understanding of humanity than many hap- 
hazard journeys around the world could 
give. The careful reader of history, more- 
over, will see mankind in a greater variety 
of situations than the unadvised “globe- 
trotter” could find in a lifetime of pur- 
poseless wandering. 

If, however, the well-prepared student of 
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history should visit the places about which 
he has read he would have a double bene- 
fit; he would be in a position to understand 
and appreciate the advantages and oppor. 
tunities which travel affords, and the ac: 
tual experience in seeing and visiting the 
things and places about which he has read 
would not only serve to fix them in mind 
but add yet more to his breadth of mind 
and culture. I myself in Athens have 
been both amused and chagrined at seeing 
“breezy” and “practical” fellow-Americans 
view the Acropolis from hotel steps, leave 
the city and declare that they had seen the 
Acropolis. They perhaps did well, for had 
they climbed to the top their ignorance of 
history would have made impossible an in- 
telligent and intellectually enjoyable visit. 

An industrious reading and correct in- 
terpretation of history will serve to rid the 
mind of the suspicion of the decadence of 
our own time. Many persons are appar- 
ently laboring under the impression that 
the devil is now turned loose, that these 
times are especially depraved, and that it is - 
useless to try to combat the forces that are 
making for the destruction of mankind. We 
hear much talk about the revolt of youth; 
that jazz is now rampant; that worth-while 
theatrical performances are in the minor- 
ity; that books and magazines are inferior 
in quality; that newspapers are filled with 
accounts of all sorts of crimes. These and 
many other discouraging conditions tempt 
earnest but ill-informed persons to believe 
that we are living in the last days. When 
an individual is in such a frame of mind, it 
is wholesome for him to read history, for 
by doing so he will find that in ages now 
regarded as heroic, pessimistic men had the 
same thoughts. For instance, two or three 
years before the Battle of Trafalgar, where 
Nelson destroyed the last considerable 
French fleet, heartening his men by such 
words as “England expects every man to 
do his duty,’”’ Wordsworth was voicing the 
gloomiest of sentiments about his country. 
The fact that England then stood upon the 
threshold of one of the most glorious pe- 
riods of her history should help dissipate 
the cant of the pessimistic expressions that 
are applied to this age. 

If we read history intelligently we shall 
be taught tolerance and generosity toward 
all men who do not see eye to eye with us. 
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When we learn that in the past honest men 
have fought for causes which we now know 
to be unworthy; that devotees have sin- 
cerely held beliefs which men of later ages 
have proved to be false; that sincere men 
in good faith have done deeds which any- 
body now can see were iniquitous, we shall, 
if we are thoughtfully serious, hesitate to 
dogmatize, to insist that our views are in- 
fallible and that every person who does not 
agree with us is either a fool or a knave. 
The proper reading of history will indi- 
cate that it is difficult for both individuals 
and nations to endure prosperity, and in the 
light of this knowledge we can earnestly 
resolve to make ourselves and our nation 
exceptions. We do not have to read far 
into the past to perceive that when men’s 
bodily needs are amply assured and their 
physical and intellectual comforts abun- 
dantly supplied, they tend to grow 


haughty, overbearing, luxurious, insolent, 
unjust, weak, proud, and, before they know 
it, are brought face to face with utter de- 
struction. 

From history, too, we learn that wrong 
in both individuals and nations will even- 
tually be punished. The Kingdom of France, 


from the fifteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth centuries, had the greatest op- 
portunity of all European nations. She 
neglected, however, for hundreds of years 
the interests of the masses. She oppressed 
thém; she tyrannized over them; she 
starved them. She made no provisions for 
the practical training of her common people 
in religion and self-government. When the 
Reformation swept over Europe, France 
was visited by bloody convulsions, but she 
was not reformed. Kings, peers, priests 
sinned exceedingly. At last her cup of 
iniquity ran over, and retribution descended. 
The terrible Revolution devastated the land 
like a raging torrent, and it seemed for a 
time that the very foundations of French 
society would be destroyed. 

If Czar Nicholas and his advisers had 
learned the lessons of history, the fortunes 
of Russia, as well as their individual for- 
tunes, would have been quite different. The 
last of the Romanovs, however, with the 
example of France and other countries be- 
fore him, persistently refused to grant 
rights to any subject nationality. He would 
have nothing to do with the leader of any 
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radical party. He would not widen the 
suffrage; he took no measure to make the 
Cabinet responsible to the Duma; he would 
consent to no democratic change; he would 
not give heed to the clamorous demand for 
social and economic reform. The autocratic 
Government of Russia would not cast aside 
its inefficiency and corruption; it would 
permit no honest criticism; it persistently 
adhered to the traditions of secrecy, suspi- 
cion and intrigue. It is a law of physics 
that the greater the repression the greater 
will be the explosion. It came, in 1917, 
with the results we know. 

If history, teaching by example, can in- 
duce us to avoid the pitfalls, mistakes and 
sins of ruined States, although its study will 
contribute nothing materially to our terri- 
torial expansion, nevertheless it will prove 
of inestimable value. We shall also learn 
the wholesome and valuable lesson that vir- 
tue is rewarded. In the United States, for 
example, we know that the interests of the 
people have from the beginning been re- 
garded. The National Senate and the 
House of Representatives, both standing for 
the interests of the people, were established 
by the Constitution. Similar institutions 
have always existed in every State. There 
have been, it is true, different interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution, with more or less 
resulting friction. Our people on the whole, 
however, have always lived in harmony. 
When a law is placed on the statute books, 
the President, members of both Houses, 
members of State Legislatures and private 
citizens all join in obeying it. Thus, be- 
cause of a constant, practical exercise in 
citizenship and justice to everybody, ob- 
stacles have been overcome, friction has 
been lessened, and there have been no social 
upheavals or rebellions in the United States 
which our Government could not manage. 

The final advantage to be mentioned is 
the fact that the study of history will make 
clear to the reader that there is a goal in 
human affairs. If we take the trouble to 
study history constantly and thoroughly 
enough to see it in the mass, we shall of 
necessity perceive and not dimly that in 
spite of the howling of pessimists and 
prophesies of cynics there always has been 
and there continues to be, although perhaps 
ill-defined, an ultimate progress from worse 
to better and from better toward best. 





TWO DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH 
Obregon, on His Arrival in Mexico City to Celebrate His Election, Riding on an 
Open Truck so That He Could Have a Better View of the Welcoming Crowds 
Times Wide World 


FIVE MINUTES BEFORE THE TRAGEDY 
The Banquet at San Angel, Near Mexico City, in Celebration of Obregon’s 
Election. At Obregon’s Left Is Aaron Saenz, Former Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs and Now Governor of the State of Nuevo Leon 
Times Wide World 





LUIS MORONES 


Who Resigned His Position as 
Secretary of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor Under Presi- 
dent Calles on Account of the 
Controversy Arising from 
Obregon’s Death 


Henry Miller 
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OBREGON’S ASSASSIN 
Jose de Leon Toral, Art Student, 
Aged 23 Years, Who Killed 
General Obregon 


Times Wide World 








DEATH TAKES MEXICO’S GOOD-WILL AIRMAN 


ARMY FAREWELL TO CARRANZA 


United States Soldiers at Pennsylvania Station, New York City, Firing a Volley 
Over the Coffin Containing the Airman’s Body, Before 
it Was Taken to Mexico City 


Times Wide World 


WITH THE GOOD-WILL FLYER OF THE NORTH 
Captain Emilio Carranza Photographed with Colonel Lindbergh During the 
Mexican Airman’s Visit to the United States. Carranza was Killed in New Jersey 
on his Return Flight to Mexico City 
Times Wide World 
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PERSONALITIES IN EVENTS ABROAD 


THE MOST REV. 
COSMO GORDON LANG 


Archbishop of York, Who 
on Nov. 12 Will Become 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Highest Position in the 
Church of England 


Harris & Ewing 


GIOVANNI GIOLITTI 
Five Times Italian Pre- 
mier and Opponent of Fas- 
cism, Who Died on July 17 
‘ at the Age of Eighty-Five 


Underwood 


LORD BALFOUR 
British Statesman, Photo- 
graphed a Few Days Before 
His LEightieth Birthday, 
Which He Celebrated on 

July 25 
Times Wide World 


DAME ELLEN TERRY 
The Great English Ac- 
tress Who Died on July 
21 at the Age of Eighty 


Associated Press 





ALFRED 
LOEWENSTEIN 


Belgian Multimillionaire, 
Who Fell or Jumped Into 
the English Channel 
From His Private Air- 
plane on July 5 


Times Wide World 





IN HONOR OF TWO GREAT WAR LEADERS 


WOODROW WILSON STATUE 
IN PRAGUE 


A Tribute to the American 
President Who Was a Friend of 
the Czechoslovak Republic in Its 
Earliest Days. The Statue 
Stands in Front of the Railway 
Station, Which Was Named 
After President Wilson 
Times Wide World 


MARSHAL FOCH 


At the Dedication of an Eques- 

trian Statue of Himself, Erect- 

ed at Cassel, Near Lille, Where 

He Had His Headquarters 

During One Period of the War 
Times Wide World 
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CITIZEN SOLDIERS IN TRAINING 


AT PLATTSBURG, 
NM, %. 
Soldiers Serving at 
the Citizens’ Military 


Training Camp 


Times Wide World 
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MACHINE GUN 
FIRE 
re. ©. TT. C.. Men 
From Cornell Study- 
ing Hits on a Thou- 
sand - Yard Target 
Made by Browning 
Machine Gun 
Times Wide World 


OFFICERS IN THE MAKING 
Men of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of Rut — College at Plattsburg 


Barracks Listening to a Lecture on the One-Pounder 
Times Wide World 
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BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN EMBASSY IN LONDON 


THE AMBASSADOR’S PRIVATE STUDY 
A Corner of the Room, With a Portrait of Washington, in the Building Facing 
Hyde Park, Which Was Presented to the United States Government by J. P. 
Morgan to Be Used as a Residence by the Ambassador to Great Britain 
: Times Wide World 


THE BALLROOM 


One of the Twenty Rooms of the United States Embassy in London 
(Times Wide World.) 





FIGURES IN PRESIDENTIAL 


ROY O. WEST 
The New Secretary of the 
Interior in Succession to Dr. 
Work, Mr. Hoover’s Campaign 


Manager 
Times Wide World 


CAMPAIGN 


DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINEES 
AT ALBANY, 
Dey Es 


Governor 
Smith and 
Senator 


Robinson 
After Their 
First Meeting 
Since 
Nomination 
Visit the 
Private Zoo 
at the 
Executive 
Mansion 
Times Wide 
World 


JOHN J. RASKOB 


The New Chairman of the 
Democratic National 
Committee 


Times Wide Worl: 





PRESI- 
DENT 
COOLIDGE 
FISHING: 
Hauling 
in Rainbow 
Trout 
From 
the Brule 
River, Near 
the Summer 
White 
House. The 
President’s 
Indian 
Guide 
(John 
Larock) 
Is Dis- 
playing 
Some of 
the Catch 


Acme 


AT THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE 


MR. 
HOOVER 
VISITS 
HIS CHIEF: 
The 
Republican 
Nominee 
Discussing 
Campaign 
Plans 
With 
President 
Coolidge 


Times 
Wide World 
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ADDITIONS TO FRENCH AND GERMAN AIR STRENGTH 


Liat 
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PORE sons, & 
Stee da kd 


AIRPLANE 
CARRIER 
Which Took Part 
in the Recent 
Imposing 
French Naval 
Review at Le 


Havre 


Times 
Wide World 


NEW GERMAN 
AIRSHIP 
Christening the 
‘‘Count Zeppelin’’ 

(LZ127) in the 
Hangar at 
Friedrichshafen 
(Bodensee) on 
July 9 


Times 
Wide World 





BRITAIN’S LARGEST AIRSHIP 


TAKING TEA ON THE 
R-100 
Guests on One of the 
Promenades of the New 
British Dirigible During a 
Visit of Inspection 


Times Wide World 
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FRAME OF THE R-100 


The New Airship, Which 


is as Large as the Trans- 
atlantic Liner Mauretania, 
Before the Frame was 
Completely Covered 


Times Wide World 
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ROALD 
AMUND- 
SEN 
The Last 
Photograph 
of the 
Explorer, 
Taken at 
Tromsoe, 
Before He 


Vanished in 
Northern 
Ice 


Times Wide 
World 
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VICTIMS OF ARCTIC AIR EXPEDITION 


DR. FINN 
MALMGREN 


The Swedish 
Scientist Who 
Insisted That His 
Companions, 
Mariano and 
Zappi Leave Him 
to Die on the Ice. 


Associated Press 


GENERAL NOBILE 


Photographed in Bed Just After He Was Rescued 


Associated Press 


MAJOR 
UMBERTO 
MADDA- 
LENA 


Who Flew 
With 
Supplies 
and 
Dropped 
Them on 
the Ice-Floe 
Where 
Nobile and 
Five of the 
Italia’s 
Crew Were 
Waiting to 
be Rescued 


International 





TURKEY’S NEW FREEDOM FOR 


GIRL GYMNASTS 

A Demonstration in 
Physical Training at 
Constantinople Which 
Caused Much Interest 
for Its Contrast to the 
Former Secluded Lives 

of Turkish Women 


Times Wide World 


HALIDE EDIB 
Turkey’s Most Brilliant 
Leader in the Movement 
for Women’s Rights. She 
Has Been Visiting Amer- 

ica This Summer 

Times Wide World 
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THE LATEST IN AMERICAN SKYSCRAPERS 


A 67-STORY BUILDING 
The Reynolds Building, Tallest in the 
World, Is to,Occupy the Block Front on 
Lexington Avenue Between Forty-second 
and Forty-third Streets, New York City. 
William Van Alen, Architect 
Times Wide World 
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FOSHAY BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Designed With pees Walls to 
Resemble the Washington Monu- 
ment, It Is to Be One of the Tallest 
Buildings in the Northwest 
* Times Wide World 
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FOR CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
The New Building Designed by Hola- 
bird and Roche, Architects 

Times Wide World 





AMERICAN RECOGNITION OF NATIONALIST CHIN 


JOHN V. A. MacMURRAY 


United States Minister to China, 
by Whom Negotiations for the 
De Facto Recognition of the 
Chinese Nationalist Régime 
Have Been Conducted 


@ Sanzetti, Shanghai 


VICTORIOUS 
NATIONALIST 
LEADERS 


General 
Chiang 
Kai-shek and 
Marshal Feng 


Yu-hsiang (left) 


Discussing 
the Situation 
After the 
Arrival of 
Their Troops 
in Peking 
@® Tokyo Asahi 
Shimbun 


CHANG 
HSIAO-LIANG 


Son of the Late 


Chang Tso-lin 
and One of the 
Generals 
Commanding 
the Mukden 
Armies Which 
Retired 
Beyond the 
Great Wall 
on the 
Advance of the 
Nationalists 
to Peking 
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Was Germany Responsible for the 
World War? 


A Debate Between Official Spokesmen for 
France and Germany in the Light of 
New Evidence Published Since 
The Close of the World War 


The following official debate on the Responsibility for the World War, 
comprising, with rejoinders, fully 35,000 words, is published by CURRENT HIs- 
TORY in the belief that there is today no subject of public interest the clarifica- 
tion of which is so vital to the fostering of world peace and understanding 
between the nations as that of the origins of the great catastrophe that over- 
whelmed Europe and the world in 1914. 

The controversy still rages between Germany and her former adversaries, 
especially France, as to whether the now famous “guilt”? clause in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, exacting the admission by Germany that she and her allies were 
solely guilty of the precipitation of the war, was justified by the facts. That 
controversy has today entered upon a new phase. A vast volume of new evi- 
dence has been disclosed since the termination of the war by the publication 
of the secret archives of Great Britain, Germany and Russia, and the new 
material has been marshalled and interpreted by eminent scholars of both 
groups of nations. 

These writers, however, with few exceptions, have been unofficial histo- 
rians of their respective countries, most of them belonging to the new Revi- 
sionist school of war guilt interpretation, but representing different phases 
and degrees of critical opinion. What has hitherto been lacking has been an 
official summing up of all the new evidence by authoritative official spokes- 
men for the two groups of former belligerents, discussing from their divergent 
viewpoints the salient points at issue, with an opportunity for criticism or 
rebuttal of the opposing arguments. 

With this in mind, the Editor of CURRENT HISTORY approached high offi- 
cial circles in France and Germany to secure for publication in this magazine 
two leading articles of 15,000 words each, to be written independently in each 
case by a statesman who had been intimately in contact with the foreign policy 
of his country before the outbreak of the World War. 

The French spokesman finally selected—Senator Henry de Jouvenel—was 
Chief Editor of the French newspaper Le Matin, from 1905 to 1924. He held 
a Cabinet post three times, in the Ministries of Justice, Commerce and Mari- 
time Transports, respectively. He was elected Senator in the French Parlia- 
ment in 1921. In 1924 he was appointed Minister of Public Instruction in the 
Poincaré Cabinet. For a number of years he was the head of the French 
delegation at the League of Nations in Geneva, and played a prominent part 
in the League’s proceedings in his country’s interests. In 1925 he was appointed 
High Commissioner to Syria. In 1926-27 he again represented France at 
Geneva. 

The German spokesman—Dr. Friedrich Rosen—like Senator de Jouvenel, 
has had wide experience in the service of his country. In 1905 he was Minister 
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Extraordinary to Abyssinia. 
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He was German Minister to Morocco from 1905 





to 1910, the five critical years when Franco-German rivalries were being 
brought to a head in Africa. Subsequently he held the posts of Minister to 
Rumania (1910), Portugal (1912) and Holland (1916). In 1921 he took office 


as the German Foreign Minister. 


The articles received from Senator de Jouvenel and Dr. Rosen were inter- 
changed between them, and each writer was allowed all necessary space for a 


reply. 


This debate represents the culmination of a series of articles on War Re- 
sponsibility which have appeared in recent issues of this magazine.—EDITOR OF 
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study, to make a preliminary state- 

ment: it would have been better, in 
my humble opinion, if the treaty of peace 
had contained no stipulation referring to 
the question of war responsibility. 

By compelling the vanquished nation to 
make an avowal which dishonors it at the 
bar of history, the negotiators [of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty] inflicted on that nation a 
useless, and, in the long run, an intolerable 
humiliation. They deprived the German 
historians of their critical freedom, im- 
posed on them a kind of patriotic duty to 
plead the innocence of their country by 
virtue of that laudable sentiment which 
leads children to defend the memory of 
their fathers. They inspired in German 
statesmen the thought of ruining the re- 
sults of the treaty by denying the postulate 
on which those results were based. They 
made the whole of Germany interested in 
denying the thesis contained in the docu- 
ment of Versailles, and in raising against 
the other belligerents accusations which ex- 
asperate the latter in their turn. Lastly, 
they transformed a historical problem into 
a political one. Impartial research through 
the archives has been replaced by a con- 
troversy which does not admit of the se- 
renity necessary for scientific considera- 
tion, and in the conduct of which the re- 
spective adversaries allow themselves to be 
guided much more by a very justifiable 


ET me be allowed, as I begin this 


I—-The War Due to a German-Austrian Plot 


To Dominate the Balkans 
By HENRY DE JOUVENEL 





solicitude for national honor than for the 
establishment of the truth. 

This explains why, last Summer, at the 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, 
I expressed the desire to see this irritating 
polemic come to an end, to see the politicians 
of all the countries involved assume hence- 
forth a common responsibility for peace, 
turn their gaze toward the future and away 
from the past, and devote their efforts more 
to saving posterity than to saving their 
memories. 

The recent statements of Chancellor 
Marx laying down a distinction between 
the obligations of Germany and responsi- 
bility for the war seem to me the ex- 
pression of political wisdom. They must 
permit, some day or other, the renewal of 
study of the question of responsibility, con- 
sidering it no longer a dispute prolonging 
the war but as a duty that devolves in 
common on all men who desire to determine 
the causes of their common misfortune in 
order to protect future generations from its 
recurrence. 

Next Spring there will assemble an in- 
ternational congress of historians which 
has taken for its mission the harmonization 
of national histories, in order to make it 
possible to teach not a different truth for 
each people but the same truth to all peo- 
ples. It would undoubtedly fail in its un- 
dertaking if today it approached the ques- 
tion of responsibility, around which pas- 
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sions still rage. But it is a good thing 
that preliminary studies, like those of which 
the great magazine which offers me today 
the hospitality of its columns has given 
the example, should prepare for the time 
when a great and sincere effort toward 
intellectual cooperation among all men of 
good faith shall shed upon the causes of 
the war of 1914 an all-revealing light. 

It seems all the more necessary to pro- 
ceed in this spirit because that war was 
much less the act of one people, or of one 
man, than the result of a system. How, 
from a political crime committed in Bosnia, 
a territory then Austrian, by citizens of 
Bosnia, against an Austrian Archduke, 
could a world war have developed? That 
is a question the mere formulation of which 
should suffice to show the absurdity of the 
institutions on which peace was based be- 
fore the war. It is this question which 
must be answered when one seeks to fix 
the responsibility for the war. Study of 
the German and Austrian documents will 
make this answer possible. 

The assassination of the Archduke, who 
was heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne, 
involved the responsibility of the Austrian 
Administration at least as much as it did 
the responsibility of the Serbian Adminis- 
tration. Did not Count Tisza, after the 
assassination, declare at Vienna, before the 
Council of Ministers: 


Indescribable conditions must have pre- 
vailed among the police to make it possible 
for six or seven individuals known to the 
police to be stationed on the day of the 
assassination along the way which was to 
be followed by the Heir to the Throne, sub- 
sequently assassinated, without the police 
observing or removing a single one of them. 

This fact is all the more surprising be- 
cause the danger to which a visit to an 
annexed province exposed the Archduke and 


heir to the throne could not be concealed. 


AUSTRIA WARNED OF DANGER 


M. Yovanovich, the Serbian Minister to 
Vienna, had taken the initiative in pointing 
out this danger to the Austrian Govern- 
ment as early as June 5. Undoubtedly his 
relations with Count Berchtold were too 
strained to make it possible for him to 
address himself directly to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; and so he made his com- 
munication to Herr von Bilinski, Minister 
of Finance, specially charged with the ad- 
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ministration of Bosnia-Herzegovina. This 
step is not susceptible of denial, inasmuch 
at it was recalled in the Neues-Wiener Jour- 
nal, by Herr Flandrak, chief of the press 
bureau of the Ministry of Finance of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, on May 26, 1925. 

Even if it [this communication] had 
never taken place, the dictates of funda- 
mental good sense would have imposed the 
taking of exceptional precautions. The 
charge made by Count Tisza against the 
Austrian police was much more justified 
than that made by Count Berchtold against 
the Serbian Government. State Councillor 
Wiesner, attached to the international sec- 
tion of law of the Ballplatz, and charged 
by the Austrian Government with the in- 
vestigation of the crime, admitted this, in- 
deed, in his report of July 3, 1914:1 

The complicity of the Serbian Government 
in respect to the crime, in the preparation 
or delivery of arms, is in no way proved 
and is not even to be assumed. Further- 
more, there are reasons which cause it to 
be considered impossible. 

And yet, ten days after this report, on 
July 23, at 18 o’clock [6 P. M.] the Aus- 
trian representative at Belgrade delivered 
to the Serbian Government the ultimatum 
of his Government. 

It was not, then, on legal evidence that 
the action of Austria was based, but on 
political motives. What were those mo- 
tives? 

Since the month of May the Ballplatz had 
been elaborating a great diplomatic scheme, 
revealed to us by Mr. Gooss in 1919,? the 
finishing touches to which had been put on 
June 24, some days before the assassination 
of Franz Ferdinand. This plan consisted of 
isolating Serbia and weakening Russia by 
the creation of a Balkan league grouping 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece and Turkey 
around the Central Powers. The murder of 
the Archduke and heir simplified this com- 
plicated problem. That is why, on the day 
after the murder, June 29, Count Berchtold, 
speaking to General Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorff, Chief of the Austrian General Staff, 
declared that the moment had come to liqui- 
date the Serbian question,? and declared to 


‘Published by the Republic of Austria in 1919 
(Diplomatic documents; I, 17). 


2Das Wiener Kabinett und die Entstehung 
des Weltkrieges (Vienna, Seidel, 1919). 


3Conrad: Aus meiner Dienstzeit, Vol. IV, 
34. 


p. 
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Count Tisza “his intention to profit by the 
crime of Serajevo to settle accounts with 
Serbia.”4 It is impossible to be more ex- 
plicit. 

Thus informed of the formal intentions of 
his Government, General Conrad von Hoet- 
zendorff, who was charged to execute them, 
wished to be enlightened concerning Ger- 
many’s intentions. “First of all,” he said, 
“we must ask Germany if she will or will 
not guarantee us against Russia.’ 

On the evening of July 4 Count Hoyos, 
Chief of Cabinet of Count Berchtold, left for 
Berlin to place before the Emperor of Ger- 
many the memorandum of the Ballplatz re- 
ferring to the Balkan League, and an auto- 
graphed letter of Emperor Francis Joseph 
who, after commenting on the subject, con- 
cluded: “This will be possible only if Serbia, 
which is now the pivot of Panslavic politics, 
is eliminated as a political factor of the 
Balkans.” 

It was, then, by no means a question of 
exacting vengeance for a crime committed 
by citizens of Bosnia, but, according to the 
terrible admission of Count Berchtold, of 
“profiting” by it. Neither the spirit of jus- 
tice nor even the spirit of vengeance ani- 
mated the Emperor of Austria and his Gov- 
ernment; they were merely following out a 
program for political hegemony. 


GERMANY’S MOMENTOUS DECISION 


On July 5, just as Count Hoyos arrived at 
Berlin, peace or war depended on Germany’s 
decision. The envoy of Count Berchtold ad- 
mitted this formally when he wrote: 


Count Berchtold would have been ready 
to put aside all those fundamental argu- 
ments in favor of a war, and to pronounce 
himself, contrary to public opinion in all 
Austria and Hungary, in favor of a program 
which would have eliminated the ‘settlement 
of accounts with Serbia, if such a policy had 
been suggested to him following the ques- 
tions asked at Berlin.7 


One cannot observe the slightest trace or 
the slightest counsel of prudence, either in 
the reports of the Austrian Ambassador 
Szégyeny about his conversation with Em- 


*Diplomatic Documents, I, 2. 

5Conrad: op. cit., IV, p. 34. 

‘Diplomatic Documents, I; German_ Docu- 
ments on Origin of the War, published under 
the triple responsibility of General (Count) 
te? as, Professor Schiicking and Kaut- 
sky, 

7Count Hoyos, Der Deutsch-Englische Gegen- 
satz und sein Hinfluss auf die Balkanpolitik 
Oesterreich-Ungarns, p. 79 


peror William, Chancellor Bethmann-Holl- 
weg and Under-Secretary of State Zimmer- 
mann, or in reports of Count Hoyos, or 
again in the dispatches of the German Gov- 
ernment to its Ambassador at Vienna. 
Szégyeny writes :8 

The Chancellor of the Empire, as well as 
its Emperor, considers immediate action by 
us against Serbia as the most radical and 
the best solution of our difficulties in the 
Balkans. 

Hoyos states: 

I consider it my duty to dectare that both 
Count de Szogyeny and myself received the 
impression at Berlin that the German Gov- 
ernment favored an immediate offensive ac- 
tion by us against Serbia, although it recog- 
nized clearly that a world war might result 
from it.9 

Herr von Tschirschky, German Ambassa- 
dor to Austria, noted on his part, on July 7, 
the harmony between the dispatches of 
Count Szdégyeny and those of Bethmann- 
Hollweg.1° , 

It seems, then, that the Kaiser and th 
German Government had adopted the Aus- 
trian plan of a kind of Austro-German pro- 
tectorate over the Balkans, the first condi- 
tion of which was, according to the words of 
Francis Joseph, to eliminate Serbia “as a 
political factor in the Balkans.” Were it 
otherwise, how could it be explained that 
the representatives of Austria did not have 
to answer any objection or even any ques- 
tion from their German consultants? They 
arrived, transmitted a memorandum, a let- 
ter from Francis Joseph—this sufficed. 
William II asked nothing more, and called 
in the military leaders. 

This, undoubtedly, was not the Grand 
Council confidentially revealed to Mr. Mor- 
genthau, United States Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, by his German colleague Wan- 
genheim. The leaders in question were sum- 
moned individually. Let us cite the words of 
the Kaiser’s War Minister, General Falken- 
hayn. This is the story he tells of his inter- 
view in his letter of 1919 to the German 
Commission of Investigation: 


His Majesty, Emperor and King, sum- 
moned me to the New Palace on July 5, in 
the afternoon, by telephone, if I am not in 
error; and received me immediately upon my 
arrival. Colonel General von Plassen and 
Infantry General Chevalier von Lyncker!1 


8Diplomatic Documents, I, 7. 

*Hoyos, op cit., p. 80. 

1°German Documents, 18. 

11Chief of the Military Cabinet of the Em- 
peror, who, when questioned, decided to re- 
member nothing. 
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were also present. His Majesty read to me 
fragments of the well-known letter of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, as well as the memo- 
randum of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment. He pointed out that, in view of Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s resolution, obviously unshak- 
able, to put an end to the propaganda for 
Greater Serbia, very grave consequences 
might ensue; and he asked me, in conclu- 
sion, if the army was ready for all eventu- 
alities. 

In accordance with my conviction, I an- 
swered briefly and unreservedly ‘‘yes’’; and 
I asked in my turn only if it was necessary 
to make any preparations. His Majesty re- 
plied in the negative, quite as briefly, and 
dismissed me. 

In the absence of the Chief of the Naval 
Staff, Captain Zenker, Chief of the Tactics 
Section of the Naval Staff, was also sum- 
moned in the afternoon of July 5 to the 
Emperor’s cabinet. His account is included 
among the documents of the German inves- 
tigation.!12. It may be summarized in this 
sentence: “Although it was hardly neces- 
sary to expect a war against Russia and 
France, there was reason for not losing 
sight of the possibility of such a conflict 
eventually, so far as military measures were 
concerned.” 


KAISER’S CONTRADICTORY ATTITUDE 


The same subject was discussed in the 
conversation which William II had on the 
next day, July 6, between 7 and 8 o’clock 
in the morning, with Admiral von Capelle, 
acting provisionally at this time as Secre- 
tary of the Navy.!3 The impression brought 
back from Potsdam by General von Ber- 
trab, who was acting for the Chief and 
Assistant Chief of the Army Staff, was no 
different. One might be surprised by the 
apparent contradiction of William II noti- 
fying the heads of the Army and Navy 
of probable hostilities, and yet dismissing 
all idea of immediate preparations. But 
the Assistant Chief of the Army Staff, 
Count Waldersee, explains this in his letter 
to the Reich Commission of Investigation,!4 
as follows: 


There was no order to be given after the 
visit of General Bertrab to Potsdam. The 
mobilization plan had been completed on 
March 31, 1914. The army was ready, as 
usual. 


All these German reports concur with 


one another. If they be accepted as accu- 





12German Commission of Investigation, Zur 

Vorgeschichte des Krieges, preface, p. xix. 
13See German Documents, preface, p. vi. 
“German Documents, p. xviii. 
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rate, they exclude premeditation in the case 
of the European war. William II did not 
seem to believe that it would come, but he 
considered and admitted its possibility. In 
those days of July 5 and 6 not one word 
was pronounced at Berlin to discourage 
Austria regarding her Balkan ambitions or 
her plans against the Slavs. The idea of 
peace was absent. Nothing proves this 
more clearly than the annotation written by 
the Kaiser, on July 4, on the margin of 
the dispatch in which his Ambassador to 
Vienna, Herr von Tschirschky, reported the 
conciliatory advice which he had given to 
Count Berchtold: 

Who told him to say that? It is very 
stupid. That does not concern him at all! 
It is exclusively the business of Vienna to 
decide what it intends to do. Afterward, 
if things turn out badly, they will say that 
Germany was opposed! Let Tschirschky 
oblige me by putting a stop to all this non- 


sense. We must finish with the Serbs, and 
as soon as possible!15 


The Emperor of Germany approved then 
entirely the point of view of Austria, and 
considered it a point of honor to afford his 
ally blind support! Even more, his main 
thought was to give that ally confidence, 
to free Francis Joseph and his Government 
from those traditional hesitations with 
which German diplomacy had so long re- 
proached the Ballplatz. Let Austria decide! 
She would be supported. The mechanism 
of the Alliance would come into play. The 
gear would be examined. All that remained 
was to set the machine going. The army 
was ready, “as usual.” 

Did William II give his consultants all 
his confidence? If so, that Emperor was 
the most light-minded of men, for he did 
not consider the European consequences of 
Austria’s action, and completely forgot 
England in his calculations. 

It is true that on July 10, the High Com- 
mander of the Navy, somewhat more far- 
sighted, after having the day before noti- 
fied Admiral von Spree, Chief of the Far 
Eastern fleet, of the possibility of war 
between Austria and Serbia, called England 
an “eventual adversary.”!6 

However this may be, the wish of Gen- 
eral Conrad von Hoetzendorff was fulfilled. 


German Documents, 7. . 

See “Der Krieg zur. See’; Kreuzerkrieg 
(official publication of the archive service of 
the German Navy), Vol. I, p. 62 
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Germany guaranteed Austria against Rus- 
sia. It remained only to declare war. 

That was what the Council of Ministers 
at Vienna concerned itself with on July 7, 
despite the protests of Count Tisza. The 
report, even in its corrected form, con- 
templated war with Russia,!* and the im- 
posing on Serbia of such far-reaching de- 
mands that they caused a refusal to be 
foreseen and permitted the clearing of the 
way for a radical solution by means of 
military intervention.18 

As the President of the Hungarian Coun- 
cil [viz, the Premier] was not entirely con- 
vinced, Count Berchtold, summing up the 
impression just left on him by a conversa- 
tion with the German Ambassador Tschir- 
schky, wrote to him as follows: 

_ln Germany they would not understand it 
if we allowed this opportunity to slip by 
without striking a blow * if we 
should temporize with Serbia, we oaks be 
taxed with weakness, which would react 
upon our position in the Triple Alliance, and 
upon the political future of Germany.19 

On July 14 the German Ambassador to 
Vienna reported to the Wilhelmstrasse a 
visit of Count Tisza, who had finally been 
won over to the idea of war, writing: 

“Count Tisza adds that the position taken 
by Germany, that she would stand by the 
Monarchy, has had the greatest influence 
on the firm attitude of Emperor Francis 
Joseph.’’20 

On this same July 14 Francis Joseph 
was able to read in the report of Count 
Berchtold, regarding the ultimatum to Ser- 
bia: “The contents of the note are such 
that we must count on the probability of 
an armed conflict.” 


KAISER’S DESIRE FOR WAR 


As for William II, he could no longer 
restrain himself. One might say that he 
was carried away by a madness of bellig- 
erency. On the margin of the Tschirschky 
telegram of July 14 which announced the 
intention of delaying the sending of the 
ultimatum to Serbia until Poincaré should 


17See Goos, op. cit., p. 52. The report before 
correction read: “It is clear that war with 
Russia, after we enter Serbia, would be very 
likely.” Count Berchtold made this correc- 
tion: ‘‘might have as a consequence a war 


with Russia.”’ 


18In the first araft, it read: 
acceptable demands. 


1°Diplomatic Documents, I, 10. 
»~German Documents, I, 49. 


“completely in- 
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have left St. Petersburg, he wrote this 
exclamation: “What a pity!” And the same 
day, as if he feared a sudden repentance 
on the part of Francis Joseph, he wrote a 
personal letter (using the intimate form 
“Dw’) to the old Emperor, saying: 

Your Ambassador, who is a man of experi- 
ence, whom I sincerely esteem. will have 
transmitted to you my assurance that in 
the critical hours you will find me faith- 
fully at your side, I and my Empire, as re- 
quired by our long-tested friendship and our 
mutual duties as allies. It is a duty and a 
joy for me to repeat this to you in this 


letter. 

When one compares the Kaiser’s concep- 
tion of his “duty and joy” with the in- 
tention avowed by Count Berchtold, which 
consisted, according to his own expression, 
of “profiting by the crime of Serajevo to 
settle accounts with Serbia,” the whole sys- 
tem is revealed. It was dominated by one 
ideal, that of force. Peace, security, the 
well-being, freedom and happiness of men, 
all these treasures were contemptible in 
the eyes of these Emperors and their Min- 
isters! Domination and conquest—that was 
their mission on earth. He was right who 
said: “If ever, after the death of Francis 
Joseph, his heart is cut open, this demand 
of his whole life—territories—will be found 
written on it in letters of fire.” There is 
only one glory—to conquer. These mas- 
ters of Empire are the servants, or, as 
William II will declare himself, the “lords” 
of war, of “ruddy, joyous war.” 

The die was cast, and the Bavarian 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, Herr von 
Schoen, could write to his President of 
Council [Premier] at Munich on July 18, 
in reporting his conversations “with the 
Under-Secretary of State Zimmermann, 
with the Chiefs of Service charged with the 
affairs of the Balkans and the Triple Al- 
liance at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and with the Ambassador of Austria- 
Hungary,” and in summing up the contents 
of the future ultimatum to Serbia: 

It is evident that Serbia cannot accept such 
conditions, which are incompatible with her 
dignity as an independent State. The result, 
therefore, will be war. * * * We have de- 
clared here, replying to a question from 
Vienna, that we approve every decision 
taken by Vienna, even at the risk of a war 


with Russia. * * * We should have pre- 
ferred here that action against Serbia had 


. not been so long delayed, and that the Ser- 


bian Government had not been given time to 
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offer satisfaction of its own accord under 
Franco-Russian pressure.?1 

In point of fact, what was the Entente 
doing at this moment when the German, 
Austrian and Bavarian functionaries were 
thus confiding to one another the Austro- 
German projects? 

Of all the Entente’s statesmen, the first 
to be alarmed was Sir Edward Grey, British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. At the begin- 
ning of July he had imparted his presenti- 
ments to M. Paul Cambon, the French Am- 
bassador, who had striven to reassure him. 
The Quai d’Orsay radiated security. To the 
telegram in which M. Cambon had reported 
his conversation with Sir Edward Grey, the 
Associate Director of Political Affairs had 
replied by this marginal note: “Reply by 
communicating the favorable information 
contained in telegram 94 from Vienna.’’22 

This telegram 94, dated July 8, set forth 
the French and Russian Ambassadors’ com- 
mon belief in the wisdom of the old Em- 
peror and in his wish to reject every idea of 
a threatening step at Belgrade. 

On July 10 M. Dumaine was so calm 
that he no longer saw any necessity for 
telegraphing. He wrote serenely: “If the 
danger to Serbia is finally eliminated, it is 
the lofty wisdom and the clear-sightedness 
of Emperor Francis Joseph that we must 
praise for this.” What pious confidence in 
that wise Emperor who had decided “to 
eliminate” Serbia from the Balkans! What 
calm ignorance of the deliberations of the 
Council of Ministers at Vienna and of 
Vienna’s negotiations with Berlin! 

On July 16 M. Poincaré, then President of 
the French Republic, sailed with M. Viviani, 
President of the Council [the Premier], and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to pay a visit 
to the Czar. As he described it in his Me- 
moirs,?3 he lived through “hours of calm and 
repose.” When he reached St. Petersburg, 
there was nothing in the reception given 
him by Nicholas II and his Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of such a nature as to trouble 
his peace of mind. Did not M. Sazonov on 
July 18 receive a visit from the Austrian 
Ambassador, Count Szapary, who set forth 

"German Documents, annex IV, XIV, p. 138. 
Bavarian Diplomatic Documents, published by 
Dr. Pins Dvir, Director of Bavarian State 


Archives, No. 13. Report 386. 


*2M. Raymond Poincaré: e i 
1914 poo é: L’Union Sacrée, 


{%Au Service de la France. Neuf Années de 
Souvenirs, X, IV. L’Union Sacrée, pp. 221-251. 
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the intention of his Government to take no 
step which would disturb its relations with 
Serbia? Did he not, after this interview, 
say to Baron Schilling: “Szapary was as 
mild as a lamb” ?24 What was more natural 
than that he should declare to the French 
Premier that he had received no disquieting 
news ?25 


CzAR’S UNSUSPECTING ATTITUDE 


The Czar himself did not even seem to 
suspect that a war was possible. As M. 
Poincaré wrote: 

He did not utter a word which revealed 
any serious disquietude, not a word which 
allowed me to suppose that he believed in 
the imminence of a European conflagra- 
tion.26 

The Entente agents in Vienna all lived 
in ignorance. Two days before the ulti- 
matum Sir Arthur Nicolson was still saying 
to M. Paul Cambon that the English Am- 
bassador at Vienna did not believe that the 
Austrian Government would take any ac- 
tion at Belgrade, at least any action that 
would be likely to embitter the relations be-: 
tween the two States. * * * M. Dumaine, 
deceived by the Ballplatz, telegraphed from 
Vienna, on July 22 (No. 103), as follows: 
“A note will be transmitted within a very 
short time to the Serbian Government, con- 
cerning which Baron Macchio assures me 
that both the tone and the demands formu- 
lated therein will make it possible to count 
upon a peaceful solution of the conflict with 
Serbia. * * *” In a telegram of July 23 
(No. 104), M. Dumaine added: “The note 
which, I am assured, will be transmitted to 
Belgrade tomorrow, contains nothing inac- 
ceptable to the Serbian Government.”27 On 
this same day, at 6 P. M., the Austrian 
ultimatum was delivered at Belgrade. 

Shortly before midnight the ships La 
France and Jean Bart weighed anchor and 
sailed from the harbor of St. Petersburg, 
bearing M. Poincaré and M. Viviani, who 
knew nothing of the events above described. 

It is not without humiliation that a 
Frenchman rereads these documents and 
recalls these memories. We cannot feel 
proud over having been deceived. Despite 
the warnings contained in the Yellow Book 

24Red Archives: Journal historique, Vol. IV; 
Journal of Baron Schilling, English transla- 
tion, with a preface by M. Sazonov. London, 
1925. Quoted by M. Poincaré. 

25Poincaré, op. cit., I, IV, p. 240. 


26Poincaré, op. cit., p. 248. 
27Poincaré, op. cit., pp. 315, 316. 
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published in 1914, our statesmen and diplo- 
mats had not foreseen the final result. 
Germany’s hypothetical fear of a Franco- 
Russian action spurring the Serbian Govern- 
ment on to “offer satisfaction of its own 
accord” had not even been considered in the 
discussions at St. Petersburg. The Entente 
Governments lacked initiative. They let 
weeks be lost at a time when hours counted. 

As a matter of fact, a Serbian initiative, 
reported by M. Cambon on July 21, had been 
taken on the 19th at Berlin. The Serbian 
representative had declared to the Wilhelm- 
strasse that the Serbian Government was 
“ready to accept the action of Austria due 
to the Serajevo crime, provided that it de- 
manded only judicial cooperation for the re- 
oression of political crimes.” At the same 
time he had warned the German Govern- 
nent that it would be dangerous to seek by 
chis investigation to impair the prestige of 
Serbia.?8 

This warning unfortunately had had the 
sole result of delighting the Governments 
of Austria and Germany by confirming 
them in the belief that Serbia’s spirit of 
submission would not be unlimited. The 
yreceding week Stolberg, the counselor of 
the German Embassy at Vienna, had writ- 
ten to Herr von Jagow: “Hoyos has just 
told me that the conditions are such that 
it is impossible for a State that still retains 
a little pride or dignity to accept them.”’29 

If Count Berchtold had expressed his 
real thoughts he would have said to the 
Serbs: “Specify the demands that you will 
not accept, so that I may not fail to formu- 
late them.” The Serbian move at Berlin 
harmonized with this secret wish. 

A recommendation made in common by 
England, France and Russia, in which the 
three nations would have asked Germany 
to participate, in order to keep the investi- 
gation on a judicial basis, could not have 
been shelved by Herr von Jagow so casu- 
ally as the declaration of a Serbian Chargé 
Affaires. It might have made the ulti- 
matum impossible and prevented the war. 

We may regret that this invitation was 
,not sent and that the Entente remained 
passive; its inaction, however, was ex- 
plained by its optimism, its optimism by its 


on book, published in 1914. Document 
oO. 15. 


**Commission of German Investigation, Zur 
Torgeschichte des Krieges, p. 119. Tschirschky 
tf Jagow (a private letter). 
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ignorance, its ignorance by Austria’s and 
Germany’s deceit. This deceit, of which it 
is necessary to give no other proof than the 
correspondence between Count Berchtold 
and Herr von Jagow delaying the delivery 
of the ultimatum? until the moment when 
Messrs. Poincaré and Viviani had sailed 
[from St. Petersburg], constitutes an ac- 
cusation against the Central Empires. It 
establishes their premeditation, if not with 
respect to the European war, at least as 
regards the action undertaken against Ser- 
bia from which the universal conflict was 
to issue. 


PRETEXT FOR DOMINATION 


Just as it is impossible to deny that the 
European war began with an ultimatum 
to Serbia, that that ultimatum was of Aus- 
trian initiative, and that Germany encour- 
aged that initiative, it is equally undeni- 
able that the leaders of the Central Em- 
pires did everything to conceal their pur- 
pose: they proved by this total absence of 
good faith that, far from pursuing a claim 
for justice, they merely saw in the assassi- 
nation of the Archduke and heir a favor- 
able opportunity for the realization of a 
plan to secure, by means of war, political 
domination over the Balkans. “The ques- 
tion now is to acquire in the Balkans every 
gun ready to go off for Austria against 
the Slavs,” the Kaiser wrote, on July 23, 
on the margin of a dispatch from his Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. After that it 
matters little that the exact text of the 
ultimatum did not reach Berlin until 
July 22. 

The German Emperor and the German 
Government had known its import [viz, of 
the Austrian ultimatum] from July 5 on. 
Instead of holding back their Austrian al- 
lies, they pushed them on. Just as William 
II disapproved of the first counsels of mod- 
eration given by his Ambassador at Vienna, 
so he wrote on the margin of the report 
which represented Count Tisza as a parti- 
san of prudence: “With assassins, and after 
what has occurred! Imbecility!” 

The two Emperors remain mutually and 
collectively responsible for that ultimatum, 
which was the signal for the outbreak of 
the World War. 


3s0German Documents, 108, 112, 127. 
matic Documents, I, 62. 
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Manuel Freres. 


SENATOR HENRY DE JOUVENEL 


On July 23, at 18 o’clock [6 P. M.], the 
ultimatum was delivered. 

The day before, in reading it, the Ger- 
man Minister of Foreign Affairs felt a 


cold chill creep over him. “I said to the 
Ambassador that the note seemed to me too 
harsh, both in form and in substance,” Herr 
von Jagow [the Foreign Minister] declared 
later before the German Commission of 
Investigation.3!1 On July 24 the German 
Ambassadors in Paris, London and St. Pe- 
tersburg went to see the competent. Minis- 
ters to inform them that the conditions 
formulated by Austria were considered by 
the German Government as “equitable and 
moderate.” It is therefore proved by the 
German Foreign Minister’s own statement 
that on that day he officially approved 
at the respective Chancelleries a statement 
which he did not believe. The reply he 
made on July 22 to the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin justifies in advance that made 


20p. Ctt.; Dp: 30: 
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by Sir Edward Grey to the German Am- 
bassador, when Grey exclaimed that the 
ultimatum “goes beyond anything he had 
[I have] ever seen!” and added: “A State 
that would accept such conditions wouid 
cease to count among the number of inde- 
pendent States!’’32 

Germany was lacking in the elementary 
principles of good faith. 

On July 25, at 17:45 o’clock [5:45 P. M.], 
M. Pashich [Serbian Prime Minister] deliv- 
ered to Baron Giesl, at Belgrade, Serbia’s 
reply. A quarter of an hour later the Aus- 
trian Minister signed the letter by which 
Austria broke off diplomatic relations with 
Serbia. Immediately upon the receipt of his 
telegram at Vienna, the Austrian Govern- 
ment, in the evening of that same day of 
July 25, decided on the mobilization of eight 
army corps. 

On July 27, at 15 o’clock [8 P. M.], Em- 
peror William returned to Germany. At 
16:37 o’clock [4:37 P. M.], Berlin received 
simultaneously a telegram from the Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, announcing that Austria 
would declare war the next day, the day 
after at latest, and a telegram from the 
Ambassador at London, in which he said: 
“T am convinced that if it came now to war 
we could no longer reckon on English sym- 
pathy or English support, for they [the 
English] would see manifest signs of Aus- 
tria’s ill-will.’”’33 

At 20:40 o’clock [8:40 P. M.], Berlin de- 
ciphered another telegram from Prince 
Lichnowsky considering the case that Aus- 
tria should wish to crush Serbia: “England, 
I am certain, would place herself unre- 
servedly by the side of France and Rus- 
sia.”’34 

At 21:15 o’clock [9:15 P. M.], Count 
Szégyeny sent Vienna a report on his recent 
conversation with Herr von Jagow: 

The Secretary of State declared to me 
quite confidentially: That the German Gov- 
ernment had decided to bring shortly to your 
Excellency’s knowledge England’s proposals 
for eventual conciliation. The German Gov- 
ernment assured us confidentially that it did 
not associate itself in any way with these 


proposals, that it was even absolutely op- 
posed to our considering them.35 


22German Documents, 157. 
33German Documents, 257-258. 
34German Documents, 265. 


35Telegram revealed by the American dele- 
ation to the Peace Conference, the complete 
fext of which is contained_in the Diplomatic 
Documents, published at Vienna, II, 68 (36). 
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At 23:50 o’clock [11:50 P. M.], the Ger- 
man Chancellor telegraphed to Herr von 
Tschirschky: 


By refusing all mediatory action, we would 
be charged by the whole world with respon- 
sibility for the conflagration, and repre- 
sented as the real fomenters of the war. 
This would make our situation impossible in 
the country, where we must assume the 
attitude of being forced into war.36 


What must Count Berchtold have thought, 
when with the Szégyeny telegram in his 
hands, he received the visit of Herr von 
Tschirschky, except that the German leaders 
wished to prolong the comedy they had been 
playing in Europe since July 5 and to as- 
sume “the attitude of men who are forced 
into war”? Neither Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
nor Von Jagow asked Austria to approve 
the British suggestion. Neither Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg nor Von Jagow raised any 
objection to the declaration of war on Ser- 
bia. The first made a gesture, the second 
requested that no significance be attached 
to it. The Austrian statesman must have 
decided he was right when, the day before, 
he wrote in his report to Emperor Francis 
Joseph: “I believe that a new attempt of 
the Entente Powers, tending toward a peace- 
ful solution of the conflict, remains possible, 
so long as the situation is not clarified by 
a declaration of war.’’? 


BERCHTOLD’S FAIT ACCOMPLI 


On that morning of July £8 the situation 
was clarified. The declaration of war was 
issued. Every attempt at intervention was 
henceforth destined to fail. Count Berch- 
told had established a fait accompli. From 
then on he could answer triumphantly that 
the English suggestion had arrived too late 
“after the opening of hostilities by Serbia 
and the declaration: of war.’°8 But why: 
did he include that charge, which had to be 
stricken from the declaration of war, since 
its falsity had been recognized?29 When 
pretexts are sought for, one accusation 
more costs nothing. 

William II, however, finished reading the 
Serbian reply that morning, and he could 
not refrain from exclaiming: 

**German Documents, 277. 


**Rapport a l’Empereur présenté le 27 juillet 
par se Comte Berchtold, Piéces diplomatiques, 


‘'s*Telegram from Tschirschky, July 28, 16.55 


o’clock [4:55 P. M.J—German Documents, 313. 

‘°This sentence about the attack by the 
Serbs had figured in a first draft and had 
then been stricken out. 
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This is a brilliant result from a delay of 
only forty-eight hours! It is more than could 
be expected. A great moral success for 
Vienna; but it eliminates every reason for 
war, and Giesl should have remained quietly 
in Belgrade. After that, I would never have 
ordered mobilization. 


He felt so strongly about this that at 10 
o’clock in the morning he wrote to Herr von 
Jagow: 

I am convinced that, taking them all to- 
gether, the desires of the Danube monarchy 
have been fulfilled. The few reservations 
which Serbia makes on certain points can, 
in my opinion, be settled by negotiations. 
But the most humble capitulation is an- 
nounced urbi et orbi, and therewith all cause 
for war disappears.40 

Thus, on this morning of July 28, 1914, 
“in the eyes of the German Emperor all 
cause for war” disappeared, while at the 
very same time in the eyes of Austria every 
chance of a pacific solution vanished. The 
Kaiser, like his Foreign Minister, contra- 
dicted his ally. But Europe knew this only 
after the war. 

“It is especially when I am wrong that I 
need my friends,” said a famous statesman 
about the year 1830. This party formula 
could, in July, 1914, have been applied to 
the alliances which constituted, in some way, 
species of international parties. No one 
was more scrupulously and punctiliously 
loyal to these alliances than Emperor Wil- 
liam II; no one exacted from his Ministers 
a closer and more rigid observance thereof. 
This undoubtedly explains the obstinate re- 
fusal which the German Government op- 
posed to Great Britain’s attempts at con- 
ciliation, as well as to the proposals looking 
toward submission of the conflict to The 
Hague Tribunal. 

Sir Edward Grey, immediately after the 
ultimatum was announced, had endeavored 
to secure an extension of the time limit of 
forty-eight hours given Serbia. Herr von 
Jagow refused.4! 

On July 26, Herr von Schoen having 
asked M. Bienvenu-Martin, Acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in France, to take steps 
in St. Petersburg looking toward concilia- 
tion, the latter had voiced the idea that 
Germany might take analogous action in 
Vienna. Herr von Schoen refused.42 Did 
the French statesman have in view a “con- 


*°German Documents, 293. 

41German Documents, 164. 

42Concerning this interview: The Black 
Book, Il. p. 278; The Yellow Book, 56; The 
Orange Book, 28; German Documents, 235. 
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certed action of the four Powers at Vienna 
and Petersburg?” The German Ambassa- 
dor replied: “The place to take action is 
Petersburg.” 

In the afternoon of the same day the 
London Government proposed the imme- 
diate assembling of a conference of four 
Powers, Germany, France, England and 
Italy; combined action at Belgrade, Vienna 
and Petersburg, asking that “all active mili- 
tary operations be suspended pending the 
results of the conference.”43 This initiative 
followed a first English project dating two 
days back, and concerning only the eventu- 
ality of an Austro-Russian conflict. It cor 
responded to a suggestion by M. Sazonov, 
which reached London on the evening of 
July 25. “If Serbia appeals to the Powers,” 
the Czar’s Foreign Minister had said, “Rus- 
sia will be ready to step aside and leave the 
question in the hands of England, France, 
Italy and Germany.”’44 

On July 27 the British Government re- 
ceived from Rome and Paris unreserved ap- 
proval. On the contrary, von Bethmann- 
Hollweg telegraphed at 13 o’clock [1 P. M.]: 
“We cannot participate in such a confer- 
ence, for we cannot drag Austria, over the 
question of its dispute with Serbia, before 
a European tribunal.” 

It is true that M. Sazonov, while declar- 
ing himself “ready to accept this or any 
other British proposal adapted to a peace- 
ful solution of the conflict,” had indicated 
in his reply that he would first prefer 
“direct explanations.’’46 This __ solution, 
which, in view of the German refusal, 
remained the only one possible, seemed a 
favorable one to the British Minister: “So 
long as there is a prospect of a direct ex- 
change of views between Austria and Rus- 
sia I will suspend all other suggestions, for 
I quite agree that of all procedures this one 
is greatly to be preferred.’’47 

Unfortunately, these conversations 4@ 
deux were desined to end like most diplo- 
matic duos between adversaries. If M. 
Sazonov hoped for any result from them on 

*\British Documents, No. 140. Grey to 
Bertie, Rumbold and Rodd, July 26, 15 o’clock 
[3 P. M.], German Documents, 236, Lichnowsky 
to Jagow, July 26, 20:25 o’clock [8:25 P. M.]. 

‘British Documents, No. 125. Buchanan to 
Grey, July 25, 20 o’clock [8 P. M.]. 


German Documents, 248. 


“British Documents, No. 206; Sazonov to 
Benckendorf, July 27. 
‘*British Documents, No. 218. 
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July 27, it was because he had resumed 
negotiations the day before with Herr von 
Szapary, the Austrian Ambassador at 
Petersburg, and had expressed his view 
that it would be possible to resort to the 
personal intermediation of the King 
of England or the King of Italy.‘ 
The Austrian diplomat had remained 
vague, but Herr von Pourtalés, the German 
Ambassador, had admitted “that there 


would perhaps be ground for getting im- 
mediately into contact with Austria.’’49 


RUSSIA’S PROPOSAL 


The Russian Foreign Minister had in- 
structed his Ambassador at Vienna to de- 
clare to the Austrian Government that the 
Serbian note “would serve as a basis for an 
agreement,” and that Russia “would will- 
ingly hold out her hand to Austria.” 
Count Berchtold made to the Russian pro- 
posal the same reply that he had made to 
the British proposal: “Too late! War on 
Serbia was declared by us today.”>! In. 
these circumstances there could be no rea- 
son for surprise in the fact that on the eve- 
ning of the 28th M. Sazonov announced to 
Europe the partial mobilization of Russia. 

On the night of July 28-29, however, two 
telegrams crossed between St. Petersburg 
and Berlin, one from the Czar, the other 
from the Kaiser. Nicholas II expressed his 
indignation at the “shameful war” which 
Austria had just declared on Serbia. Wil- 
helm II announced an attempt by the Ger- 
man Government to influence the Austrian 
Government to “negotiate frankly.” 

Since the Austrian ultimatum the whole 
difficulty had been the German refusal to 
act at Vienna, and now William II was 
offering himself as a mediator. It is true 
that at that moment war had been declared 
and that Austria had refused intermedia- 
tion. The German General von Chelius, on 
a mission to the Court of Russia, tele- 
graphed to Herr von Jagow as follows: 
“Yesterday the intimate circle around the 
Emperor were still full of hope for a peace- 
ful solution, but today, after the declara- 


*sBritish Documents, No. 210. 
499German Documents, 238, Pourtales to 
Jagow, July 26, 22.10 o’clock [10:10 P. M.]. 


5soDiplomatic Documents, II, 95, July 28: an 
account of the step, sent to Szapary y Count 
Berchtold. 
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tion of war, a general war is considered 
almost inevitable.”52 

On the other hand, when Sir Edward 
Grey, on the 27th, had warned the German 
and Austrian Ambassadors in London that 
Russia would undoubtedly see in the occu- 
pation of Belgrade a “direct provocation,” 
that occupation of Belgrade, on a provision- 
al basis, it is true, presented for William II 
the basis of future negotiations. The Kaiser 
wrote to Herr von Jagow in the morning: 

Austria might occupy (Belgrade) as 2 
pledge of the fulfilment and execution of 
the [Serbia’s] promises, and maintain that 
occupation until her [Austria’s] demands 
had been fulfilled. On this basis I am ready 
to serve as peace mediator in Austria. 

And yet the Czar refused to despair, al- 
though the whole day of the 29th had been 
spent by his counselors in forcing from him 
the order of general mobilization. 

But on July 29, at 18 o’clock [6 P. M.], 
the German Ambassador called on M. Sazo- 
nov armed with instructions from Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg to declare that “the contin- 
uance of the Russian mobilization measures 
would force us to mobilization. * * * It 
would be almost impossible to prevent a 
European war.’53 

This was no longer the tone of the im- 
perial telegram which had arrived the day 
before. At 20.20 o’clock [8:20 P. M.] the 
Czar pointed this out to the Kaiser in a new 
telegram and begged him to explain this 
difference. “It would be just,” he declared, 
“to submit the Austro-Serbian problem to 
The Hague Conference [Tribunal].” 

At 21:40 o’clock [9:40 P. M.] he received 
another telegram from the Kaiser to this 
effect: “I believe a direct understanding 
between your Government and Vienna is 
both possible and desirable, and as I have 
already telegraphed you, my Government is 
continuing its efforts to bring this about.” 
The telegram pointed out the danger of mil- 
itary measures which “would be considered 
by Austria as menacing, would precipitate 
a calamity which we all desire to avoid and 
would impair my réle as mediator.” 


5°German Documents, 344; Chelius to Jagow, 
July 29, 14:30 o'clock [2:30'P. M.]. Herr von 
Pourtalés, German Ambassador, expressed 
himself similarly in the preface which he wrote 
for the German edition of the Memoirs of 
Dobrorolsky: The Russian Mobilization in 
1924. ‘‘Without doubt it was above all this 


action by the Vienna Cabinet that changed M. 
Sazonov’s plans.’’ 
53German Documents, 342. 
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At 23 o’clock [11 P. M.] Nicholas II tele- 
phoned Chief of Staff Januskevich and 
asked him what stage the mobilization had 
reached. The latter replied that the Chief 
of Service in charge of mobilization was 
sending out the telegrams. The Czar, de- 
spite the officer’s entreaties, revoked the 
order for general mobilization and ordered 
him to limit himself to a partial mobiliza- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, however, the Czar’s telegram 
reached Potsdam. On the margin of the 
proposal to have recourse to The Hague, 
Wilhelm wrote simply this child’s word: 
“Nanul”’ [“No, indeed!”]. In the night, at 
2:40 o’clock A. M., Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
telegraphed to Pourtalés: “The idea of The 
Hague Conference will, of course, be 
shelved.”>4 

There remained what Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg called “the last diplomatic 
means”: German mediation under the terms 
of which Austria would occupy Belgrade 
provisionally and would subsequently “make 
known her intentions,” that is, would lend 
herself to a discussion of the Serbian ques- 
tion in Europe. After having received what 
William II considered a “satisfaction of 
honor,” Sir Edward Grey, in his desire to 
avoid a European war, had finally rallied 
to this view of the Kaiser.®5 

On July 28, in the evening, Bethmann- 
Hollweg instructed Herr von Tschirschky 
to take action toward this end in Vienna. 
In the night of July 29-30 he insisted on 
this by means of two new telegrams. On 
July 30, at 19 o’clock [7 P. M.], Emperor 
William himself telegraphed to Francis 
Joseph: “I shall be sincerely grateful if you 
will inform me as soon as possible of your 
decision.” 


INSTRUCTION No. 200 


At 21 o’clock [9 P. M.] Bethmann-Holl- 
weg re-telegraphed to Tschirschky his 
famous Instruction 200, demanding the ac- 


54German Documents, 391. 

55The thesis of England was summed up at 
this moment in those two_sentences contained 
in two telegrams from_ Prince Lichnowsky: 
“If Austria.’’ said Sir Edward Grey, ‘‘is not 
disposed to a discussion of the Serbian 
question, a world war will be inevitable 
(German Documents, 343). So far as he (Sir 
Edward Grey) was personally concerned, he 
considered a good basis of mediation would be 
furnished if Austria, after the occupation of 
Belgrade or other cities, made known her in- 
tentions.”’ (German Documents, 368). It 15 
easy to see how far Sir Edward Grey pushed 
the spirit of concession. 
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ceptance by Austria of the English-German 
viewpoint: 

If Vienna refuses all concession * * * it 
will hardly remain possible to cast upon 
Russia the blame for the European confla- 
gration. * * * Vienna will thereby prove 
that she absolutely insists on war, into 
which we shall be drawn, while Russia will 
remain absolved from all ‘blame.36 


But at 23:30 o’clock [11 P. M.] came a 
new telegram from the Chancellor to his 
Ambassador at Vienna: “Please do not 
carry out provisionally Instruction No. 
200.757 At that moment Francis Joseph, 
Berchtold and Conrad von Hoetzendorff 
had decided not to accept any mediation.®8 

On the other hand, in Germany, General 
von Moltke, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
had telegraphed to General Conrad von 
Hoetzendorff: “Hold Russian mobilization 
in check. Austria-Hungary must be pre- 
served. Mobilize immediately against Rus- 
sia. Germany will mobilize. Force Italy, 


by compensations, to do her duty as an 
ally.” 

On the morning of the 31st, when Berch- 
told and Conrad compared the telegrams 
which they had received from Berlin, Berch- 


told demanded: “Who rules in Berlin, 
Moltke or Bethmann?” Knowing the essen- 
tially military organization of Germany, 
however, he had no hesitation in replying 
“Moltke.” “I summoned you,” he announced 
to the assembled Ministers, “because I had 
the impression that Germany was flinching; 
but we have now received a formal] assur- 
ance from the highest military authority.”59 

Furtherniore, Moltke’s telegram was em- 
phatically confirmed by a telegram from 
the Austrian Military Attaché in Germany: 
“Bienerth: Moltke says he considers the sit- 
uation critical if the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy does not mobilize immediately 
against Russia. * * * Decline the renewed 
step [offers of action] by England to main- 
tain peace. To accept the European war is 
the last means to preserve Austria-Hun- 
gary. Germany marches without reserve.” 

Finally, on that same morning of July 
51 the German Ambassador received from 
Berlin a telephone message announcing 
that the Chancellor of Germany had de- 
cided to send an ultimatum to Russia.® 

*’German Documents, 441. 

"German Documents, 450. 

**Conrad, op. cit., IV, p. 147. 


**Conrad, p. 152. 
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At 11:30 A. M. the Austrian Chancellery 
sent out the order of general mobilization. 
Received at 12:23 P. M. by the Staff Head- 
quarters, it was immediately published.®! 

The die was cast. The European war had 
become inevitable. 

As a matter of fact, the Russian general 
mobilization had preceded that of Austria 
by several hours. But that was not the 
Austrian motive, for Vienna did not know 
this. 

There comes a time when the most abso- 
lute sovereigns cease to be the masters— 
that hour both Nicholas II and Wilhelm II 
knew—the hour when the war machine be 
gins to move and the military cogwheels 
revolve according to the preconceived plan 
of the military staffs, the rigidity of which 
can no more yield to circumstances than 
the locomotive upon its rails is free to turn 
either to the right or to the left. 

The Russian military staff had never 
foreseen a partial mobilization, which, ac- 
cording to the testimony of General Dobro- 
rolsky, Chief of the Mobilization Service of 
the Military Staff, could only paralyze the 
general mobilization which might at any 
moment become necessary. The distances, 
enormous in Russia; the slowness of trans- 
portation, the linking up of the territorial 
boundaries and the distribution of reserves 
imposed on the high command a technical 
obligation to put into operation simulta- 
neously all the measures which had been 
prepared by the military officers and which 
remained mutually dependent upon one an- 
other. This explains why the Czar’s deci- 
sion on the evening of July 29, opposing a 
general mobilization, had filled the army 
chiefs with despair. Throughout the morn- 
ing of the 30th, attempt after attempt had 
been made to influence the Emperor, who 
had refused to receive the Minister of War, 
had rejected the telephonic supplications of 
the Chief of Staff, but who had to yield 
toward 4 o’clock in the afternoon to the ar- 
guments of M. Sazonov, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, who declared that the German fleet 
was mobilized before Dantzig;®2 that the 
Russian Consul General at Stuttgart had 


a cennneen of Investigation, p. 21 and an- 
nexes 43, 

62M. Sazonov had eo ag this news, re- 
ceived by the naval staff, to Herr von Pour- 
talés, German Ambassador (German Docu- 
ments, 459). 
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learned of the sending of orders calling out 
the German reservists®? and supporting the 
technical arguments of the Military Staff. 
The Czar, however, remained convinced that 
mobilization did not mean war. As late as 
July 31, at 2:55 in the afternoon, he tele- 
graphed to the German Emperor: “As long 
as the negotiations with Austria continue, 
my troops will commit no provocative ac- 
tion. I give you my solemn promise of 
this.’’64 

During the course of the German mobil- 
ization we shall see a controversy arise 
analogous to that which had arisen between 
the Russian Military Staff and the Czar. 
On Aug. 1, William II believed for a mo- 
ment in the possibility of having France’s 
neutrality guaranteed by England. At 
19.02 o’clock [7:02 P. M.] he telegraphed 
to the King of England declaring that if 
French neutrality were guaranteed by the 


British Army and Navy he would refrain - 


from attacking France. “I would use my 
forces elsewhere,” he concluded.® And he 
issued an order to have the 16th Infantry 
Division at Trier warned not to invade 
Luxemburg, as contemplated by the mobil- 
ization plan. 

“T had such a shock; it seemed to me my 
heart was breaking!” wrote General von 
Moltke. * * * “I had before me the danger 
of seeing our concentration march dislo- 
cated. To understand fully what. that 
means one must be familiar with concen- 
tration work, its complexity, its minutiae. 
The movement of every train is regulated 
to the minute. Every change has fatal con- 
sequences, I was in a state of collapse.” 

Mobilization for Germany, it is true, 
meant taking the offensive, which was true 
ef no other mobilization. Thus, from the 
moment when the military authority came 
on the scene the Emperors themselves, 
despite their autocracy, lost control of 
events. Peace eluded them. War was un- 
loosed automatically. 

At 23 o’clock [11 P. M.], now undeceived, 
Emperor William said to Moltke: “Now 
you can do what you wish!” As a matter 
of fact, the forward movement had begun 
at the very hour when the Kaiser had con- 
ceived the thought of revoking his orders. 


*sDocument published by the Krasny Archiv. 
*4German Documents, 487. 
*German Documents, 575. 
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At 19 o’clock [7 P. M.] the 69th Regiment 
had occupied the Luxemburg railway sta- 
tion of Ullflingen. 


GERMANY DECLARES WAR 


On July 31, William II had telegraphed 
to Francis Joseph; “I am ready in accor- 
ance with my obligations under our alli- 
ance, to begin war on Russia and France 
immediately.”66 On the same day, at 15 
o’clock [8 P. M.], he had issued an ulti- 
matum against Russia and an ultimatum 
against France. On Aug. 1, toward 19 
o’clock [7 P. M.], Herr von Pourtalés deliv- 
ered to M. Sazonov the declaration of war 
by Germany against Russia, almost at the 
same moment when Luxemburg was in- 
vaded. The declaration of war on France 
came later. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
on the morning of Aug. 2, wrote in a note 
to the Kaiser: “After agreement with the 
War Ministry and the General Staff Head- 
quarters, the delivery of a declaration of 
war on France, for military reasons, does 
not seem now necessary. Hence we shall 
not send it yet, in the hope that the French 
will attack us.”67 Another proof of the 
kind of loyalty shown at this time by the 
German Government. But the French 
troops did not attack, having received or- 
ders to remain at a distance of ten kilome- 
ters from the frontier. 

On the other hand, the German troops 
were then already in the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. On the same day, at 19 o’clock [7 
P. M.], Herr von Buelow transmitted to the 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs Ger- 
many’s third ultimatum. 

On Aug. 3, at 18.15 o’clock [6:15 P. M.], 
Germany finally declared war on France. 
She had waited till then only for military 
reasons, Admiral Tirpitz having asked that 
the notification to Belgium and the declara- 
tion of war on France be delayed as long 
as possible in order to give the German 
navy time to complete its preparations."® 

This declaration of war cited alleged 
facts that were completely false, among 
others the charge that bombs had been 
thrown by French aviators in the neighbor- 
hood of Nuremburg. 

On Aug. 4, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 

* Diplomatic Documents, III, 81. 


67German Documents, 629 
‘sTirpitz, Memoirs, pp. 293, 294. 
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the German army violated Belgien neu- 
trality. 
SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

Let us sum up the results of this study. 

The signal for war was given by Aus- 
tria’s ultimatum to Serbia. 

This ultimatum made Serbia responsible 
for a crime, the Serbian Government’s com- 
plicity in which, according to the Austrian 
investigation itself, was “not even to be 
presumed.” 

It was couched in terms devised to make 
it inacceptable and “incompatible with the 
dignity of an independent State.” 

Informed by July 5 of Austria’s inten- 
tions, Emperor William did nothing to 
modify them. On the contrary, his attitude, 
his remarks, his notes, his telegrams, are 
summed up in the sentence which he wrote 
on July 4 on the margin of the dispatch 
from his Ambassador at Vienna: “With the 
Serbs we must finish as soon as possible.” 

Until July 23, the day when the ultima- 
tum was delivered, the German and Aus- 
trian diplomats showed the utmost deceit 
in order to keep Europe quiet, and to avoid 
every step which would have led the Ser- 
bian Government “to offer satisfaction of 
its own accord.” 

Austria’s will to war is therefore not to 
be doubted. The complicity of Germany is 
equally beyond doubt. 

The Austrian ultimatum having been de- 
livered, Germany refused to act at Vienna 
in the interest of peace. 

Once the Serbian reply was known, Wil- 
liam II admitted that no motive for war 
existed, 
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He did not, however, accept either the 
proposal for mediation by the four Powers 
[England, France, Germany and Italy] sug- 
gested by Sir Edward Grey, or the Czar’s 
proposal to submit the controversy to The 
Hague Tribunal. 

Austria hastened to declare war on Serbia 
to avoid “a new attempt of the Entente 
Powers, tending toward a peaceful solution 
of the conflict.” 

German intervention, which William II 
had for a moment seemed to be about to 
initiate, was abandoned by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

The German military staff asked the Aus- 
trian Government to pay no attention to it. 

Germany took the initiative in sending 
the ultimatums to Russia, France and Bel- 
gium. 

She took the initiative in declaring war 
on Russia and France, on the basis of pre- 
texts admitted to be false, notably in the 
case of France. 

She invaded Luxemburg and violated the * 
neutrality of Belgium. 

The responsibility of the Central Empires 
is manifested in all the facts. It is proved 
by all the German and Austrian documents 
which we have cited. 

If it gives Germany pleasure to prolong 
this discussion, she is at liberty to do so. 
But we believe that the interest of peace 
demands that it should be closed, and that 
we should reach the final decision that Eu- 
rope in 1914 was organized only for war, 
and that our duty is to organize it today 
against war. 

Paris, France, January, 1928 


II—Germany the Victim of Allied Plans of 


Conquest and Secret Diplomacy 
By FRIEDRICH ROSEN 


moment to write a review article on 


| T IS not an easy task at the present 
the question of the responsibility for 


the World War. I see two main diffi- 
culties lying in my way, and I have to 
deal with both. 

In the first place, so much has been 


written lately on the subject that it almost 
looks as if nothing new could be said about 
it, unless some great disclosure were to 
throw fresh light on some of the events 
that preceded the war, filling up the gaps 
which still exist in our knowledge of its 
origin. In all countries—and not least of 
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all in America—scientific research, fol- 
lowed immediately by clear, popular exposi- 
tions of its results, has given the world 
ample opportunity of forming a juster and 
truer opinion of events hitherto grossly 
disfigured by propaganda. The writings 
of authors like Judge Frederic Bausman, 
Professor Sidney B. Fay, Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Senator Robert L. Owen, 
and others, will undoubtedly lead public 
opinion in America to reconsider the views 
instilled into it by the organization of Crewe 
House. 

It may now be said that the legend that 
Germany and Austria alone caused the war 
has been thoroughly exploded. The secret 
Russian documents, published by the Soviet 
Government, show that the policy toward 
Germany followed by Russia and supported 
by France and England was in effect a 
vast conspiracy carried out in pursuance 
of political ambitions which avowedly 
could be realized only in a universal con- 
flagration. Piece by piece the ghastly 
puzzle is being put together and gives a 
clearer and clearer picture of the machina- 
tions of unscrupulous statesmen. These 
statesmen themselves have been induced, by 
the overwhelming mass of accusations, to 
defend their case before their countrymen. 
Far from clearing themselves from the 
blame of having caused, or at least of not 
having prevented, the catastrophe, these 
statesmen, by their excuses or attempted 
explanations, have greatly contributed to 
corroborate the impression produced by the 
secret Russian documents. Thus some of 
the latest books on war-guilt give a fairly 
complete insight into the principal causes 
of the war. 

If I have, nevertheless, accepted the 
offer of CURRENT History to lay Germany’s 
case again before American readers,! I 
have done so hoping to complete the work 
of my predecessors on some points, and, 
at the same time, to show some of the 
untoward circumstances which forced 
rather than guided the German nation 
during the last years before the cataclysm 
occurred. 

The other difficulty lies in the word 
“war-guilt.” Historical events have at all 


1 This is the second article on the origins 
of the war contributed to CurrENT History 
by Dr. Rosen. The first appeared in the issue 
of July, 1926. 
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times been judged by their results, by the 
advantages or disadvantages they have 
brought to their promoters. They have not 
been looked upon from the point of view 
of morality. Politicians who aimed at con- 
quest have never been guided by moral 
considerations. In their eyes success alone 
decides. And, in the case of the Great War, 
success has been on the side of Germany’s 
opponents. They have taken what they 
could from her: land inhabited by Ger- 
mans, ships, armaments, money. They 
have gone still further: they have imposed 
on the German people the obligation of 
working for them for many years after 
the end of the war and of paying-to them 
fantastic sums for an indefinite number 
of decades. All this, which might seem 
quite right and natural from the point of 
view of the old Machiavellian statesman- 
ship, was not even considered sufficient by 
the victorious Allied Governments, which 
insisted also upon casting a moral reproach 
on the vanquished party by accusing it of 
having willfully let the fury of war loose 
on peaceful countries, in no way prepared 
for such an unprovoked attack. Germany 
was asked to admit her guilt in having 
knowingly and willingly prepared the war 
for the purpose of obtaining the hegemony 
of the world. Under threats of invasion, 
wholesale devastation and new bloodshed, 
and exhausted by the continuation of a 
blockade of five years, the disarmed nation 
was forced to recognize these accusations 
by signing the Treaty of Versailles (June 
28,1919). This is the wording of Article 231 
of that document: 

The Allied and Associated Governments 
affirm and Germany accepts the responsi- 
bility of Germany and her Allies for causing 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied 
and Associated Governments and their na- 
tionals have been subjected as a consequence 


of the war imposed upon them by the ag- 
gression of Germany «and her Allies. 


It would be easy to understand that the 
German people would insist on a revision 
of this verdict as soon as the revolver 
should no longer point at them. But the 
revolver has not been unloaded. German 
territory is still under military occupation. 
At a moment’s notice the threat of Ver- 
sailles may still be carried out and war- 
like measures resorted to, as happened in 
1928, when the industrial district of the 
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Ruhr was invaded by French and Bel- 
gian troops. 

Yet, even under this constant menace 
ineffectively hidden behind the smiles of 
Locarno and the compliments of Geneva, 
the German nation cannot remain silent 
in face of the charges against her. Ulti- 
mately, the full truth will come out. Lovers 
of truth and justice in all civilized coun- 
tries are helping her, and we gladly accept 
this collaboration. We neither expect nor 
even wish for sympathy from other nations. 
What we seek is the truth only. What 
we want is to see our honor as a nation 
restored. Our struggle for economic inde- 
pendence is not our first aim, though we 
must certainly strive to free ourselves and 
the following generations from the fetters 
by which we have been bound under false 
charges. 

If a moral standard is to be employed 
in judging the origin of the war, the first 
question to be decided is this: Who willed 
the war: the Central Powers or the En- 
tente? And secondly: Were the proceedings 
on either side those of open dealing and 
of truth, or were they proceedings of de- 
ceit and of secret plotting? In other words: 


Was the calamity of 1914 an accident or 
a conspiracy? And, in the latter case, who 
were the conspirators? 


EVENTS LEADING TO WORLD WAR 


Pressure of Russian Expansion—To 
answer the first of these questions it is nec- 
essary to recall to memory the principal 
events which led to the war, and made its 
outbreak almost inevitable. Since the middle 
of the nineteenth century the peace of Eu- 
rope had been menaced by two centres of 
political unrest. In the East, Russia, not con- 
tent with her vast possessions in Europe and 
in Asia, was bent on still further exten- 
sion. Her political activity weighed heav- 
ily on the rest of the European States, who 
were reluctant to permit the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire and the domi- 
nation of Russia in the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean. A coalition, including 
England, France, Italy and Turkey, was 
formed to resist Russian expansion. The 
Crimean War (1854-1855) checked, for the 
time being, Russia’s political and military 
aspirations in the Near East. 

But the effect of the Crimean War was 
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not a lasting one. The social and political 
structure of the Czar’s vast dominions did 
not favor the inner development of the 
State or any real progress of the pedple. 
Revolutionary tendencies, repressed with 
great severity, were given an outlet by 
the autocratic Government through its con- 
niving at, and fostering, ideas of conquest. 
In 1877-78 Russia was again able to wage 
a new war against Turkey, the ninth with- 
in the last two centuries. Its result was 
the creation of independent Balkan States, 
which were henceforth the theatre of Rus- 
sian political activity. Bismarck’s states- 
manship had been successful in preventing 
military intervention by Britain, whose in- 
terests clashed with the hard conditions 
imposed by the Czar’s Government on Tur- 
key. Acting as an “honest broker,” Bis- 
marck settled all disputes at the Berlin 
Congress, 1878, and put certain limits to 
Russian expansion. Austria was permit- 
ted to occupy and to administer Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. According to Bismarck’s 
idea, she was to exercise her influence in 
the western half of the Balkan Peninsula, 
including Serbia, while the eastern half, 
Bulgaria, was to be the political domain 
of Russia. Bismarck did not oppose Rus- 
sian aspirations to Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, the key to Russia’s house, as 
he called them, but he saw a great dan- 
ger in Russian encroachment in the west- 
ern part of the Balkan Peninsula, which 
must ultimately lead to conflicts with the 
Austrian Empire. 

Bismarck’s hope that this partition of the 
Balkan countries into two spheres of influ- 
ence would be effective and lasting proved 
futile. Bulgaria soon shook off Russian 
tutelage, and the current of Russian politi- 
cal interference was ultimately diverted 
into Serbia, which made a conflict with 
Austria almost a necessity. But for many 
years the Habsburg monarchy was pro- 
tected from that danger by her alliance 
with the German Empire. Yet Southeastern 
Europe remained the political battlefield of 
Russian intrigues up to the outbreak of the 
Great War, which was caused by them. 

The pressure of Russian expansion made 
itself felt not only in the Near East but 
on all Russia’s confines. For many years it 
was an uncontradicted dogma that a war 
between England and Russia was inevitable 
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on account of the latter’s unchecked ad- 
vance in Asia. In 1885 a serious war scare 
broke out in consequence of an incident at 
Panjdah on the Russo-Afghan boundary. 
For twenty years longer England silently 
suffered every kind of menace and provoca- 
tion, and thus avoided an armed conflict. 
The war was ultimately fought not by 
Britain, but by Japan, her ally (1904-5). 
The effect of Russia’s defeat was her will- 
ingness to come to terms with England. In 
1907 the two empires came to an agreement 
about their respective spheres of influence 
in Tibet, in Afghanistan and in Persia. 
But the terms of this agreement were not 
observed and its geographical limits not 
respected by the Russians. More or less 
serious diplomatic disputes threw a shadow 
on the relations between London and Peters- 
burg, even as late as the Spring of 1914. 
They were ended only by the partnership of 
the two countries in the war against Ger- 
many. 

The French “Revanche” Movement—The 
other centre of disturbance lay in France. Its 
cause was the longing of the French nation 
for a war against Germany, and not only 
to wipe out the defeat sustained in 1870-71. 
The view that France’s wish to attack her 
eastern neighbor was created, in President 
Wilson’s words, by “the wrong done to 
France in 1870,” is a widespread error. 
Long before that date, at a time when 
Alsace and Lorraine were in the undisputed 
possession of France, there existed a strong 
movement in favor of the conquest of all 
the German territory lying west of the 
Rhine. A “comité de la rive gauche du 
Rhin” [Committee of the Left Bank of the 
Rhine] propagated this idea, and greatly 
contributed toward bringing about that 
spirit which led to the declaration of war 
against Prussia on the 19th of July, 1870. 
At that time “Revanche pour Sadowa” [Re- 
venge for Sadowa], the Austrian defeat 
which decided the war between Prussia and 
Austria in 1866 and ruined Napoleon III’s 
hopes of gaining greater glory for France 
by a successful intermediation, had been 
the watchword of French nationalists. 
On the other hand, there had not been 
any serious designs in Germany to wrest 
the German-speaking and originally Ger- 
man districts from France. It was only 
-at the end of the war that this claim was 
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put forward. The “comité de la rive gauche 
du Rhin” also displayed great activity dur- 
ing the World War. Its emissaries endeav- 
ored to persuade the neutrals that the 
Rhine provinces must be allotted to France 
as well as Alsace-Lorraine. The whole of 
France’s policy before, during and after the 
peace negot* tions in 1919 was, and is still, 
dictated by this aspiration. The reluctance 
of France to evacuate the Rhineland is ham- 
pered neither by Germany’s entrance into 
the League of Nations nor by the “spirit 
of Locarno.” Even a slight reduction of 
the French garrison in the Rhineland, al- 
though promised at Locarno in November, 
1925, was not to be obtained at the meeting 
of the Council of the League in Geneva as 
late as June, 1927. 

It is indispensable for those who wish to 
form a just opinion to know how heavily 
the danger of a French war of revenge has 
weighed upon Germany during all those 
years, and how far back its origin must be 
sought. A well-known French political 
writer, M. Maurras, says that the idea of 
“revanche” has been “une reine de France” 
[a Queen of France] for twenty years.” 

From the year 1892, when France and 
Russia, the two countries which sought ag- 
grandizement to the detriment of other Eu- 
ropean States, concluded an alliance, the 
maintenance of peace depended on the 
amount of fear which the means of defense 
of the Central Powers could inspire. The 
territorial aims of Russia and of France 
were not to be attained otherwise than by 
a great European war. Yet both Govern- 
ments hesitated for a long time before they 
would take the risk of an armed conflict. 
This risk, it seemed, would be greatly dimin- 
ished in case Great Britain were to partici- 
pate in the war against Germany and her 
allies. From the moment when the Anglo- 
Russian agreement was concluded, in 1907, 
England was more and more drawn into the 
existing military alliance between France 
and Russia. Her disputes with Petersburg 
seemed settled, and what points of diver- 
gence remained were sacrificed in view of 
the idea of an approaching war with Ger- 
many. 

Allied Joint Action and “Encirclement”— 
All alliances are defensive in form. Their 


“Poincaré: Le Lendemain d’Agadir, p. 80. 
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aggressive tendency is easily disguised by 
the assumption of a supposed attack 
planned and prepared by the State against 
which the alliance is concluded. But the 
“Ententes,” as these arrangements were 
called after the beginning of the twentieth 
century, were not meant only for war; they 
were also used in peace-time for the attain- 
ing of political ends by joint action. 
During the last years before 1914, we notice 
that in all political dealings with Germany 
each one of the Entente Powers invoked 
the help of its associates, with the result 
that in all parts of the globe German di- 
plomacy saw itself confronted by France, 
Russia and England simultaneously. This 
meant that every German action was, from 
its beginning, condemned to failure. When, 
in February, 1912, Lord Haldane was sent 
to Berlin to try to bring about an agree- 
ment with Germany, the German demand 
that England should pledge herself to 
remain neutral in a war in which Germany 
might be involved without provocation on 
her part, instead of being discussed between 
the two countries concerned, was forthwith 
transmitted to Paris, and, as a matter of 


course, vetoed by the French Government. 
Similarly, every attempt on the part of 
Germany to come to an understanding with 
Russia, which would have insured the peace 
of Europe for many years, was thwarted 


by being communicated to Paris. And 
when in 1911 Germany definitely renounced 
her rights in Morocco, so as to settle her 
points of dispute with France on the base 
of a colonial agreement, it was England 
who interfered by menacing Germany with 
armed intervention, in case she should fail 
to content French aspirations, an attitude 
which naturally encouraged France to show 
herself less conciliatory than she would have 
been if left to settle affairs with Germany 
alone. 

It was this system of joint action which 
was mainly responsible for the division of 
Europe into two hostile camps, and which 
made an agreement between the leading 
Powers so difficult. Germany, seeing her- 
self hampered in all her undertakings, 
deeply resented this “encirclement.” The 
feeling that she was surrounded by enemies 
ever ready to oppose her, created the con- 
viction that she had to defend herself 
against hostile designs aiming at her ulti- 
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mate destruction. The only safety for her 
lay in her armaments, the maintenance of 
which formed the principal concern of her 
governing classes. Jt was exclusively due 
to Germany’s armaments that the outbreak 
of a war was prevented during the seven 
years that followed the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907—that is, 
that followed England’s joining of the 
Franco-Russian alliance against her. 
Germany’s military preparations for 

such an emergency, however, were by no 
means adequate to the danger of a war 
of practically the rest of Europe against 
her and Austria. From 1907 on, Franco- 
Russian superiority had been increasing, 
even without taking into account the un- 
reliability of Italy and the growing prob- 
ability of England’s joining hands with the 
enemies of Germany. It was only in 1913, 
after England’s refusal in 1912 to observe 
neutrality in a war imposed upon the Cen- 
tral Powers, that Germany began to call 
to arms a part of those of her young men 
who up to that year had been exempt from 
military service. But even then the supe- 
riority of the Franco-Russian armies, on a 
peace-footing, amounted to about one mil- 
lion men over those of Germany, Austria 
and Italy. Even Mr. Lloyd George, as late 
as five months before the war, admitted 
that: “The German Army is vital not mere- 
ly to the existence of the German Empire, 
but to the very life and independence of 
the nation itself, surrounded as Germany 
is by other nations, each of which possesses 
arms about as powerful as her own.” 


THE MytH oF GERMAN “MILITARISM” 


Notwithstanding these simple and easily 
verified facts, propaganda, that great fal- 
sifier of historical truth, succeeded in 
spreading over the world the bare-faced 
misstatement that Europe was being men- 
aced by “Prussian militarism,” and that 
the rulers of Germany aspired to the “hege- 
mony of the world.” I have often won- 
dered what the origin of this war “slogan” 
could have been. I now think it was prob- 
ably an invention of Izvolski’s, the fore-_ 
most Russian promoter of a general at- 
tack on Germany. In one of the secret 
letters to his chief revealed in the Russian 
documents, he says that “a war might 
break out, not because of special interests 
of Serbia or Russia, but because of the at- 
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tempt of Austria and of Germany standing 
behind her to erect their supremacy in Eu- 
rope and on the Balkan Peninsula.” Once 
struck, the false coin passed from hand to 
hand, no one inquiring into its origin or 
its real value. 


ENGLAND’S DESIRE FOR POWER 


If any country could be said to have as- 
pired to universal supremacy, either Rus- 
sia or England would have been nearer 
that aim than Germany or Austria. Since 
the battle of Trafalgar, Britannia actually 
had ruled the waves. No country or com- 
bination of countries seriously disputed her 
naval superiority from that date until the 
Washington Conference of 1922; nor did 
Germany dispute it. It is true that the 
German navy was considerably increased 
during the last ten years before the war, 
but not to an extent that would have sur- 
passed her legitimate measures of defense 
or that would have constituted a real dan- 
ger to the British Empire. 

British Hostility to Germany—Knowing 
what we now know of England’s policy as 
revealed by the Russian secret documents, 
we cannot discard the supposition that the 
main reason why England showed herself 
so anxious to see Germany’s naval arma- 
ments reduced was to have a weaker adver- 
sary to deal with in the war which formed 
the subject of her “military conversations” 
and her military and naval agreements with 
France and with Russia. Opinions about 
Germany’s naval policy with regard to Eng- 
land are much divided, even among Ger- 
mans; but can Germany really be so much 
blamed for creating a navy hardly superior 
to half the strength of that of Britain, 
when she saw that country always and 
everywhere opposed to her and joining 
hands with her most dreaded enemies? In 
1911 the English navy had been mobilized 
against Germany, and Mr. Lloyd George 
had delivered a warlike speech with refer- 
ence to the Franco-German dispute about 
Morocco. Germany had been on the verge 
of a war. It is useless to deny the un- 
friendliness of the English leading men to- 
ward Germany, since the secret Russian 
documents give ample proof of it. In the 
Autumn of 1912 the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs had visited England and 
discussed the possibility of British coop- 
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eration in a war of France and Russia 
against Germany. In his report to the 
Czar, Mr. Sazonov said: 

On his own accord Grey then confirmed 
what I already knew from Poincaré: there 
is an agreement between France and Eng- 
land according to which in a war with Ger- 
many England has taken the obligation to 
come in said of France not only by water, 
but also by land, by landing troops on the 
Continent. 

This very remarkable passage shows that 
the military convention amounted to a real 
alliance even before the well-known ex- 
change of letters between Grey and Cam- 
bon dated Nov. 22 and 23, 1912! In the 
same report Mr. Sazonov quotes in English 
the words used by King George with regard 
to the contingency of a conflict with Ger- 
many: “We shall sink every German mer- 
chant ship we shall get hold of.’’ 

Although these utterances were not 
known at the time in Germany, there was 
enough to show the disposition of the 
British Government toward her to make it 
difficult for her to reduce her naval 
strength at a moment when England’s 
cooperation with Germany’s enemies was 
evident. It may be, or it may not be, that 
Germany’s naval policy contributed toward 
bringing the war about (I dare say some 
of my readers will at the present moment 
show a better understanding of the diffi- 
culty of negotiations with England about 
questions of naval armament than public 
opinion did before 1914), but it is certain 
that it was due to the comparative strength 
and efficiency of her navy that Germany 
was successful in warding off hostile opera- 
tions of the British fleet against the Ger- 
man coast, and the invasion of her territory 
by the British expeditionary force. 

Entente Preparations Against Germany— 
It is astonishing that such an allegation 
as Germany’s wish for world hegemony 
should have been made, but it is even more 
amazing that it should have been univer- 
sally believed. An absurdity repeated often 
enough ends by becoming a dogma, and this 
dogma about “Prussian” militarism and 
Germany’s aspirations to the dominion of 
the world was a very effective means of 
concealing the military preparations of the 
Entente against Germany. These prepara- 
tions were not limited to arrangements con- 
cluded and periodically renewed by the 
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international 
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General Staffs of France and Russia. In 
January, 1906, i.e., even before the Confer- 
ence of Algeciras, those secret “military 
conversations” between the French and the 
British General Staffs had begun, which 
later on took the proportion of an alliance 
against Germany.® But here, too, the real 
danger to peace may be dated from the sign- 
ing of the Anglo-Russian agreement (Aug. 
31, 1907). English statesmen and writers 
have taken much trouble to prove that Eng- 
land had not bound herself by working out 
in all detail the plan for a war at the side of 
France. They plead innocent, alleging that 
all this was done only in case there was to 
be a war, and that England was not bound 
by a political treaty. But this argument, 
weak as it is, is completely refuted by the 
naval arrangements between Britain and 
France, according to which France had 
concentrated her entire naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, leaving her extensive west- 

3Since this was written, the Memoirs of Gen- 
eral (Sir) Henry Wilson, published in October, 
1927, have more than confirmed my statements 


about England’s military preparations for the 
war. 
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ern and northern coasts to the protection 
of the British fleet, concentrated in the 
Channel and in the North Sea. This ar- 
rangement alone bound Great Britain to 
fight on the side of France, whenever that 
country should be involved in a war. It is 
futile to argue that no Anglo-French, and 
thereby Anglo-Franco-Russian, alliance ex- 
isted, and that the ‘“‘Entente” was not di- 
rected against Germany. A boxing-match 
remains a boxing-match, even if one were 
to call it a pugilistic competition. 

It is not difficult to understand that 
Russia, relieved from the fear of British 
opposition and being able to count more or 
less upon England’s support, felt herself 
encouraged to push her plans to carry out 
her designs on Constantinople and the 
Straits. She now saw in Germany the 
probable opponent to her ambitions. Ber- 
lin appeared to her to block her way to 
Constantinople. The great service Ger- 
many had rendered Russia by mediating, 
together with President Roosevelt, in the 
conclusion of peace with Japan (Ports- 
mouth, Sept. 5, 1905), was soon forgotten, 
and the Czar’s “friendship” for Emperor 
William, after King Edward VII’s visit at 
Reval in 1908, was kept up only to deceive 
Germany. 


RUSSIAN WAR AIM CLEAR IN 1910 


As early as 1910 it was evident that 
Russia was preparing a war against Ger- 
many, in which she could count upon the 
support of France and probably of Eng- 
land. With so little reserve were her hos- 
tile designs against Germany exhibited that 
in the great manoeuvres held before the 
Czar in August, Germany was openly desig- 
nated as the opponent against whom the 
operations were directed. In a report of 
the German military attaché in Petersburg 
dated Aug. 19, 1910, we find the following 
characterization of the situation: 


The present investigation forces me partly 
to summarize what has repeatedly been 
said since 1906, namely, that Russia is pre- 
paring a war against Germany, that her 
armaments are not yet complete, that she 
can be won over by Germany neither by 
friendliness nor by connivance, but only by 
her fear of a blow, that ‘‘the old, traditional 
friendly relations’’ are knowingly used here 
to pacify Germany in case she should show 
suspicion or susceptibility. It is very easy 
to understand that the Germans are loth 
to recognize such a situation, and unwilling 
to draw the consequences; for apart from 
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the tradition being kept alive with us, 
nobody can see what advantage could accrue 
to Germany from her hostility toward 
Russia, nor how she could force her 
[Russia] to pay her [indemnity], even after 
a successful war against her.4 

So strongly, in fact, was that tradition 
of a supposed friendship with Russia kept 
up in Berlin that the writer of the report 
quoted was seriously reprimanded and soon 
after recalled from his post. 

Emperor William, however, was not 
deceived by the optimism of his advisers. 
He wrote the following comments under 
the reports about the Russian manoeuvres: 
“T wonder whether my Ministers will at 
last see that Russia is preparing something 
and that we must see to our armament.” 
“The Russians are arming for an eventual 
war against Austria and ourselves.” “This 
is the most serious and the most truthful 
report that has as yet come from there. 
It leaves no doubt about the systematic 
and energetic preparations for a war 
against Germany, whom Russia means to 
fight within a short time. It calls the idea 
underlying the manoeuvres a public con- 
firmation of the popular and long since 
prepared intention to wage war with us 
so as to make up for the defeat sustained 
in the war with Japan.” 

Russian Diplomacy—There must have 
been a feeling in Russian leading circles 
that the hostility to Germany had gone 
too far, or rather, that it had been dis- 
played prematurely. It was evidently due 
to this impression that the Czar sought an 
interview with Emperor William in Octo- 
ber, 1910, and proposed an agreement be- 
tween Russia and Germany. The result 
of these negotiations, which took place at 
Potsdam, was a meager one. Apart from 
a few questions of detail, about which 
ambiguous formulae were drawn up, the 
main stipulation was that neither party 
was to join in any combination directed 
against the other party. But when, after 
much discussion, Germany ultimately in- 
sisted upon putting this pledge on paper, 
the Russian Government drew back and 
refused to give anything in writing. “I 


‘Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kab- 
imette, 1871-1914: Sammlung der diploma- 
tischen Akten des Auswidrtigen Amtes. [Edited 
by] Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, Friedrich Thimme. (Hereafter cited 
as Grosse Politik) Vol. 27, p. 876. 


entreat you,” said M. Sazonov, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, to the German Ambas- 
sador on Dec. 11, 1910, “do not insist upon 
having something written from me, but rely 
upon my word. You will see that I deserve 
your confidence. I am ready to declare 
to you orally in the most solemn form that 
Russia is neither bound nor willing to sup- 
port England’s hostile policy toward Ger- 
many. Reserve in case of an English 
policy of that nature corresponds with 
Russian interests. But, believe me, it is 
better for both parties if no secret scrap 
of paper exists between us both.’ 

Of course, it was the fear of displeasing 
England and France that prevented Russia 
from giving Germany any tangible guar- 
antee of her peaceful intentions. Russia, 
however, at that particular moment, only 
five years after her defeat in Eastern 
Asia, was not yet ready for the great 
European struggle. She therefore thought 
it advisable to continue negotiations with 
Germany about minor questions. 

Soon after, the Czar admitted that the 
object of these negotiations had _ been 
merely to keep Russia’s eastern neighbor 
quiet until Russian preparations should be 
completed.6 Yet it must be admitted that 
Russia’s attitude in the Agadir crisis of 
1911 probably aided Germany to preserve 
peace at that time. If Germany had 
allowed the war to break out in 1911, she 
would have had a less formidable array of 
opponents to deal with than in 1914, but 
the military situation would have been still 
more favorable for her if she had shown 
herself less conciliatory in the Morocco 
crisis of 1905. 

zvolski and Poincaré—Russia’s definite 
work of preparation for the war set in 
very soon after the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Izvolski, had been named 
Ambassador in Paris. <A well-known Rus- 
sian Ambassador, Muraviev, thus explained 
this move to a French journalist, M. Judet: 
“The object of bringing about the salutary 
crisis and leading European politics to the 
point of rupture can be more effectively 
achieved by working in Paris than in St. 
Petersburg.” 

Everybody knows the story of Russian 

‘Grosse Politik, vol. 27, p. 876. 

‘Friedrich Stieve, Deutschland und Europa, 


1890-1914: p. 101, quoted from George Louis’s 
notes. 
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money obtained by Izvolski from his Gov- 
ernment for bribing the French press and 
thereby preparing public opinion in France 
for future events. Izvolski’s resentment 
over the failure of his policy regarding the 
free passage of Russian warships through 
the Straits, owing to England’s objections, 
while at the same time Austria carried out 
the annexation of Bosnia, found its coun- 
terpart in M. Poincaré’s evident desire for 
a war of revenge and his conviction that 
the moment for a general European war 
was approaching. Izvolski’s reports and 
private letters published after the war by 
the Russian Soviet Government abound in 
expressions of satisfaction at the attitude 
of the French Premier. If there could be 
any doubt about M. Poincaré’s sentiments, 
his book, Au Service de la France, and his 
frequent speeches up to this day would be 
enough to show his feelings about Ger- 
many. The two right men had met, and 


although they may not always have been 
in personal sympathy, the active phase of 
that policy which must inevitably lead to 
the explosion could now begin. 

Whereas hitherto France had not looked 
upon Balkan affairs as directly touching 


her interests, M. Poincaré declared that 
France would take an active part in the 
questions of Southeastern Europe, and the 
French press was bribed to insti] this idea 
into the French nation. He knew that 
Russia saw the chance of realizing her am- 
bitions with regard to Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles only in a general war, but 
he was very careful not to let such a war 
break out unless the reconquest of Alsace 
and Lorraine were to take place simultane- 
ously. If once, he argued, Russia had at- 
tained her desire, she would not be likely to 
take part in another great war to win 
those two provinces for France. This was 
his leading idea, and it was carried out 
with much circumspection and energy, re- 
vealing M. Poincaré’s great statesmanship, 
but at the same time, of course, his readi- 
ness to wage war. It was one of the great- 
est masterpieces of diplomacy in recent his- 
tory to get nearly all the nations of the 
world to join France in her war of “re- 
vanche” and, at the same time, to make 
them believe they were fighting for justice 
and for the freedom of the world. 

There is a great deal*of documentary evi- 
dence to show Russia’s conviction that a 
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universal war was necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of her aspirations. In a military con- 
vention between Russia and Bulgaria draft- 
ed in Petersburg in 1909, Article 5 begins: 
“Considering that the realization of the high 
ideals of the Slav nations on the Balkan 
Peninsula, so near to the heart of Russia, 
is possible only after the favorable issue 
of a Russian war against Germany and 
Austria” ... (Bulgaria is to take certain 
obligations). This convention may not have 
been ratified, but the above quoted passage 
proves that as early as 1909 the leading men 
in Russia had familiarized themselves with 
the idea of a general European war as a 
means of attaining their ends in the Near 
East. But such a war, directed against two 
such well-organized countries as Germany 
and Austria, who might be joined by Tur- 
key, was a great undertaking. The last- 
named country, having less power of 
defense, was accordingly selected as the 
first object of Russia’s designs. In the be- 
ginning of 1912 a league of the principal 
Balkan States was formed under Russian 
auspices at Belgrade for a joint war of 
aggression against the Turkish Empire, 
weakened as it was by Italy’s inroad into 
Tripolitania and by troubles on the Bul- 
garian, Serbian and Montenegrin frontiers. 
In a secret convention of the same date 
(Feb. 29, 1912) the Ottoman territory 
which was to be conquered was minutely 
and in all detail distributed between the 
partners. In case of differences arising 
Russia was to be arbiter. 

Plan to Dismember Austria-Hungary— 
The conventions drawn up at that time with 
Serbia clearly show that the Balkan League 
was not directed against Turkey alone, but 
also against the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. Turkey was the first stage, Austria 
was to be the second. In a letter dated 
May 6, 1913, Sazonov, Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, instructed the Russian 
Minister at Belgrade to tell the Serbian Gov- 
ernment: “Serbia has as yet passed only 
the first stage of her historic pathway. In 
order to attain her ends she must still en- 
dure a terrible struggle in which her whole 
existence will be at stake. Serbia’s prom- 
tsed land is situated in the territory of pres- 
ent-day Austria-Hungary. Time is 
working for Serbia and for the ruin of her 
enemies, who are already showing evident 
signs of disintegration.” And a week later 
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the Serbian Minister in St. Petersburg 
wired: “Sazonov has again told me that 
we must work for a future time, as we 
shall get a great deal of territory from 
Austria-Hungary. My reply was that we 
shall willingly give Monastir to the Bul- 
garians if we get Bosnia and other Aus- 
trian provinces.” This was in April, 19138, 
but already in December, 1912, Sazonov had 
assured the Cerbian representative that 
“after Serbia’s great successes [in the sec- 
ond Balkan war] he had confidence in her 
strength and believed that she would ueal 
Austria a shattering blow... .” 

It is evident that dismemberment of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy for the fulfill- 
ment of Serbian ambitions was to be at- 
tained only in a great European war, in 
which Germany could not be expected to 
stand by and see her ally and friend an- 
nihilated, yet this idea was often enough 
expressed by the leaders of Russian poli- 
tics. 

M. Poincaré, speaking in the French 
Chamber on July 6, 1922, about the respon- 
sibility for the war, said with regard to 
this period: “There can be no doubt that 


during the whole of the year 1912 Germany 


made honest efforts to act with us in the 
interest of Europe in general and with a 
view to the maintenance of peace.” This 
testimony is valuable and at the same time 
curious, coming from the same side which 
accused and still accuses Germany of hav- 
ing “for decades past systematically pre- 
pared for an offensive war of conquest 
and subjugation.” It is, however, nowhere 
said precisely which part of the world 
Germany wished to conquer or whom she 
tried to subjugate. Her alleged “aims of 
world supremacy” must cover everything. 

Russia’s conviction that her political aims 
could not be obtained otherwise than in 
a general war was not only used as a means 
to win and to control the activity of the 
Balkan States in case of a conflict be- 
tween them and the Habsburg Monarchy. 
The Russian Government itself repeatedly 
planned an armed expedition against Tur- 
key. We have a long letter from Sazonov 
to the Czar (dated Dec. 8, 1913) in which 
the chances of such an undertaking are 
discussed. I shall quote only one sentence 
from this important document: 

I must repeat that the question of the 


Straits can hardly be advanced by one step 
otherwise than through European compli- 
cations. These complications—judging by 
the present state of affairs—would find us 
in an alliance with France and possibly, 
though not quite certainly, with England as 
well or, to say the least, that country would 
observe a benevolent neutrality. 


Moreover, we possess the accounts of 
secret conferences held by the Russian Gov- 


ernment, including the military and naval 
authorities, at St. Petersburg on Dec. 31, 
1913, and on Feb. 8, 1914, in which con- 
ferences the chances of an expedition to 
lay hands on Constantinople and the Dar- 
danelles were discussed in great detail. Also, 
in these documents, the opinion was repeat- 
edly expressed by all the participants that 
Russian operations against the Straits 
could not be undertaken without a general 
European war.7 


LAST STAGE OF RUSSIAN PREPARATIONS 


Thus the Great War had become Rus- 
sia’s political aim. She now saw her task 
in preparing the situation for this event by 
drawing the Balkan States closer to her 
side. Those States which, like Turkey or 
Bulgaria, she could not win for her ends, 
she tried to weaken and to isolate. Serbia 
she could look upon as a quite reliable ally. 
Greece and Bulgaria were doubtful. 

How Russia Won Rumania As Ally— 
As early as 1910, Russia began her efforts 
to draw Rumania into the orbit of her ac- 
tivity. What I discovered about these 
machinations in the beginning of 1911, 
when I was German Minister in Bucharest, 
I will not at the present moment make 
public. But I see no reason why I 
should not relate a conversation with King 
Carol of Rumania which took place in the 
Spring of 1912. When I took leave of that 
venerable and enlightened monarch for a 
short furlough in Germany, he said to me: 

When you arrive in Berlin, give the fol- 
lowing message from me to the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs (von Kiderlen, who had been 
my predecessor in Bucharest): For some 
time I have noticed, as, no doubt, you have 
yourself, an unusual French and Russian ac- 
tivity in Rumania, with the object of winning 
over the Rumanian public to the side of the 
Triple Entente. Until now the Rumanians 
have not forgotten the loss of Bessarabia, 
torn from us by Russia after we had helped 


her to win the war against Turkey in 1877. 
Now the greatest efforts are being made to 


Tee Stieve: Iswolski und der Weltkrieg 
(1924), pp. 234 to 236. 
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change this sentiment into a Rumania 
irredenta against Austria-Hungary through 


the insinuating methods of French propa-. 


ganda. You have witnessed last Winter the 
unusual numbers of distinguished French- 
men who have visited my country, their 
social activity, their lectures, their theatrical 
performances. In all this I see symptoms of 
a well-planned political strategy and a great 
danger to Rumania’s alliance to the Central 
Powers. Tell the Secretary of State that 
speedy measures ought to be taken by Ger- 
many to counteract these machinations. If 
he consents I am ready to help you by show- 
ing you in what direction, and in what way, 
you must work to keep Rumanian public 
opinion on your side. 

Unfortunately for Germany, this good 
advice of a true friend was not heeded, 
and things were allowed to take their 
course. Already in January, 1913, reports 
poured in, completely justifying King 
Carol’s apprehensions. I was no longer in 
Bucharest at that time, but was informed 
of the bad turn things were taking there 
when I visited Berlin in May, 1913. In 
the article in the July number of CURRENT 
History, 1926, already cited, I pointed out 
the great change in the political situation 
of Europe, brought about by Rumania’s 
volte-face. Germany and Austria now had 
to reckon with a probable adversary where 
they had hitherto had an ally. All the 
strategical provisions for the defense of the 
Dual Monarchy against a Russian aggres- 
sion had to be changed, but such measures 
as the erection of fortifications all along 
the Rumanian frontier could not be carried 
through in a short time. Austria saw her- 
self at the mercy of her great adversary, 
Russia. I tried to show in the article cited, 
to which I must refer my readers, that in 
June, 1914, Austria saw the immediate 
danger for her existence much more in 
Bucharest than in Belgrade. 

The culminating point of Russia’s 
activity with regard to Rumania was the 
Czar’s visit to King Carol in Constanza 
in May, 1914. By that time the feelings 
of the bulk of the nation had openly gone 
over to the enemies of its allies. I will 
mention only one incident of this historic 
interview. Of course, as is always done 
on such occasions, the Czar and his Min- 
ister, Sazonov, were not lacking in as- 
surances of their peaceful dispositions, but, 
at the same time, they both emphasized that, 
in case of an Austrian attack against 
Serbia, Russia would not remain neutral. 
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This might have been looked upon as a 
warning for Austria not to begin an action 
which would lead to war with Russia, if 
at the same time Russian intrigues had 
not so encouraged the Serbians that it be- 
came materially impossible for the Dual 
Monarchy to tolerate their provocations 
any longer. If Russia had entertained the 
slightest wish to preserve peace, she would 
have hindered in time the assassination of 
the heir to the Austrian throne, for her 
agents in Belgrade had cognizance of the 
assassination plot. 


SERBIA’S RESPONSIBILITY 


A great deal of controversy has arisen 
over the question whether or not the Ser- 
bian Government was responsible for the 
ghastly crime of June 28, 1914, which set 
the world on fire. It is now proved beyond 
dispute that the last and successful attempt 
on the life of the Austrian Grand Duke and 
his consort was directed in all its details by 
the head of the Serbian Intelligence Depart- | 
ment, Colonel Dimitrievich, and that mem- — 
bers of the Serbian Cabinet, as well as the 
Russian military attaché, Artamanov, and 


the Russian Minister, Hartwig, were in- 


itiated in the plot. Artamanov, consulted 
before the deed was done, took several days 
before giving the answer, “Go ahead, you 
will not be alone.” It is hardly possible to 
imagine that the competent authorities in 
Petersburg were not informed by their Bel- 
grade representatives about the crime that 
was to be committed. Was Austria justi- 
fied, under these circumstances, in pre- 
senting the Serbian Government with the 
alternative of a d’ lomatic humiliation or 
the threat of a declaration of war? In dis- 
cussing this question, it must be borne in 
mind that the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was one of the great Powers of Europe, 
having for centuries held a high place in 
all the arts and sciences which constitute 
civilization, and that Serbia, for a long 
time a Turkish province, had only lately at- 
tained national independence, partly owing 
to Austrian assistance; that the history of 
Serbia, since the beginning of its struggle 
for independence (1804), had been tar- 
nished by a series of political murders 
which, it may be said, had been her spe- 
cialty. As late as 1903 King Alexander 
and his Queen had been murdered, together 
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with most of their Ministers, by a conspir- 
acy of officers. These were the same men 
who had now organized the assassination of 
the heir to the Austrian throne. 

I happened to be present at the corona- 
tion of Peter Karageorgievich, in whose 
interest the last Obrenovich, King Alexan- 
der, had been killed. I saw the old gentle- 
man ride through Belgrade on a _ white 
horse, clad in an ermine mantle with a 
crown on his head and a sceptre in his 
hand, followed by all the conspirators who 
now held the first places in his kingdom. 
The Diplomatic Corps invited to the corona- 
tion ceremony represented all the Sove- 
reigns and Governments of Europe, with 
the sole exception of England. The British 
Government, after the assassination of the 
royal couple, had withdrawn its Minister 
from a country at that time looked upon 
as unworthy of a place among the civilized 
nations. In 1914 the “dignity” of Serbia 
as an independent State was considered 
worth the sacrifice of millions of men in 
a general war. 

Austria Forced to Action Against Serbs— 
Could the Austrian Government be expected 
to tolerate indefinitely the repeated and 
ever-increasing provocations of a compara- 
tively small and undeveloped country like 
Serbia? The murder of Sarajevo meant 
more than this question of national prestige 
for Austria. Serbian emissaries, especially 
since Serbia’s gain of territory in the 
Balkan wars, had so undermined the 
authority of the Austrian Government in 
the southern provinces, mostly inhabited by 
a Slavonic population, that, if matters had 
been allowed to continue unchecked, the 
dismemberment of the empire would have 
been merely a question of time. The 
British Foreign Office documents on the 
outbreak of the war contain tne following 
specially important paragraph at the end 
of a report from Sir Maurice de Bunsen, 
British Ambassador at Vienna, dated July 
29, 1914: 


Confidential. French Ambassador is re- 
porting to French Government that he is 
convinced by admissions of Servian Minis- 
ter, with whom he was in close contact till 
Minister departed 26th July, that growing 
condition of unrest in Southern Slav pro- 
vinces of Dual Monarchy was such that 
Austro-Hungarian government was com- 
pelled either to acquiesce in separation of 
those provinces or make a desperate effort 
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to retain them by reducing Servia to im- 
potency. Servian Minister always said that 
time was working for Servia, and he told 
French Ambassador that within three years 
Southern Slav provinces would be ready to 
rise against Austria-Hungary without Servia 
having to raise her little finger. Austria- 
Hungary realized she could wait no longer, 
and determined on war, from which it looks 
as if notning would now deter her. French 
Ambassador thinks this shows that conflict 
is not due to German instigation and that it 
does not necessarily show that Germany 
desires European war, as is thought by 
many in France. 

[Repeated to embassies. Published in B. B. 
(Blue Book), No. 79; paraphrased—last para- 
graph omitted.] 


Why was this important paragraph 
omitted in the English Blue Book of 1914? 
Was it because it would have given an 
entirely different view of Austria’s and 
of Germany’s attitude in those critical 
days? If Sir Maurice de Bunsen’s dispatch 
had been at once communicated to Parlia- 
ment, it might have made it easier to 
localize the Austro-Serbian dispute and to 
save Europe from the horrors of a great 
war. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA IN DESPERATE 
PLIGHT 


I have quoted the above passage to throw 


some light on the desperate position of 
Austria, and with her of Germany, under 
the menace of destruction to which they 
were exposed. Germany no less than Aus- 
tria, for the destruction of the Dual 
Monarchy would have left Germany alone 
to face the formidable array of her adver- 
saries. About the designs of these there 
could be no mistake. The great enterprise 
was to be carried out in three stages. First 
Turkey had to be greatly diminished and 
weakened; then Austria. This explains 
why M. Poincaré was anxious in 1912 not 
to let the Balkan complications degenerate 
into a general war. It appeared much 
more recommendable to deal with the three 
countries, Turkey, Austria and Germany, 
singly. If Austria was abandoned by Ger- 
many, then well and good, but if Germany 
proved true to her ally, she would have 
to share her fate. This policy of her 
adversaries could not leave Germany indif- 
ferent to Austria’s future. She could not 
repeat the mistake Prussia made in 1806, 
when, by not joining hands with Austria 
and Russia, she enabled Napoleon first to 
beat those two countries completely at 
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Austerlitz in 1805, and then to rout the 
Prussian Army at Jena in 1806. 

I do not, however, wish my readers to 
conclude that I was or am an advocate 
of a preventive war. War is the declara- 
tion of the bankruptcy of diplomacy. If 
there still existed any peaceful means of 
averting the danger, then it was as wrong 
as it proved pernicious to the two Cen- 
tral Powers to resort to force in July, 
1914. But in all probability it was too late 
at that moment to carry out diplomatic 
steps, with a view to stopping the ava- 
lanche let loose by the Sarajevo murder. 
The conviction that the war must come 
sooner or later most likely weighed heav- 
ily on the Vienna Government. At any 
rate, the situation of the two Central Pow- 
ers was a well-nigh desperate one, and 
the attitude taken by them was dictated 
by that situation. All attempts at an 
agreement with the other Powers were from 
the outset doomed to failure, because these 
Powers were already engaged in a diplo- 
matic campaign against Germany and Aus- 
tria. It would have been easy to deal with 
Serbia alone, but Serbia was backed up 
Had this 
not been the case, that small country 
would never have dared to challenge the 
great Austro-Hungarian Empire and risk 
a war against it by permitting the murder 
of the Austrian Archduke, the most inti- 
mate friend of the German Emperor. Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, would not have run 
the risk of a war against Austria and Ger- 
many unless she had had the express dec- 
laration from the French Prime Minister, 
M. Poincaré, that if Russia went to war, 
France would do the same, as she knew 
that Germany was standing behind Austria 
(Nov. 17, 1912). And France, on her part, 
was relying on the help of England. M. Iz- 
volski writes in one of his reports: 

When I asked M. Poincaré whether he 
knew England’s point of view with regard 
to the same question, M. Poincaré answered 
that, according to his information, the 
London Cabinet would for the moment limit 
itself to promise Russia its full diplomatic 
assistance, but this would not, in cake of 


aenene: exclude a more active kind of 
elp. 


and even egged on by Russia. 


M. Poincaré was well able to give this 
assurance, speaking, as it were, also in the 
name of Great Britain, because just in 
those days, the Franco-British political 
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alliance had been concluded, which found 
its expression in the well-known Grey- 
Cambon correspondence of Nov. 22 and 23, 
1912. 

This is the key to the situation in the 
Summer of 1914. All declamations about 
the “dignity” of Serbia as an independent 
State seem futile to those who know the 
secret arrangements of the three Great 
Powers united against Germany. Serbia 
in herself did not count. She was the 
willing tool of ‘Russia, herself backed up 
by France; and to a certain extent also by 
England. 

If her activity was to lead to a mobiliza- 
tion of Austria, then the general European 
war had automatically to follow, because 
the Franco-Russian Treaty of Alliance pro- 
vided that “‘in case the forces of the Triple 
Alliance or one of them should be mobilized, 
France and Russia at the first indication 
of the event and without previous agree- 
ment being necessary shall mobilize all their 
forces immediately and simultaneously, and. 
shall transport them as near to their fron- 
tiers as possible” ... “These forces shall 
begin complete action with the greatest 
dispatch, so that Germany will have to 
fight at the same time in the East a'd in 
the West. Mobilization consequently means 
war and Russia’s mobilization is equivalent 
to a declaration of war on Germany.” 

On July 31, 1914, the day of Russia’s 
mobilization, the German Emperor, seeing 
that all his endeavors to avert the Great 
War had failed, wrote some remarks on 
an article in the London Morning Post 
headed “Efforts Towards Peace.” These 
remarks end with the following paragraph: 


The whole war is plainly arranged between 
England, France and Russia for the anni- 
hilation of Germany, lastly through the 
conversations with Poincare in Paris and 
Petersburg, and the Austro-Servian strife 
is only an excuse to fall upon us! God help 
us in this struggle for our existence, brought 
about by falseness, lies and poisonous envy! 


THE CASE OF ENGLAND 


It is a most delicate and, I may say, a 
painful task for a German diplomat whose 
whole life has been governed by the desire 
to see his country in close and lasting agree- 
ment with England to write about the fail- 
ure of all his hopes and endeavors, the 
growing estrangement between the two na- 
tions, and finally the great deception caused 
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by England’s declaration of war at the very 
moment when an understanding about all 
important questions regarding the Near 
East and Central Africa seemed to open 
the prospect of definite peace and of lasting 
friendship. 

I have never thought, nor do I think now, 
that there existed any real cause of con- 
flict between Germany and England. 
Neither nation aspired to territory occupied 
or claimed by the other. An Anglo-German 
war appeared to me to be an absurdity. I 
did not believe up to the last moment that 
it would come, because there was no neces- 
sity for it, and I still maintain that it 
ought never to have come. The war be- 
tween England and Germany was the most 
regrettable, and, at the same time, the most 
absurd occurrence in the history of Europe. 
If an armed conflict between these two na- 
tions had been avoided, there would never 
have been a European war, and conse- 
quently, no question of a war between Ger- 
many and the United States of America. 

The causes of English ill-feeling toward 
Germany have been amply exposed in many 
books and innumerable articles during the 
last thirty years. They have found their 
expression in the verdict of Versailles, 
where the voice of Germany was not heard. 
I shall try here to give some explanation 
of how it came to pass that among the 
governing classes in my country there was 
so I'ttle confidence in England that a 
friendly understanding became more and 
more difficult. I may add that until lately 
I had believed in the existence of a sincere 
desire on the part of the leading English 
statesmen to come to a bona-fide agree- 
ment with Germany, but the revelations in 
the Russian diplomatic papers, and still 
more in Viscount Grey’s Twenty-five Years 
have done much to awaken my skepticism. 
I will not, however, express a view on the 
question whether German susceptibility and 
suspicion were always justified; I will 
merely relate a few facts which can be veri- 
fied in the archives hitherto published. 

The Portuguese Loan—In 1898 (Aug. 30) 
an agreement was signed in London be- 
tween the British and the German Govern- 
ments—the former represented by Mr. (now 
Lord) Balfour as Foreign Secretary—pro- 
viding for joint action in the event of Por- 
tugal’s showing herself unable to maintain 
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her colonial possessions. Portugal at that 
time seemed to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Germany and England being the 
main creditors were naturally anxious that 
Portugal should not alienate her colonies 
by selling or leasing them to other coun- 
tries. Germany and England, therefore, 
agreed that financial assistance should be 
afforded by them in case Portugal applied 
for it. The custom house revenues of cer- 
tain colonial territories were to be mort- 
gaged by the money-lenders, England and 
Germany. The Portuguese colonies in East 
and West Africa, besides the Portuguese 
part of the Island of Timor in the In- 
dian Archipelago, were accordingly divided 
into two spheres of interest which, in the 
natural course of events, would be united 
with the neighboring British and German 
colonies. The idea was that Germany 
should have a wider field for her colonial 
expansion, whilst England was entitled to 
a corresponding share. This arrangement 
was considered to be an excellent basis for 
Anglo-German collaboration, while it made 
future misunderstandings with regard to 
Africa almost impossible. 

The fact that nothing ever came of this 
agreement was one of the first causes of 
Germany’s resentment, especially when 
soon after its conclusion a remarkable 
change in the attitude of England was to 
be noticed. But this was not all. Less 
than one year after the signing of the 
Anglo-German agreement, a treaty was 
concluded by which former Anglo-Portu- 
guese treaties of alliance were expressly 
renewed. England undertook to protect all 
Portugal’s dominions, present and future. 
When some information about this secret 
treaty leaked out and the German Ambas- 
sador made inquiries at Downing Street, 
he was assured by the Permanent Under- 
Secretary that no agreement whatever had 
been concluded with Portugal. It was 
only in 1913 that the existence of the so- 
called “Treaty of Windsor” was accidentally 
disclosed in a private conversation by an 
English Ambassador and thus came to the 
knowledge of the German Government. 

It would not be quite fair to speak of 


®The treaty, wrongly called ‘‘Treaty of 


Windsor,’’ was published only in October, 
1927. See British Documents, I, pp. 83-84. As 
to the discovery of the treaty by a German 
Diplomatist, see Grosse Politik, 37, I, p. 83. 
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this and of similar incidents without duly 
considering the general political aspect of 
that period. An agreement, possibly lead- 
ing to an alliance, had been repeatedly 
offered by England to Germany in 1898, 
in 1900 and 1901. Many of my countrymen, 
like myself, have consfdered the German 
hesitation and ultimate refusal to welcome 
those English attempts at a rapproche- 
ment to be the greatest mistake that could 
have been made by the leaders of German 
foreign affairs of those days. But it would 
lead too far to examine the motives that 
made them take that decision. Events have 
shown their calculations to have been 
wrong. The German nation did not learn 
the truth about those secret negotiations 
until very much later, when it was too late. 

England’s Pre-War Commitments—Eng- 
land sought and found a close understand- 
ing with France in 1904, and with Russia 
in 1907. She now sided with those nations, 
whose aspirations could be realized only by 
a war with Germany. This accounts for 
the hostility displayed by England toward 
all German undertakings in all parts of the 
globe. Germany, on the other hand, had 
not intended that her declining the English 
proposals of an alliance should prevent the 
two nations from living peacefully side by 
side without their being bound to one an- 
other by special treaties. 

The Case of Morocco—England soon after 
concluded the agreement with France known 
as the Entente Cordiale (April 8, 1904). 
In this she undertook to lend France diplo- 
matic support in realizing her plans in the 
Moorish Empire. When Germany, who 
had not been approached by France, de- 
fended her rights in Morocco laid down 
in the Madrid Convention of 1880, she was 
faced by English as well as by French 
opposition. England, as we have seen, went 
so far as to threaten Germany repeatedly 
with war in case her dispute with France 
should lead to an armed conflict. 

But it was not this that left a sting in 
the flesh of the German nation after the 
Moroccan affair had been definitely set- 
tled in November, 1911. In the Autumn 
of 1904 a secret treaty had been negotiated 
under the auspices of the British Govern- 
ment, according to which the whole country 
of Morocco was to be divided between France 
and Spain. Looking backward on the long 
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Moroccan dispute in the light of this treaty, 
which was divulged only late in 1911, it may 
be said that all the many and arduous nego- 
tiations which took place between the Pow- 
ers throughout seven years were based on de- 
ceit, as Germany had no cognizance of the 
fact that the country in which she defended 
her treaty rights and the open door for 
the commerce of all nations had been allot- 
ted to two of the nine participants of the 
Madrid Convention. The whole Conference 
of Algeciras, as well as all the diplomatic 
correspondence about Morocco, was based 
on fraud. The declaration that the in- 
dependence and the integrity of the She- 
rifian Empire were to be maintained, which 
headed the “Act of Algeciras” and the 
Franco-German agreement of Feb. 8, 1909, 
were nothing but a ruse de guerre. E. D. 
Morel, in his remarkable book, Ten Year's 
of Secret Diplomacy, was the first man out- 
side Germany who had the courage to show 
how not only the German but also the 
English public had been misled and grossly 
deceived to the detriment of peace and © 
good feeling among nations. 

Why the Haldane Mission Failed—The 
mission of Lord Haldane in February, 1912, 
was from the outset condemned to failure 
on account of the English Government’s 
having bound itself too closely with France 
to be able to conclude any agreement with 
another Government without her consent. 
Germany, very naturally, demanded cer- 
tain guarantees of peace before consenting 
to diminish her naval strength. But the 
London Cabinet felt bound to submit the 
German proposals to the French Govern- 
ment, headed by M. Poincaré, who went so 
far as to object even to the phrase “Eng- 
land shall make no unprovoked attack upon 
Germany.’® The consequence was that Eng- 
land refused to promise neutrality in case 
Germany was involved in war without 
provocation on her side. It was impossible 
for England to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with Germany while England re- 
mained the ally of those countries which, 
as we have shown, were plotting and pre- 
paring a war of annihilation against Ger- 
many. 

After the failure of Lord Haldane’s mis- 
sion to Berlin, which had been principally 
intended to bring about an understanding 


*Poincaré: Le Lendemain d’Agadir, p. 172. 
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concerning the strength of the two navies, 
this question was altogether dropped, and 
no longer formed the subject of an exchange 
of views between the British and the German 
Governments. Nor was the attempt at a 
general political agreement renewed. On 
the other hand, conversations about an 
understanding with regard to the Bagdad 
railway and the Portuguese colonies—the 
renewal and revision of the treaty of 1898—~ 
begun in the Winter 1911-1912, were con- 
tinued with hope of success. Here French 
interference made itself felt in a lesser 
degree than on other occasions. The im- 
pression gained ground in Germany that 
this time there was an earnest desire in 
Downing Street to diminish the tension by 
a fair settlement of all the important ques- 
tions in Asia and in Africa, where friction 
was to be feared. 

A Virtual Alliance With France—But it 
was not known in Germany—nor in Eng- 
land—that in the meantime the “military 
conversations” had been consolidated in a 
political agreement which for all practical 
purposes amounted to an alliance with 
France. In England only a few members 
of the Cabinet were initiated, the rest being 
kept in the dark. The Government re- 
peatedly denied the existence of such an 
arrangement with France. Everybody 
remembers that in 1914 three members of 
the British Cabinet resigned because they 
felt they had been deceived. But from 
1912 to the very outbreak of the war nego- 
_tiations between Germany and England 
were carried on, and seemed to be leading 
to a complete success, although in the 
German Foreign Office there subsisted 
much doubt about English sincerity. 

These doubts gained the upper hand 
when the existence of the so-called “Treaty 
of Windsor” was accidentally disclosed in 
October, 1918, soon after the Colonial 
Treaty had been initialed. What now fol- 
lowed is one of the saddest chapters in the 
history of Anglo-German relations. 

Opinions were very much divided in 
Berlin as to what was now.to be done. 
Could the British Cabinet be trusted to deal 
fairly and honestly with Germany after it 
had kept from the knowledge of the Berlin 
Government that agreement by which it 
guaranteed Portugal the very possessions 
which formed the subject of the Anglo- 
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German understanding? The German Am- 
bassador in London, Prince Lichnowsky, 
the Colonial Secretary, Dr. Solf, and the 
author of these pages strongly advocated 
the conclusion of the two agreements (Por- 
tuguese Colonies and Bagdad Railway) not- 
withstanding the doubtful attitude of 
Downing Street.1° 


PROOF OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONSPIRACY 


But the misgivings of those who main- 
tained that we were concluding a fool’s bar- 
gain were very much strengthened when 
still more alarming information reached 
Berlin. Just at that time a member of the 
Russian Embassy, who, with growing dis- 
may, had watched the Entente Powers steer- 
ing straight into a war which must cer- 
tainly bring the greatest misery upon his 
country, as well as upon all mankind, wished 
to give Germany a warning of the impend- 
ing danger. He left, from time to time, 
parcels containing copies of the official cor- 
respondence of the Russian Embassy at 9, 
Carlton House Terrace, the German Em- 
bassy in London. These parcels were for- 
warded unopened to the Foreign Office in 
Berlin, where only the four highest officials 
gained knowledge of their contents. All 
other officials, including the Ambassador in 
London, were kept in the dark. These doc- 
uments left no doubt about the conspiracy 
against Germany, and about the partner- 
ship of the English Foreign Office in it. 
They disclosed, among other matters, that 
Sir Edward Grey had consented, during his 
visit to Paris in April, 1914, to negotiate a 
naval agreement with Russia, providing for 
collaboration in a war against Germany. 
This gave the Berlin officials the impression 
of unheard-of duplicity on the part of the 
English leading men, who, while they had 
been discussing for years the means that 
would lead to a friendly agreement, were 
now preparing in all detail the means for 
destroying Germany. Among other prepar- 
atory measures a scheme was discussed to 
send a sufficient number of English mer- 
chant ships into the Baltic for the transport 
of a Russian Army to be landed on the Ger- 
man coast. These ships were to be directed 
to Russian ports “before the beginning of 


10See my Memorandum of May 30, 1914, pub- 
lished in the German archives (Grosse Politik, 
vol. 371, p. 121). 
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the operations,’’!1 i, e., in time of peace! 

What expedients could the leaders of Ger- 
many resort to under those circumstances? 
They at first hesitated to make official rep- 
resentations and gave a part of their in- 
formation to the press, in the hope thereby 
to put an end to those negotiations, which 
they knew must be a great encouragement 
to Russia and France to allow things to go 
on toward an armed conflict. But when 
still further Russian reports came in, show- 
ing that actual negotiations between the 
Russian naval attaché and the British Ad- 
miralty had begun, the German Ambassa- 
dor was instructed to ask Sir Edward Grey 
what he thought about the rumors now 
spread over the press of the whole world. 

Sir Edward Grey answered Prince Lich- 
nowsky evasively, but he had also to answer 
a question in the House of Commons. He 
told Count Benckendorf, the Russian Am- 
bassador, of his difficulties, and informed 
him of the declaration he was about to 
make in Parliament. Benckendorf wired 
to the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that Sir Edward Grey felt much alarmed 
at the “false” rumors concerning the sub- 
stance of the naval convention. On June 
11, 1914, Sir Edward Grey, in his answer 
to two questions put in the House of Com- 
mons, said: “No negotiations have since 
[last year] been concluded with any power 
that would make the statement less true. 
No such negotiations are in progress, and 
none are likely to be entered upon, as far 
as I can judge.”!2 In his Twenty-five Years 
Viscount Grey adds for the benefit of his 
readers: “The answer given is absolutely 
true.” It is good that he says this, because 
who could otherwise have guessed that it 
was true? 


GERMAN AGREEMENTS BARRED BY WAR 


Notwithstanding this declaration, the ne- 
gotiations were continued, as is shown 
among other documents by a report of 
Count Benckendorf dated July 2. He writes: 


I shall do everything that is in my power 
to accelerate the negotiations between Cap- 
tain Volkoff and the English Admiralty. 
I see no symptoms showing that the English 
Government has the slightest hesitation to 
carry out the project resolved upon in Paris. 


—<— Russian Memorandum of May 26, 


*?Count Benckendorf: report of June 11, 1914. 
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I believe, on the contrary, that the question 
has since assumed still greater importance 
in the eyes of the English Government. 


But he adds the following significant 
sentences: 

There seems to be no doubt that this time 
the uneasiness has been a very great one 
in Berlin. Perhaps Sir E. Grey wishes this 
uneasiness somewhat to subside before he 
continues negotiating. Indeed, it is true that 
it would be difficult for him to deny and 
to negotiate at the same time—a part he 
would have to play as well before Germany 
as before a considerable section of his own 
party [the Liberal] and before the English 
press.13 

These and many similar specimens of 
diplomatic correspondence revealing the 
game of the Russian and English Govern- 
ments reached the Wilhelmstrasse and in- 
creased the distrust of England already 
existing there. Ultimately, however, the 
opinion prevailed that it would be better 
to sign the two conventions, as their sub- 
stance was undoubtedly favorable to Ger- 
many. Instructions were accordingly given . 
to Prince Lichnowsky. Too late! By the 
time they reached him “thousands of feet 
all over the Kingdom tramped Channel- 
wards; regiment after regiment, with full 
kit, wound through London streets.” The 
English Cabinet had decided to declare war 
on Germany. 

It has long since been proved that that 
decision was not caused by Germany’s 
breach of Belgian neutrality, but that it 
preceded it. Russia’s mobilization, which 
had nothing to do with Belgium, was the 
immediate cause of the war. Russia, as 
has been shown, was planning an attack 
on Constantinople, but Sazonov, at the con- 
ference of Dec. 31, 1913, had pointed out 
that Russia ran too great risk in starting 
a war without being sure of England. He 
said: 

Russia aided by France alone would not 
impress Germany as particularly dangerous. 
Both these States would hardly be able to 
deal Germany a deadly blow, not even in 
case of military success, which cannot be 
predicted. A fight under participation of 
England, however, might be fatal to Ger- 
many. . . Considering these circumstances, 
the Imperial [Russian] Government ought, 


before taking decisive steps, to secure the 
cooperation of the English Government, 


13Emntente Diplomacy and the World: B. de 
Siebert-G. A. Schreiner, Knickerbocker Press, 
New York. (Secret Dispatches of the Russian 
London Embassy, p. 733.) 
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whose active participation does not appear 
certain. .. The necessity for the Imperial 
Government to act only after having secured 
the active participation of England is 
Russia’s weak side in this case. 


COLONEL HouUSsE MISSION VAIN 


Those and other similar passages explain 
Russia’s desire for an Anglo-Russian naval 
convention, and also its effects. When, 
very soon after, Colonel House went to 
Europe, his suggestions for the main- 
tenance of peace met with a friendly re- 
ception in Berlin, but he made no progress 
when he urged upon the British and 
French leaders an understanding between 
them and Germany. As a result of his 
investigations, he wrote the following 
prophetic words to President Wilson: 
“Whenever England consents, France and 
Russia will close in on Germany and Aus- 
tria.” “Within seventy-five days England 
had openly consented, had itself declared 
war on Germany, and Russia and France 
had taken the concrete steps to close in 
on Germany and Austria, as House said 
they would do.”!4 But the turning point 
had been Grey’s readiness to negotiate the 
naval agreement with Russia.15 

Thus it can be clearly seen that the cause 
of England’s declaring war on Germany 
lay in her commitments, none the less ef- 
fective for being publicly disavowed. 

I confess that I hesitated for some time 
before I made up my mind to write what 
cannot be agreeable reading to many peo- 
ple in England. I have always had great 
admiration and sympathy for the English 
nation; I have known many prominent 
Englishmen, and some of my best friends 
have been English. But what made me 
hesitate more than sentiment was the ap- 
prehension lest the ill-feeling still prevail- 
ing against Germany in all English-speak- 
ing countries should be revived by placing 
bygone disputes once more before their 
eyes, at a time when there is so much 
talk of reconciliation. The following reflec- 
tions however, were ultimately decisive: 

First—All the facts I mention and the 
documents I quote have been published and 
are no secret. 

Second—The Cabinet Ministers who are 


“Robert L. Owen, The Russian Imperial 
Conspiracy, 1892-1914; New York, 1927. 


‘See CURRENT History, July, 1926, pp. 561-2, 
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responsible for secretly joining the war 
coalition against Germany are not the Eng- 
lish nation. 

Third—The war is over but the misun- 
derstandings that brought it about are not 
cleared up. A short time ago a well-mean- 
ing and very intelligent Englishman said 
to me: “Let bygones be bygones; grad- 
ually the war and all its accessories will 
become history, and people in England will 
forget their grudges against Germans and 
Germany.” I answered: “That is not at 
all what we want. As long as our honor 
as a nation is not cleared from the blame 
by which it has been soiled, no genuine 
good feeling can spring up again between 
us. We want you to respect us, not to 
condone our supposed misdeeds and to tol- 
erate us.” It is my conviction that the 
future well-being of Europe and of the 
world beyond Europe depends to a great 
extent on frankly good relations between 
Germany and England, and I think this 
can never be obtained otherwise than by 
clearly laying bare the real causes of the 
war, so that they may be avoided in fu- 
ture. 


GERMANY’s Paciric Po.uicy 


Germany, from the Peace of Frankfort 
in 1871 until the outbreak of the Great 
War, had at no time fostered any territorial 
aspirations which could possibly lead to 


conflicts. Her colonial agreement with 
England in 1890, as well as the planned 
agreement about the Portuguese Colonies, 
were based on the consent of all nations 
concerned—not excluding Portugal—and 
were in fact intended to secure peace. 
Germany sought an outlet for her com- 
mercial and industrial energy, either at 
home or in such enterprises abroad as could 
not be expected to interfere with the in- 
terests of other nations. The most impor- 
tant of these undertakings, the construction 
of a railroad in Turkish territory, from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, by the 
Deutsche Bank, was supported by the 
German Government, which from_ the 
outset favored the participation of all other 
nations interested in Turkey. Neverthe- 
less, this scheme met with serious opposition 
in Russia and England, and partly in 
France, although this country had been 
Germany’s partner in the construction of 
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the railway. The hostility shown by these 
countries with regard to the Bagdad rail- 
way placed Germany in a difficult position, 
while it contributed to unite England, 
France and Russia in a coalition against 
her. During the last period before the war, 
an agreement of all parties concerned was 
ultimately arrived at, but the outbreak of 
the war put an end to these transactions. 

The Moroccan question did much to in- 
jure Germany’s relations with France and 
England, and the methods employed by 
the Berlin Government cannot be said to 
have been always the best ones. But it 
must be remembered that Germany never 
went beyond the defense of her treaty rights 
and her legitimate interests in the Moorish 
Empire, and that she was grossly deceived 
and unduly opposed in all her endeavors to 
find a solution for the existing difficulties. 

I will not maintain that the policy of 
Germany has always been a wise one. It 
may have had, at times, the appearance of 
being aggressive. But all that Germany 
did was represented as aggressive by the 
press of her opponents, so much so that this 
idea ended by being adopted by public opin- 
ion throughout the whole world. An Amer- 
ican writer, who is above suspicion of par- 
tiality, writes: “In 1905 William II aggres- 
sively made the Bjorkoe Treaty.” This 
treaty, as is known, was to be concluded 
between Germany and Russia, while France 
was to be invited to be a partner to it. If 
it had been ratified there can be no doubt 
that it would have made any war between 
the Great Powers impossible. Yet such is 
the vitality of propaganda that even an 
attempt at securing peace is still stigma- 
tized as “aggressive” when emanating from 
Germany. 

How can Germany put an end to the in- 
dictment brought against her by almost the 
whole world that she was the real ag- 
gressor in the Great War? I think the 
only way is the scientific establishment of 
historic truth. In the service of truth Ger- 
many has published practically all her dip- 
lomatic documents from 1871 to 1914 in 
fifty-three large volumes. This publication 
has been made quite independently of the 
German Government, and also—perhaps not 
entirely to its advantage—independently of 
the German diplomats who played a part in 
the events of the last years before the war. 
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It will be objected that very few people will 
have the leisure or the interest to read 
through this enormous work, but some have 
done so, among them the author of these 
pages. 


INNOCENCE PROVED BY GERMAN ARCHIVES 


Asked to write an appreciation of the col- 
lection of documents when their publication 
was completed, I wrote the following lines 
which give, I think, a true rendering of 
what the German Documents show:!6 

“Archives are not history. They are 
skeletons of the past; they do not give 
the living picture. What we cannot find 
in them are the peculiar characters and 
motives of acting personalities, or the senti- 
ments and dispositions of the nations. 

“What archives really give us are im- 
movably fixed dates and marks in the long 
chain of events. In the case of the publica- 
tion of the German archives, this has been 
done in more than sufficient detail. 

“Can we arrive at fixed conclusions with 
regard to an historical verdict by studying 
this great mass of documents? Undoubt- 
edly it is possible to establish the following 
five points with great certainty: 

“T, At no time has the German Govern- 
ment, neither the Head of the Empire nor 
one of the leading statesmen, planned a 
war of aggression, or even a preventive 
war, as has been alleged in the so-called 
‘Mantelnote’ of Versailles. 

“TI. In all the fifty-three volumes, con- 
taining 15,889 documents, there is not the 
slightest trace, nor even a hint, that Ger- 
many aspired to a sort of world supremacy 
as has been maintained by her enemies, 
and is still partly believed up to this day. 

“III. The only aim of Bismarck’s policy 
was the preservation and the inner con- 
solidation of the German Empire, not its 
extension at the cost of other nations. To 
attain this end, the maintenance of peace 
in the whole of Europe appeared to Bis- 
marck to be a condition sine qua non. Not 
only did he seek to secure peace for the 
German Empire, but he also strove to pre- 
vent armed collisions between other 
Powers, even such Powers as were hostile 
to Germany. 

“TV. The so-called ‘neuer Kurs’ (new di- 

1%Zum Abschluss der Aktenpublikation des 
Ausw. Amtes; March, 1927. 
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rection), i. e.. Germany’s policy under Wil- 
liam II, is shown to be the continuation 
of Bismarck’s policy in its aims if not in 
its methods. Peace, which had been main- 
tained for nineteen years, up to Bismarck’s 
resignation, was steadfastly preserved for 
another four and twenty years. During 
this period of peace of forty-three years, 
no nation was menaced in its possessions 
or in its legitimate interests by Germany. 
Nowhere, in the whole collection of docu- 
ments, with its many secret notes and min- 
utes, is there a trace of a political aim 
which could be attained or brought near- 
er by a war. Germany’s only aim at the 
outbreak of the World War was the preser- 
vation of her position among the other 
Great Powers. 

“V. From the first to the last of the 
documents the growing preoccupation of 
leading German statesmen with regard to 
the hostile designs of the neighboring Great 
Powers is apparent, while these Powers 
are more and more united in a coalition 
the object of which is a war for territorial 
aggrandizement at the cost of Germany 
and her ally, Austria-Hungary. Nay, even 
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for the sake of conquering Turkish terri- 
tory, war against Germany was considered 
indispensable. 

“These five points are now established 
and cannot be overthrown, not even if 
other States should decide to publish their 
entire archives. This is the result of a 
publication which the German nation has 
submitted to the judgment of the world and 
of posterity, not without considerable sacri- 
fice of dignity and legitimate pride. 

“When the love of historical truth gains 
the upper hand with Germany’s adversaries 
in the World War, the archives published 
by Germany will furnish them rich material 
for scientific and—it is to be hoped—also 
for popular enlightenment, and for the 
eradication of the evil effects of an un- 
paralleled propaganda of falsehood and 
calumny.”!7 

Berlin, Germany, February, 1928. 


17The above article was written some time 
before the 4th volume of M. Poincaré’s Au 
Service de la France appeared. It has, there- 
fore, not been possible for the author to con- 
sider M. Poincaré’s views contained in that 
volume. These are important enough to be 
dealt with in a separate article. 


I1J—Senator de Jouvenel’s Reply to Dr. Rosen 


ERHAPS those who have had the pa- 

Pp tience to read to the end the article of 
my esteemed German opponent and 

my own may have observed in these two 
studies a certain difference of tone and 
method. For my own part, I have confined 
myself to indisputable facts, avoiding as far 
as possible hypotheses, so often mere arbi- 
trary constructions of the mind; I have 
guarded myself to the best of my ability 
against employing irritating epithets which 
embitter a debate but do not clarify it; in 
short, I have striven to let the documents 
and the witnesses bear their own testimony, 
and, above all, I have looked for these wit- 
nesses in Germany and Austria themselves. 
My opponent has shown less serenity and 
more passion. To convince his readers he 
seems to me to have counted more on the 
wide scope of his theories and on the elo- 
quence of his accusations than on the hum- 
ble support of proofs. I willingly excuse 
him for this, for I realize that his task was 


much more difficult than mine. He had to 
explain the almost unanimous feeling of the 
world about Germany’s and Austria’s re- 
sponsibility in the war of 1914 as due to 
“the evil effects of an unparalleled propa- 
ganda of falsehood and calumny,” as he ex- 
presses it. As for the war, it was, he de- 
clares, “a vast conspiracy carried out in 
pursuance of political ambitions which 
avowedly could be realized only in a univer- 
sal conflagration.” These two dicta repre- 
sent the essence of his contentions. 

My opponent is in error. The propa- 
ganda which convinced the world began 
with the violation of Belgium’s neutrality 
and the invasion of a little country incapa- 
ble of defending itself, and it culminated 
in the attack on the Lusitania. France and 
England have no hand in it at all. May 
I venture to say that this propaganda is 
still continuing today, and that, to my great 
surprise, my opponent himself seems to 
have joined it. 
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Does not his article, as a matter of fact, 
tend to justify the theory of a preventive 
war? He depicts Germany and Austria as 
forced by universal hatred into a situation 
from which there was no escape; Austria 
compelled to take action against the Serbs, 
Germany isolated and facing a world of 
enemies. He sketches the three phases of 
the design which he attributed to the Allies: 
first, the destruction of Turkey, then that 
of Austria, then that of Germany. And he 
exclaims: 

This policy of her adversaries could not 
leave Germany indifferent to Austria’s fu- 
ture. She could not repeat the mistake 
Prussia made in 1806, when, by not joining 
hands with Austria and Russia, she enabled 
Napoleon first to beat these two countries 


completely at Austerlitz in 1805, and then to 
rout the Prussian Army at Jena in 1806. 


Between this and admitting that Ger- 
many in 1914 deliberately flung herself into 
war, there is only a step. 

At this point of his argument my oppo- 
nent became himself alarmed at the con- 
clusions which his readers would be led to 
draw and began to defend himself as if he 
felt himself already accused: “Let not my 
readers conclude from what precedes that I 
am a partisan of preventive war.” Well, 
how should they not reach this conclusion? 
An imaginary plan is attributed to France, 
Great Britain and Russia, a plan which 
they had never formed, and on this hypoth- 
esis war is declared, for it was Austria who 
declared war on Serbia, Germany who de- 
clared war on Russia, France and Belgium; 
Austria and Germany who were the aggres- 
sors. And all that is found to justify this 
declaration of war, and this invasion is a 
statement that, “in all probability it was 
too late to carry out diplomatic steps with 
a view to stopping the avalanche let loose 
by the Sarajevo murder.” 

“In all probability.” And on probabilities 
war was begun and responsibility for the 
European disaster was taken—a terrible 
confession! 

“Tt was too late.” Why? Too late, when 
Serbia was offering every satisfaction, 
when William II himself admitted, after 
the Serbian note, that every reason for war 
had disappeared! Why was it too late? 
Because Austria had taken her measures 
against Serbia, because Germany had given 
pledges to Austria during those conversa- 
tions at Potsdam of July 5-6, 1914, the 
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memory of which my opponent carefully 
avoids evoking; too late, because Austria 
had acted hastily, because Germany had 
pushed her on; too late, because General von 
Moltke was encouraging General von Hoet- 
zendorff; too late, because the offensive had 
already been decided on, because the oppor- 
tunity seemed a favorable one to “profit 
by” (to use the expression of the Austrian 
Prime Minister) the crime of Sarajevo. In 
this “too late,” where can one find any re- 
sponsibility of Russia, France or Great 
Britain, from all of whom the Germans and’ 
Austrians had managed to conceal every- 
thing, and whose greatest crime was that 
of having known nothing and foreseen noth- 
ing? 

But my opponent could not, of course, 
admit that the initiative of war fell to the 
Central Empires, since he was writing spe- 
cifically to defend the honor of his country; 
therefore he diverts the attention of his 
readers as far as possible from the imme- 
diate origins of the war and evokes remote 
causes where he has freer play. He de- 
nounces Russia’s aspirations, which made 
her hostile to Austria and consequently to 
Germany. Let me refer the former Ger- 
man Foreign Minister to the testimony of 
a great man whom he has more than once 
quoted in this debate—Bismarck. Let Herr 
Rosen reread, for instance, the article pub- 
lished in the Hamburger Nachrichten of 
Oct. 24, 1896, and he will see whether Bis- 
marck, who admitted that he wrote it, 
agrees with him about the loyalty of Wil- 
liam II to the Bismarckian policy, and 
whether the Iron Chancellor does not, on 
the contrary, accuse his successors of hav- 
ing refused to continue the policy of mu- 
tual assurance which he had established be- 
tween Germany and Russia. 

The reader has followed the charges 
brought by my opponent against Great 
Britain. If he wishes to be enlightened as 
to their true value, let him read now another 
German book, that published by Emil Lud- 
wig about William II. Here he will learn, 
if he does not know it already, how Great 
Britain tried three times to conclude an al- 
liance with Germany, and how, three times, 
William II discouraged King Edward and 
Mr. Chamberlain. And if he needs docu- 
ments on a more recent period, nearer to 
the war, he will find a new and authorita- 
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tive denial of the assertions of Mr. Rosen 
in the words of Prince Lichnowsky, Ger- 
man Ambassador to London, who explains 
the failure of the Haldane Mission, to 
which Mr. Rosen refers, as due to the 
clumsy exactions of the German Govern~ 
ment, and gives the most detailed and exact 
information about the real plan of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey as follows: 

The British statesman, after Great Brit- 
ain’s old controversies with France had been 
settled, wished to reach a similar under- 
standing with us. His plan was, not to iso- 
late us, but, on the contrary, to make of us, 
so far as possible, active members of the 
association thus constituted * * * without 
impairing existing friendships (with France 
and Russia) which had no aggressive aim 
and implied no absolute commitments for 
England; he wished to reach an amicable 
rapprochement and an agreement with Ger- 


many; he wished to bring the two groups 
closer together. 


Such were the official reports which 
reached the Wilhelmstrasse and which 
were equally as valid as those of which the 
former German Minister of Foreign Affairs 
avails himself today. 

Mr. Rosen’s implications with respect to 
Russia and Great Britain afford a cri- 
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terion for those which he ventures to make 
regarding France. I have no need to de- 
fend French policy nor even the person- 
ality of M. Poincaré. Those who know him 
are well aware that if he sometimes an- 
swers his critics harshly, he is never harsh 
in his intentions, and that he would have 
cut off his own hand rather than to take the 
initiative in beginning a war. The testi- 
mony which a man gives in favor of his 
country can always be rejected. It is his 
duty to cloak his ardor with the mantle of 
Noah. Mr. Friedrich Rosen has piously 
fulfilled that duty. May I be permitted to 
carry so far the impartiality to which I 
have rigidly adhered in this discussion as 
to pay tribute to his patriotic effort, while 
recalling the melancholy confession of an- 
other expert in difficulties, who said: “It 
is not necessary to hope in order to under- 
take, nor to succeed in order to persevere.” 
Mr. Rosen has undertaken. He perseveres. 
I do not know if he really hopes to change 
the world’s opinion. But in spite of all his 
diplomatic talents, he will never succeed in 
doing so. 
PaRis, France, March, 1928. 


I1V—Dr. Rosen’s Reply to Senator de Jouvenel 


Y distinguished opponent has lim- 
M ited his study to tle very last stage 


of pre-war history, the Austro- 
Serbian conflict and its well-known devel- 
opments. He relates the events from the 
Sarajevo murder to the outbreak of the 
war, supporting what he says about the 
action of the German and Austrian Gov- 
ernments by documentary evidence, to show 
how the determination for war dominated 
the politics of the Central Powers. But 
M. de Jouvenel’s article contains nothing 
about the machinations which led Europe 
into so critical a state that war became 
almost unavoidable. The sketch I have at- 
tempted to draw in my article of the dif- 
ferent phases of that development, by which 
France and England were gradually asso- 
ciated with the Pan-Slavist plans of con- 
quest and extension, dispenses me from 
dealing with the details of M. de Jouvenel’s 
account. My answer is, to a great extent, 
contained in my article. I cannot, how- 


ever, let some evident historical errors pass 
unnoticed. 

M. de Jouvenel appears not to be ac- 
quainted with the recent revelations about 
the complicity of the Serbian Government 
in the assassination of the heir to the Aus- 
trian throne and of his consort. He still 
believes in the innocence of the Serbian 
Cabinet, and, by repeating his story, gives 
new life to the old legend spread by war 
propaganda and since refuted by research.! 


1The following writers, books and articles 
seem to have escaped M. de Jouvenel’s atten- 
tion: Boghitschewitsch (former Serbian diplo- 
mat): articles in the monthly review Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage, 1925 and 1926; Boghitsche- 
witsch: Le Procés de Salonique, Paris, Del- 

uch; articles by Friedrich von Wiesner, 
ormer Austrian Minister, in Die Kriegs- 
Schuldfrage, 1926-27-28 (it was, of course, 
impossible for M. de Jouvenel to know the 
contents of Wiesner’s long article in the April, 
1928, number of this periodical); articles by 
the American historian, Sidney B. Fay, in 
CurRENT History for October and November, 
1925; Miss Edith Durham, The Sarajevo 
Crime, Allan & Unwin, London; The Assas- 
sination of Franz Ferdinand, by the Serbian 
Professor Stanojevic, Frankfurter Sozietits- 
druckerei; articles by Alfred von Wegerer in 
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It would mean a certain progress toward a 
general understanding of the causes of the 
war if such legends as were invented merely 
for propaganda purposes during the war, 
and which have since been shown to be 
untrue, were to be definitely abandoned, 
instead of being repeated and refuted in 
every new discussion. 

It is, moreover, quite misleading to omit 
completely all the events which preceded 
the 28th of June, 1914. This gives a wrong 
notion of the part played by the Entente 
Powers in bringing about the Serbian crisis. 
Can any one deny that Serbia was en- 
couraged in her plot against the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy by Russia and by her 
allies? The Franco-Serbian collaboration 
went so far—to give but one instance—that 
the Serbian answer to the Austrian de- 
mands in 1914 was actually dictated in the 
French Foreign Office by the French Direc- 
tor of Political Affairs to the Serbian Min- 
ister in Paris. Why was such a keen in- 
terest for Serbia manifested in Paris and 
shared in London? M. Paléologue, the 
French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, tells 
us that he made the following statement to 
Count Witte on Sept. 12, 1914: “Si le monde 
est aujourd’hui @ feu et a sang, c’est pour 
une cause qui intéressait la Russie au pre- 
mier chef, pour une cause éminemment 
slave, pour une cause qui touchait ni la 
France ni lAngleterre.’2 (“If the world 
is today steeped in fire and blood, it is for 
a cause which interested Russia preemi- 
nently, for an eminently Slavonic cause, for 
a cause which concerned neither France nor 
England.”) 

Why, then, were France and England so 
eager to defend Serbia against Austria’s 
just recriminations? Was Austria to con- 
tinue tolerating Serbian menaces and acts 
of hostility? And was Germany quietly to 
look on at the annihilation of her only 
trusted ally, while England, France and 
Russia were engaged in their famous mili- 
tary conversations? 

If M. de Jouvenel had considered the des- 
perate position of Austria, and consequently 
of Germany, after the Balkan wars, he 


Die Kriegsschuldfrage, especially his long ar- 
ticle, Der Anlass zum Weltkriege (The Cause 
of the Wor!d War), 1925. 

4 *Paléologue: La Russie des Tsars pendant 
ia grande guerre, I, p. 119-120. 
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might not have seen the motives for the 
policy of the Central Powers in ambitious 
plans of domination and conquest. He 
would, perhaps, not have written the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Neither the spirit of jus- 
tice nor even the spirit of vengeance ani- 
mated the Emperor of Austria and his Gov- 
ernment; they were merely following out a 
program for political hegemony.” Nor 
would he, I think, have formed the opinion 
“that the Kaiser and the German Govern- 
ment had adopted the Austrian plan of a 
kind of Austro-German protectorate over 
the Balkans,” and so forth. An Austro-Ger- 
man protectorate over the Balkans exists 
only in the imagination of propagandists. 
There is no trace of such a plan to be found 
in any document, and I have never heard 
of this idea. 

But what shall we say of the following 
startling revelation? Speaking of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Emperors, M. de Jouve- 
nel says: 


Domination and conquest—that was their’ 
mission on earth. He was right who said: 
“Tf ever, after the death of Francis Joseph, 
his heart is cut open, this demand of his 
whole life—territories—will be found written 
on it in letters of fire.’’ 

There is only one glory—to conquer. 


This peculiar characterization of the aged 
Francis Joseph will make all those who 
have had an opportunity of seeing him, as 
well as those who are acquainted with the 
main features of his reign and private life, 
shake their heads. Does M. de Jouvenel 
really ignore the great losses of territory 
sustained by Austria under Francis Joseph; 
the cession of the greater part of Northern 
Italy in 1859, and the loss of the Province 
and City of Venice in 1866? And has he no 
knowledge of the sad and tragic events in 
the Austrian Emperor’s private life, the 
mysterious violent death of his only son, 
Crown Prince Rudolf, the assassination of 
the Empress Elisabeth, his consort? Does 
he not take into account the ever-growing 
menace overhanging the Habsburg Empire 
through the irredentist movements in Italy, 
Serbia, Rumania and Russia, for the ac- 
quisition of Austro-Hungarian provinces, 
and the dismemberment of that empire? 
There is no need to “cut open” the old Em- 
peror’s heart to refute M. de Jouvenel’s 
appreciation of the Emperor of Austria. 
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It is sufficient to open any ordinary his- 
tory book, and I am sure I am not mis- 
taken in assuming that the above-mentioned 
facts are not unknown to the readers of 
CURRENT HISTORY. 

Any history book may also remind my 
esteemed opponent of the French conquests 
and other acquisitions of territory which 
occurred during the period of Francis Jo- 
seph’s reign. The following are some of 
them: The acquisition of the large Island 
of Madagascar, off the South African 
coast, and of Djibuti, in Eastern Africa; 
the extension of French dominion in Annam 
and the conquest of Tonkin; the conquest, 
annexation or occupation of the whole of 
Northwestern Africa, i. e., the creation of 
a vast colonial empire extending from the 
Mediterranean to the equator. 

Senator de Jouvenel, in the introduction 
to his article, deplores the continuance of 
the discussion about the responsibility for 
the war. He desires “to see this irritating 
polemic come to an end, to see the politi- 
cians of all countries involved assume 
henceforth a common responsibility for 
peace, turn their gaze toward the future 
and away from the past, and devote their 


efforts more to saving posterity than to 


saving their memories.” Perhaps the last 
word is intended to convey something like 
“position in history” or “national reputa- 
tion.” If this interpretation be correct, 
then it would seem to me that the first 
thing to be avoided should be the constant 
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repetition of the old and false legends, like 
that of “world hegemony,” and that, in the 
second place, no new and equally unfounded 
stories should be brought forward against 
the Central Powers like that of the dis- 
sected heart of the old Francis Joseph and 
the like. Such methods compel German 
politicians and historians to continue the 
discussion and defend themselves against 
being dishonored in the eyes of the whole 
world. We do so for our honor and for our 
national existence, not for “pleasure,” as 
M. de Jouvenel says in the last paragraph 
of his article: 


If it gives Germany pleasure to prolong 
this discussion, she is at liberty to do so. 
But we believe that the interest of peace 
demands that it should be closed, and that 
we should reach the final decision that Eu- 
rope in 1914 was organized only for war, 
and that our duty is to organize it today 
against war. 

Nobody will contradict M. de Jouvenel’s 
injunction that it is our duty to organize 
Europe today against war. But if this is 
his view, let him persuade his countrymen 
to make an immediate end to the military 
occupation of the German Rhine Province, 
to evacuate the Saar district and give it 
back to German administration, and to re- 
duce their armaments to the same extent 
as Germany has been forced to reduce hers. 
When France lays down her sword, it will 
be time for us to think of laying down 
our pen. 


Berlin, Germany, April, 1928. 


- 





Guardin, the Nation’s Forests 
From Fire 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


ber land were devastated by forest 

fires which swept California during 
the last week in July and were finally 
brought under control by a fighting force 
of hundreds of men. A 12,000-acre blaze, 
in Mendocino County, a 15,000-acre blaze in 
Madera County and four other smaller but 
dangerous fires were fought and success- 
fully curbed. The ever vigilant Govern- 
ment Forest Service ordered a large por- 
tion of the national forests to be closed to 
visitors and the open areas to be well po- 
liced by rangers, in view of the emergency. 

Loss of valuable forest lands by fire 
has always been a matter of concern 
to the Forestry Service of the Denrart- 
ment of Agriculture. How such fires 
occur and what means of protection and 
prevention are now employed by these Gov- 
ernment officials are subjects of the most 
vital interest to the nation. 

The necessity for such protection is ob- 
vious to all who are aware of the alarming 
depletion of our. forests within the past cen- 
tury. Three-fifths of the forests which 
sheltered America’s original inhabitants are 
gone. From the remnant is cut every year 
at least three times as much wood as is 
being grown. About 5 per cent. of the 
virgin forests ef New England is left. In 
1850 New York held first rank among the 
States as a lumber producer. Today she 
imports nine-tenths of the forest products 
required by her own people. Whereas in 
1860 Pennsylvania stood first in the cut of 
lumber and exported considerable quanti- 
ties, today she cuts less than is required by 
the Pittsburgh territory alone. Forest in- 
dustries have moved westward year by year, 
and now the West ships lumber to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

There is, it is true, another side to the 
picture. United States Forester William B. 
Greeley has pointed out that the difference 
between the United States, which produces 
over half the cut lumber of the world, and 


[ber tend of acres of valuable tim- 


the countries of Continental Europe in their 
use of wood, is not the difference between 
a young nation and old nations but the 
difference between a country with a high 
standard of living and rapid industrial 
growth and countries of low standards of 
living and fixed industrial conditions. 
Forester Greeley has brought out this dif- 
ference in the following striking compari- 
son: 


Picture an-* average rural section in 
France, such as American soldiers have seen 
many times, where a new structure of any 
kind is a rare sight, and mean moss-cov- 
ered stone buildings of the time of Jeanne 
d’Are must serve the needs of the French 
farmer today. With all its beauty and pic- 
turesqueness you carry away an impression 
of economic decadence, of low standards 
of living and inefficient methods of farm- 
ing under which life is possible only by 
frugality and restrictions of comfort un- 
known to the masses of American people. 
Compare this picture with the average rural 
section in New York or Minnesota or Iowa, 
and you will understand the difference be- 
tween a country where wood has been plen- 
tiful and a country, such as France, where 
wood is classed almost with the luxuries. 

Abundant and widely distributed forests 
have meant to the United States comfortable 
homes for the masses of our people beyond 
the standards of any other nation on earth. 
They have placed newspapers and maga- 
zines on the average family table. They 
have contributed largely to living and so- 
cial and industrial conditions which make 
for democracy and constructive energy, 
rather than the discontent, the limitations 
on opportunity and the destructive social 
forces bred by conditions of life that are 
hard and mean and comfortless. 


But America has today the problem of 
protecting this great natural resource which 
has been of such inestimable value to the 
nation. The Government has organized and 
steadily developed a highly efficient de- 
partment in forestry for this purpose. Gov- 
ernment forest work had its real beginning 
as fer back as 1876, with the appointment 
by the Department of Agriculture of a spe- 
cial agent to study general forest conditions 
in the United States. In 1881 a division of 
forestry was created in the department, but 
since for a long time it received an annual 
appropriation of less than $30,000 it could 
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be little more than a bureau of information 
and advice. In 1907 the name “Forest Re- 
serves’ was changed to “National Forests” 
by act of Congress, to indicate that their 
resources are not locked up as reserves for 
a distant future. In administering the na- 
tional forests the first aim of the Forest 
Service has been to protect them so that 
they will always be there ready to use. 
The unit of the Forest Service is the 
ranger district. The district ranger is the 
local representative whose duty it is to pro- 
tect the forest from fire, supervise the graz- 
ing of stock, the sale of timber and the 
building of trails, telephone lines and all 
other improvements necessary for the use 
and protection of his district. A certain 


number of districts form a national forest, 
the boundaries of which are determined 
largely by the topography. 


RECREATIONAL VALUES 


Although national forests are created 
primarily to maintain in a permanently pro- 
ductive and useful condition lands unsuited 
to agriculture but capable of yielding 
timber, water and forage, the recreation 
resources are also valuable. Where there 
are areas of special “wilderness” of scenic 
value, the policy of the Forest Service 
is to allow the proper and orderly utili- 
zation of economic resources, but not to 
allow the attractiveness or recreational 
value of the areas to be impaired. Through- 
out the national forests are areas of vary- 
ing size which are the feeding and breeding 
grounds for game animals and birds. In 
these regions Federal and State game ref- 
uges have been established in which no 
hunting is permitted and where game can 
multiply unmolested and thereby stock the 
surrounding country. In the streams and 
lakes trout and other fish are kept. Hunt- 
ing and fishing are permitted in national 
forests, subject to the provisions of the 
State fish and game laws. 

Until some years ago it was the yearly 
practice of settlers to load their families, 
cooking utensils and bedding into the old 
farm wagons and camp for the Summer 
in the mountains. Sportsmen made long 
and laborious trips with pack animals to 
favorite fishing and hunting grounds. But 
the automobile made as sudden and great 
a difference in the recreational uses of the 
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forest as it has in the economic and social 
life of the nation. In the last ten years 
national forest travel has increased many- 
fold. More than nine-tenths of all travel 
into the national forests is by automobile. 
To provide for the comfort and convenience 
of these visitors and to reduce the man- 
vaused fire hazard, the Forest Service has 
established in these forests public camping 
grounds, many of which have simple camp- 
ing and sanitary facilities. 


CAUSES OF FOREST FIRES 


With the advent of settlers, the building 
of railroads, and, more recently, the rush 
of vacationists to the national forests, came 
as an inevitable consequence destruction 
and damage to the trees. Chief among the 
causes of forest destruction and waste have 
been forest fires. The cause of these fires 
can be only approximated. Tradition credits 
the Indian with deliberately starting many 
fires whose stories are told in trees yet 
standings Even if the red man did not 
start them he had no means of checking 
their advance. Fires became more nu- 
merous with the coming of the white man to 
the Western United States, particularly 
after the discovery of gold in California. 
The pioneers found the forest an obstacle, 
something to be destroyed without thought 
of replacement. The prospector, the hunter 
and the stockman wanted open country. 
Fire was their tool. Not until the creation 
of national forests were fires checked. In- 
deed, the remarkable persistence of forests 
led early settlers to believe that fire was a 
positive benefit to the forests. 

Ignorance and carelessness on the part of 
campers, smokers and lumbermen account 
for much of the damage. Some of the fires 
are incendiary; others start from sparks 
from the railroad; many are the result of 
lightning. Many of the same trees which 
furnish fire history show also scars caused 
by lightning. Fire scars or “cat faces” 
stand out as mute evidence that fire is no 
new thing. These are the most obvious 
records of former conflagrations and cannot 
be obliterated. Careful study of thousands 
of scars enables foresters to piece together 
fire history covering more than two cen- 
turies. The date of each injury can be 
fixed, because a new layer of woody growth 
starts to cover over a fire wound made on a 
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living tree immediately after the injury. 
By counting back the number of annual 
rings, even after centuries have passed, the 
year of the injury may be learned. 


STUDY OF OLD FIRES 


In studying old fires through the scars 
experts can determine in detail the effects 
of the fire. In some species of trees a 
coating of inflammable pitch covers the 
wound and the underlying wood is likewise 
impregnated. Once this catches fire it may 
burn for many hours. The wood is slowly 
eaten away and finally the tree may fall. 
This form of loss—burning down of pre- 
viously scarred trees—is found on all burns, 
no matter how light or severe may have 
been the fire. Generally the oldest and 
hence the largest and most valuable trees 
are the victims. Their great age has sub- 
jected them to most fires in the past, and 
consequently they are the most deeply 
scarred. One of the most important points 
mentioned by forest men is this: Besides 
enlarging old scars and burning down oc- 
casional trees each fire, though light, 
creates new scars to serve as future focal 
points for destructive attack. Each fire 
slowly but inevitably paves the way for 
more extensive and serious subsequent 
losses. Repeated fires reduce even the best 
forests. 

Havoc caused by fire, however, affects 
not only the production of timber. It also 
seriously disturbs the functions of forest 
and brush which regulate run-off of rain- 
water and prevent erosion of large quanti- 
ties of soil. There is little appreciation of 
the fact that fire damage to forest or brush 
will sooner or later affect the productivity 
of valley lands. 

In general terms, both the quantity and 
the quality of wood in the forest are per- 
sistently reduced by fire. In one national 
forest there remain only 52,000 acres of 
immediately exploitable timber out of a 
total of 600,000. This is directly due to fire, 
which has so ravaged 395,000 acres that 
their timber is unmerchantable. Fires in 
the brush fields affect not only the pro- 
ductivity of those lands but by sweeping 
into adjacent forests tend to reduce still 
further the forest area and to pile higher 
the burden of protection. 

“It is to the interest of the entire nation,” 
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says a report of the Forest Service, “to 
recognize that fire is a destroyer and that 
protection to attain success must amount to 
fire exclusion. In such a program preven- 
tion of fire is an element of importance, 
and in this every citizen can help.” 

Fire control is now organized in a system 
of lookout towers and telephone lines to 
facilitate speedy discovery and initial action 
on fires, together with highly trained 
rangers, fire dispatchers and patrolmen. In 
the report of the Chief Forester for 1926 
he urged such protective measures as vigor- 
ous enforcement of anti-fire laws, removal 
of hazardous accumulations of roadside dé- 
bris; “fireproofing” of the woods, such as 
rudimentary fire lines and felling of dead 
trees, and a strengthening of the protective 
organization. Education of the public to- 
ward the elimination of man-set fires is 
perhaps the most important step in forest 
fire control. 


WoRK OF THE AIR PATROL 


In the protection of the national forests © 
against fire an air patrol has been organ- 
ized with some degree of success. Although 
it is not believed that the airplane can 
supplant the permanent lookout tower or 
any other feature of the protective system 
now in use, the forest officials feel that 
aviation can be enumerated among the suc- 
cessful adjuncts of the ground forces. In 
1919 airplanes were first used by the Fores‘ 
Service. Five bases were established in 
California and pilots were secured from 
the Army. During the season, from June 1 
to Oct. 31, scout planes flew twice a day 
looking for telltale smoke. It was learned 
after a trial of three seasons that a regular 
patrol should provide planes to be held in 
readiness at all bases to fly at the call of 
the various forest units. During the last 
three seasons DeHaviland planes were used 
for special flights after severe electrical 
storms, for reconnoissance on fires already 
started and for transporting equipment and 
shifting forest officers needed in suppress- 
ing fires. An appropriation of $50,000 for 
air patrol work was made during the season 
of 1925. It was during that year that the 
Army officials decided that because of lack 
of funds and personnel they would be un- 
able to participate in the fire control work. 
Fortunately, however, army planes were 
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furnished, and the Forest Service employed 
civilian pilots and mechanics, many of 
whom were recruited from the Reserve 
Corps. Their operations were directed by 
an officer of the Aviation Service. 


SERVICE EXTENDED IN 1927 


Nine planes were placed in operation and 
five bases were established, two in Cali- 
fornia, two in Washington and one in Ore- 
gon. Radical changes were introduced into 
the system. Instead of regular patrol 
flights the planes were held in reserve to 
make special flights when called upon. 
Forest officers with accurate knowledge of 
the territory called for an airplane either 
to observe a “going” fire or to scout for 
fires immediately following a _ lightning 
storm. During 1926 the activities of the 
air patrol were similar to those of 1925, but 
in 1927 more bases were established, in- 
cluding regions in Northern Idaho and 
Western Montana. Use was made of air- 
planes for transporting materials and drop- 
ping them where needed on the actual fire 
lines. The number of flights made for fire 
protection was 247 and the aggregate flying 
time was 547 hours. Thirty-five fires were 
reported first by the air patrol, and recon- 
noissance flights numbered 82. 

The report of the Forester for 1927 states 


that “a greater value has been commonly 
attributed to the use of aircraft in fire 
control than eight years of experience has 
borne out. It was at first believed that 
the air patrol would afford quicker detec- 
tion of fires than could lookouts on towers 
and mountain peaks. This has been dis- 
proved.” 


THE FOREST PROTECTION BOARD 


By far the most encouraging action in 
forest fire control and prevention has been 
the creation of the Forest Protection Board 
in 1927. This board is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the National Park Service, the 
General Land Office, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey and the Weather Bureau. 
Its purpose is “to formulate and recommend 
general policies and plans for the protection 
of the forests of the country, especially in 
the prevention and suppression of forest 
fires, embracing measures for the coopera- 
tion of Federal, State and private agencies.” 
The Forester’s report states that this board 
will collaborate “with a view to working 
out more complete cooperation and coordi- 
nation in the protective work of the Federal 
agencies and to make mutually available the 
results secured in the development of pro- 
tection methods.” 
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Discovery of Copper As Aid 
To Nutrition 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EpiTor, Science Service, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


factor in the diet to keep the blood 

red and the body vigorous. A group of 
University of Wisconsin chemists, headed by 
Dr. E. B. Hart, foresee that copper may be- 
come acknowledged as one of the more es- 
sential requisites in human nutrition and 
livestock feeding. The Wisconsin experi- 
ments indicate that it exerts a tremendous 
influence on anemia in rats, a disease simi- 
lar to anemia in children who have been fed 
exclusively on milk. The malady in both 
rat and child is caused by a deficiency of 
hemoglobin in the blood. <A shortage of 
iron has been credited with being respon- 
sible for the disorder, and although iron 
compounds are still limiting factors, their 
effectiveness, according to Wisconsin inves- 
tigators, depends on the presence or absence 
of copper. The investigations covered four 
years, and Dr. Hart was assisted by his col- 
leagues, Dr. H. Steenbock, Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem and Dr. J. Waddell. Because milk 
is notoriously low in iron and hemoglobin is 
rich in the mineral, it has always been as- 
sumed that the way to correct anemia was 
tv add iron to the milk diet. In the case 
of animals this plan proved ineffective. The 
daily feeding of iron, administered as chlo- 
ride, sulphate, acetate, citrate, or phosphate, 
all prepared from pure iron wire, did not 
check the decline in the hemoglobin con- 
tent of the blood. Rats suffering with 
anemia were not improved. 

However, when a supply of iron was ob- 
tained by feeding dried liver, or the ash of 
dried liver, corn, or lettuce, the hemoglobin 
was raised to normal and the stricken rats 
were immediately restored to health. In 
ashing the foodstuffs, the investigators 
noted a pale, bluish color, the typical hue 
produced when copper compounds are 
burned. Observation of this peculiar color, 
in addition to the fact that copper is 
known to be present in the respiratory 
pigment, hemocyanin, of certain crustacea, 


(tector the red metal, is an essential 


led the chemists to use copper sulphate as 
a supplement to pure ferric chloride in the 
whole milk diet. Striking cures resulted. 
Rats, so anemic that their days appeared 
to be numbered, recovered immediately and 
the hemoglobin in their blood was brought 
to normal. Patients suffering with anemia 
have been told to eat liver, advice which 
has evidently made a wide impression, judg- 
ing from the rise in price of what was once 
poor man’s meat. However, some sufferers 
find liver unpalatable, especially when 
eaten in large quantities. Harvard Univer- 
sity scientists have prepared a liver extract 
which has proved exceedingly efficacious in 
abating the disease. In the Wisconsin ex- - 
periments, this product was ashed and fed 
the anemic rats. When fortified with ferric 
chloride, it also proved effective in cor- 
recting the ailment. Thus this product 
which has been most successful in treating 
man corrected the deficiency in rats! 


NEw USES OF X-RAVS 


X-rays have long since lost their scientific 
novelty, yet new applications are found for 


them. The conquest of troublesome and 
persistent diseases of the neuro-circulatory 
system by X-rays is being aided by Dr. Her- 
man B. Philips of New York. A stimulat- 
ing and relatively light dose of Roentgen 
rays is direc‘ed, not at the portion of the 
body affected, but at the portion of the 
spine through which run the nerves that 
control the portion of the body diseased. 
Cases of the circulatory disease, known as 
thromboangitiis obliterans, in which the legs 
and hands often lose their circulation and 
gangrene sets in, were successfully treated 
by the method devised by Dr. Philips. Senile 
arteritis, another serious circulatory disease 
of advanced age, has also proved amenable 
to the method. Gangrene, with consequent 
amputation, is the result of some of these 
diseases which are relieved by the X-ray. 
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Many patients incapacitated and helpless 
have been rendered comfortable and re- 
stored to working condition. Angina pec- 
toris, Raynaud’s disease and certain skin 
disorders have also been treated in this way 
with enthusiastic reports. As these are 
disorders that are none too responsive to 
therapeutic measures, the physicians look 
forward to new advances in their control. 


LEAD IN CANCER TREATMENT 


In the base metal, lead, there may rest 
hope of longer life for cancer sufferers. 
X-rays and radium have brought relief and 
sometimes apparent cure to cancer patients 
and now lead therapy joins, experimentally, 
hands with radiation in the treatment of the 
dread disease. Hopeful clinical tests of lead 
compounds upon over fifty patients have 
been made by Dr. H. J. Ullmann of the 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) Cottage Hospital. 
Since lead is a poisonous metal great care 
must be used to select the compound of lead 
that will poison the body least and still pro- 
duce an effect when applied to cancerous 
growth. The two least poisonous compounds 
and the only ones found by Dr. Ullmann to 
be suitable for intravenous cancer therapy 
are colloidal lead phosphate and tetra ethyl 
lead, the latter of which is the compound 
added to gasoline to stop motor knocks. The 
injection of small doses of the lead com- 
pound is made about four days before the 
radiation of the cancer and the lead seems 
to enhance the effect of the irradiation. In 
some cases the improvements from this com- 
bination treatment were striking, while in 
others it was not so effective. Using col- 
loidal lead phosphate in conjunction with 
irradiation, Dr. Albert Soiland, Dr. William 
E. Costolow, and Dr. Orville N. Meland of 
Los Angeles have had experiences that 
cause them to conclude that “lead, as used 
by us, is not the solution of the cancer prob- 
lem.” Temporary good effects are obtained, 
but “viewed over a longer period of time, 
the method is not encouraging.” 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 

The hard-worked liver diet is to have an 
assistant in curing patients of pernicious 
anemia. Ultra-violet rays which have been 
used both with and without the liver have 
caused a marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of these patients. Dr. David I. Macht 
of Baltimore has reported to the American 
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Medical Association that an increase in 
hemoglobin and number of red blood cells 
resulted from the use of these rays. The 
toxic effect of the blood serum, which is be- 
lieved to be a causative factor in this dis- 
ease decreased. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


The successful treatment of infantile 
paralysis by means of convalescent serum 
is reported by Dr. W. Loyd Aycock and Dr. 
Eliot H. Luther of the Harvard Medical 
School and the Vermont Department of 
Health. When the sufferer from poliomye- 
litis was given injections of the serum im- 
mediately after being taken sick and before 
paralysis set in, the serious paralysis after- 
effects were prevented in many cases. Only 
nineteen out of a hundred of the treated 
cases developed total paralysis, while 65.6 
per cent. of the untreated non-fatal cases 
had this unhappy ending. Among the 
treated cases there was a strikingly lower 
percentage of the severer grades of par- 
alysis. The number of deaths was also 
greatly reduced by the convalescent serum. 
As infantile paralysis is one of the nearly 
hopeless children’s diseases that has been 
increasingly prevalent during the last dec- 
ade, the use of this serum may save many 
lives and much misery. 


MENTALITY OF DoGs. 


The average dog owner could write an 
enthusiastic book about his pet’s intelligence 
and keenness. But scientists have only 
begun to penetrate into the dog’s world, to 
find out carefully and exactly how much a 
dog sees and understands. The average dog’ 
has far more faulty vision than most dog- 
lovers suppose, according to Dr. C. J. War- 
den and L. H. Warner, psychologists, of 
Columbia University. Laboratory experi- 
ments in Russia and other countries have 
led most psychologists to believe that the 
dog has little or no ability to see colors. A- 
puppy that seems to know red from green 
may be responding to a difference in the 
brightness of the two colored objects or 
some other clue that his human friends over- 
look. A dog’s vision for still objects appears 
to be decidedly inferior to that of a man, 
but he is keenly sensitive to moving objects. 
A dog’s sense of smell appears to be fur 
superior to that of a man. A German shep- 
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herd dog, for example, was able in every 
instance to pick out a small piece of vine 
wood that had been handled by its keeper, 
even when the piece of wood was placed 
with as many as twenty other pieces that it 
had never touched. Two seconds’ contact 
between the keeper’s hand and the object 
was sufficient to insure the dog’s identify- 
ing the keeper with the object. 

On the other hand, police dogs were tested 
in Germany by giving them the glove of a 
person and telling them to pick out the 
owner from a row of men. The dogs all 
failed on this test and on a number of other 
tests intended to prove their usefulness in 
police work. As a result of the tests, the use 
of dogs in criminal detection was forbidden 
by the Prussian Government. It was not 
clear, however, whether the dogs really 
“understood” what was wanted of them in 
these tests. Whether dogs recognize words 
as a human being does, or whether they re- 
spond to sounds, or merely to tones and in- 
flexions of the voice, is not agreed upon by 
experimenters. In tests with the thorough- 
bred German shepherd dog, Fellow, recently 
made by Dr. Warden and Mr. Warner, the 
dog responded to 400 words used in various 
commands given by his master, Jacob Her- 
bert of Detroit. In some cases Mr. Herbert 
gave the commands from an adjoining room 
with the door closed, thus showing that the 
dog did not depend on watching his master’s 
face or gestures for clues. Taking com- 
mands through a closed door was new to 
Fellow, and the voice was muffled, but he 
made a good, though not a perfect, | :curd. 


“INTRA-SAUCE” COOKING 


Introducing a _ well-seasoned clinical 
method into the kitchen may make it pos- 
sible for the housekeeper to obtain her lamb 
or mutton with the mint sauce already in it 
and chicken already flavored with mace and 
thyme. In France, land of famous cooks 
and tasty sauces, poultry and meat are now 
deliciously seasoned by hypodermic injec- 
tion. The new method, devised by Dr. A. 
Gauducheau, makes use of a principle of 
physiology and injects sauces and seasoning 
directly into the blood stream of chicken and 
other fowl. In this way the flavoring pen- 
etrates to all parts of the meat. “Intra- 
sauce” is the name Dr. Gauducheau coined 
for the fluid he uses in this sort of cookless 
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cookery. He has tried the method on over 
200 animals, using all kinds of poultry and 
sheep and pigs. In addition to flavoring, 
coloring matter may be introduced in the 
same way to get an even hue throughout the 
meat, or different parts may be flavored or 
colored differently. Lean meats may be en- 
riched by injection of lard or oils. For this 
purpose melted butter has been found the 
best fluid. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE SUN’S CORONA 


Long and expensive expeditions of as- 
tronomers to distant parts of the earth to 
photograph the fleeting phenomena of a 
total eclipse of the sun may be avoided in 
the future. The sun’s corona, the outer 
layer of which, until now, has been observ- 
able only when the moon obscures the 
bright solar disk, has been photographed in 
full daylight by Dr. G. Blunck, German as- 
tronomer. In the past many experiments 


have been made by astronomers to achieve 
the photography of the corona without wait- 
ing for an eclipse, but they have all failed. 
For ordinary colors, the brightness of the 
corona is just about the same as that of the 


sky itself around the sun, so that photo- 
graphs cannot show where one stops and 
the other begins. The sky itself gives off 
light largely of blue and the shorter, in- 
visible, ultra-violet, while a large part of 
the corona’s light is in the red and the 
longer wave, invisible, infra-red. Accord- 
ingly, efforts have been made to take the 
corona’s picture with red or infra-red light. 
Heretofore these attempts have also been 
unsuccessful. Dr. Blunck explains that the 
reason for these failures is that the previous 
experiments have been made with rays that 
were not long enough. For a wave length 
of 7,000, which is in the visible red part of 
the spectrum, the corona is only eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent. brighter than the sky, he says. 
This is scarcely enough difference to permit 
a good picture. However, for infra-red light 
of 8,500 the corona is 1.7 per cent. brighter 
than the sky, while at 9,500 it is 2.5 per 
cent. brighter, which should be enough dif- 
ference to permit a photograph to be made. 
The difficulty comes in securing photo- 
graphic plates sensitive to these longer 
waves. Ordinary plates are most sensitive 
to the blue, hence they are developed in red 
light. Special plates sensitized before use 
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by immersion in a dye called neocyanin are 
most sensitive to light of wave length of 
8,000. Dr. Blunck tells of a new dye, called 
procyanol, that he has used, with which the 
plate can be sensitized to light at 8,500, and 
it is with these plates that his efforts have 
been successful. Photographs made by Dr. 
Blunck show details that make them appear 
to be of the actual corona. As a test of his 
method, however, it has been suggested that 
it might be tried at a partial eclipse of the 
sun, while the moon obscures part of the 
sun and part of the corona. If Dr. Blunck’s 
method is really successful, he should then 
obtain on his plates the outline of the moon, 
even where it is not in front of the actual 
solar disk. 


INVESTIGATION OF CORONIUM 


Coronium, the mysterious substance in 
the sun’s corona that manifests itself only 
in spectrum photographs made at the time 
of a total solar eclipse, is probably due to 
argon, third most abundant gas in the air. 
This has been found by researches carried 
on at the Ryerson Physical Laboratory of 
the University of Chicago by Dr. Ira M. 
Freeman. Coronium was first found in 
1869, when, in the eclipse of that year, as- 
tronomers noticed a strange line of a green 
color in the spectrum of the corona. This is 
the extremely rarefied outer layer of the 
sun that is visible only when the central 
disk of the sun is obscured by the moon. 
Ever since that time physicists have been 
trying to find the cause of it and a group 
of unknown lines that were later discovered. 
Dr. Freeman has found that eighteen of 
these lines can be identified as those of the 
element argon, which occupies nearly 1 per 
cent. of the atmosphere. Other observations 
of the sun with the aid of the spectroscope 
have never shown the presence of argon, 
though it may well be that it is present but 
that it is quite possible the conditions on the 
sun are not just right for it to be in evi- 
dence ordinarily. 


A NEW TRANSMISSION FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Those who tire of shifting gears in traf- 


fic will be interested in a new transmission 
for automobiles that eliminates gears and 
automatically changes speed. Automobiles 
run on the streets of Paris fitted with this 
new transmission have convinced D. Sen- 
saud de Lavaud, the French inventor, that 
his device is not only sound technically but 
can be applied commercially to motor ve- 
hicles. Development of the transmission has 
required seven years. Because with ordinary 
gear shift cars, the driver never operates 
continuously at the most efficient relation 
between speed of engine and wheels, M. de 
Lavaud claims that the automatic transmis- 
sion will increase the average speed pos- 
sible and effect a fuel saving of more than 
20 per cent. in general and some 40 per 
cent. in the dense traffic areas of cities. A 
long transmission shaft is driven directly 
from the engine and rotates an inclined 
“inertia hub,” which changes the rotation of 
the shaft into reciprocating motion, Con- 
necting the inertia hub with the drive of the 
rear axle are rods, which, by acting on roller 
ratchets, translate the back and forth 
thrusts into rotary motion applied by the 
axles to the wheels. The trick of the trans- 
mission consists in the variation of the in- 
clination of the inertia hub with the engine 
torque and road resistance, which auto- 
matically varies the throw of the connecting 
rods, consequently the rotation of the wheels 
and the speed of the car. This automatic 
transmission is combined with a gearless 
differential and a planetary reverse-gear 
located on the rear axle. Advantages of his 
automatic transmission over gear trans- 
mission are listed by M. de Lavaud as fol- 
lows: Ordinary down grades can be nego- 
tiated, even with full throttle, without no- 
ticeably changing the speed of the engine. 
It is impossible on level stretches or on up- 
grades to accelerate the engine beyond nor- 
mal speed for the transmission. Stalled en- 
gines are impossible. The power of the 
automobile is controlled entirely by the 
throttle. Acceleration, particularly to usual 
speeds, is much better than with gear trans- 
mission. The car coasts freely downhill. 
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Old Colledes and New 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PPARENTLY the people who really en- 
A joy the Summer and appreciate the 
moral responsibilities of nations are 
not the spell binders of politics but the Sum- 
mer school students of every type from 
shady kindergartens for the little ones to 
congresses of internationalists who com- 
pletely and finally save the world every 
twelve months. The Summer school is by 
no means a modern invention. Until about 
sixty years ago the regulation college com- 
mencement took place in August; and the 
long vacation was in the middle of the Win- 
ter, so that the collegians might go out and 
teach school whereby to pay their next term 
bills. 

The first man to conceive the startling 
idea that the collections and libraries and 
laboratories of institutions of higher learn- 
ing continued their existence in the Summer, 
and might be used for educative purposes, 
was Professor Nathaniel Shaler, the geolo- 
gist. He organized a system which spread 
from geology to chemistry, and eventually 
upset the sacred peace of academic Summer 
vacations. The first institution to capital- 
ize this big idea was Columbia; and then the 
State universities perceived the vast oppor- 
tunity of educating people who could not 
take a regular annual course. From these 
beginnings arose the Summer sessions of the 
present university, college, junior college, 
high school, institute, normal school, busi- 
ness school—all kinds of schools with all 
kinds of instructions—the department store 
applied to education. 

Renowned universities have thus planted 
banyan trees of education, which have 
spread all over the country. Summer 
schools have become feeders of all the col- 
leges. Women teachers and others have 
thus been able to enter the sacred precincts 
of colleges founded for men only. The col- 
lege names and Presidents and curriculum 
and willingness of conservative universities 
to exercise influence.on the public have thus 
tended to become common property. The in- 
crease of educational influence and power 
is undeniably vast and expanding. 


A very clear effect of this popularization 
of education is that the mightiest universi- 
ties have had to submit to an appreciation— 
not always a favorable appreciation—of the 
aims, purposes and results of their educa- 
tion in general. Nothing is more striking 
in twentieth century American life than the 
lessening of respect for college degrees as 
an evidence of intellectual superiority, com- 
bined with a very sharp and accurate esti- 
mate of the importance of academic degrees 
to the man or woman who wants a teaching 
job. The old-fashioned college, down to the 
startling innovations of Eliot and Barnard 
and Angell and Alderman, had a very weak 
curriculum and an incredibly stupid school- 
boy method of teaching. President Eliot, 
throughout his long life, never ceased to ex- 
press his opinion of the college teaching of 
the ’50s, with its rote memoriter system of 
recitation, and its very slight contact with 
the instructors. The real advantage of the 
Bachelor of Arts degree was social; it was 
a proof that the bearer had been some- 
where for four years, and had gone through 
a course in Greek, Latin and mathematics 
“to the comic sections.” 

That traditional system of collegiate edu- 
cation is now hardly known in America. 
The strictest ecclesiastical colleges realize 
that their graduates must contend with 
those of the undenominational colleges in 
making their way in world, and they grant 
concessions in their curricula accordingly. 
The modern ideal of higher education has 
long been founded on the German theory 
that to be educated, one must know how 
knowledge is acquired and how to use sys- 
tems of proof of results. Americans have 
gone far beyond the Germans and most of 
the English, French and other continental 
universities in their equipment of libraries 
and laboratories for the research work of 
large numbers of students. The new chemi- 
cal laboratory in many institutions surpas- 
ses the library in its appeal to the student 
who wants to know why; though of course 
no library nor laboratory can compete in 
cost or grandeur with the new athletic sta- 
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dium, which is used to capacity at least 
twice a year. 

Twenty years ago the colleges, big and 
little, were all going at about the same pace. 
The field of knowledge was increasingly in- 
teresting, arousing and mind training. Op- 
portunities enlarged. Ingenious methods 
arose of counting courses—five-hour 
courses, three-hour courses, quarter courses, 
courses with a thesis, courses without a 
cause. A new mathematics became neces- 
sary to keep the records. 

Just as the whole educational system, 
with its hundreds of colleges, thousands of 
high schools, and hundreds of thousands of 
elementary classes was becoming crystal- 
lized, came a reaction where it was least 
expected. This was not a protest against 
“snap” courses. They must always exist 
under a system of multiple units of educa- 
tion, and are often taken by hard-working 
students interested in the subject. The elec- 
tive system was, after all, a kind of game 
of hare-and-hounds which permitted every- 
body who crossed the line within a reason- 
able time to win a cup. Hence new meth- 
ods of providing larger opportunities for 
the boys and girls who seemed to have the 


biggest minds; of creating opportunities of 
distinction for those who cared most about 


exercising their minds. Out of the original 
idea of giving all students the sanie electives 
there developed the system of allowing the 
students themselves to make distinctions in 
the achievements of scholarship. Every 
college student knows the best kicker and 
the best batsman and the best oar and the 
best mile runner. Could he be interested 
also in the best debater and the best writer 
of essays and the best producer of a re- 
search thesis? 

A hundred and fifty years ago the Eng- 
lish universities were in that lamentable 
condition of sloth and ignorance which Gib- 
bon crystallized in his account of his own 
university career. They have pulled them- 
selves out of that slough on different lines 
from the American reforms but with equal 
success. The English tutorial system is, 
however, a method by which one-eighth of 
the students get about seven-eighths of the 
teaching energy of the tutors, who are the 
only intellectual upbuilders of the students. 
That method was a suggestion for a tutorial 
system, first tried in Princeton, and now 
carried very far at Harvard, whereby the 
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lower seven-eighths of the students have a 
fair share in the distribution of the personal 
attention of their teachers; and, if they 
care enough about it and have the intel- 
lectual power, they are encouraged to learn 
how to teach themselves. 

This method is now opposed by various 
plans for setting students free from what 
are supposed to be the shackles of academic 
organization. An interesting experiment is 
being carried out under the direction of 
Professor Meiklejohn of the University of 
Wisconsin, who previously tested some of 
his educational ideas at Amherst College. 
Most of these new methods assume that stu- 
dents have had too little liberty, and have 
been obliged to study too many things in 
which they were not interested. 

The old idea in America that people went 
to college so that they could remember 
afterward what they had there learned is 
now quite out of date. The student is not 
an ant bringing food home for the larvae. 
There is no education that does not involve 
a pressure upon the student to learn how to 
think; not simply how to express himself, 
but how to produce in his own mind some- 
thing worth expressing. Intensive methods 
of reading and study and laboratory work 
are necessary in order to produce anything 
that is valuable—valuable to the world or 
enlarging to the producer. But no educa- 
tion can survive that does not take into ac- 
count the thoughts of by-gone men as ex- 
pressed in literature; just as there is no 
education that does not accustom young 
people to find the materials for their judg- 
ments, or some of their judgments, for 
themselves. 

After all, the best college and the livest 
Summer school will not make a student out 
of a lazy man or a fool; and the poorest col- 
lege will not prevent a first-class man from 
getting a good education. One of the curi- 
ous things about those hide-bound colleges 
of the 50s was that out of them came such 
leaders as President Eliot and President 
Angell and Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Elihu Root. Somehow, the little colleges 
that are supposed to have offered no real 
education produced the educators of the 
next generation. What is the solution of 
that paradox? Very simple. Men like 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Elihu Root edu- 
cated each other, and that is the secret of 
the best college education nowadays, 
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The Rescue of Nobile’s. Men 


ISASTER stalked those aviators who 
iD during the past month started off on 

long distance flights. The month’s 
history of aviation is found in a series of 
frustrated flight attempts, some resulting 
in tragedy, some in almost unbelievable 
rescues. 

The rescue of the Italia crew and the 
subsequent stories of the crash, the hard- 
ships suffered by the various marooned 
parties and their rescuers, have brought to 
the world a tale of high adventure and over- 
whelming tragedy. Reports of the valiant 
work of the Soviet icebreaker Krassin be- 
tween July 12 and July 18 in taking first 
Captains Zappi and Mariano from the ice, 
then in plowing on to remove the five re- 
maining companions of Nobile from their 
camp on the ice floe, and finally in going 
to the rescue of the Alpinists, Captain Sora 
and Van Dongen, who with their dog 
sledges had gone across the ice, and the 
flyer Chukhnowsky, who had crashed in at- 


tempting to locate the Italia crew, were 
transmitted in all languages to the waiting 
world. When General Nobile and his com- 
panions were reunited aboard the base ship, 
the Citta de Milano, at King’s Bay, ominous 
reports and criticisms of the entire flight 


were heard. Why, it was asked, did Gen- 
eral Nobile allow himself, the commander 
of the Italia, to be rescued before his crew? 
Were the laws of the air less chivalrous 
than the laws of the sea? Had the whole 
flight begun without sufficient preparation? 
What had become of Dr. Malmgren, whom 
Chukhnowsky, in locating the “walking 
party” reported having seen? Why was he 
left to die in an ice trench, while his two 
companions walked on to safety? Without 
food, might not these two men have re- 
sorted to cannibalism in a half-crazed effort 
to save themselves? 

Ugly questions such as these were re- 
ported in various countries. Immediately 
after the rescued groups reached the Citta 
di Milano, commands were issued by Mus- 
solini silencing the entire crew until a full 
investigation could be made from Rome and 
ordering the fliers’ immediate return to 


Italy. Accordingly with all speed the Citta 
di Milano set out for Norway on July 23, 
and thence the party proceeded toward 
Rome. Crowds along the way met the train 
at first with silent disapproval and later, 
as they saw the fliers’ worn appearance and 
obviously poor physical condition due to the 
long strain of suffering and waiting, with 
friendly sympathy, culminating in Italy on 
July 21 with whole-hearted roars of wel- 
come. 

Revived by rest and freedom from the 
strain and the sinister accusations of  pre- 
vious weeks, the Italia crew, once more at 
home, described the details of their plight 
in the Arctic. The wreck was reported by 
Professor Francis Behounek, Czechoslovak 
ian scientist, who stated that on May 25 at 
about 9:30 A. M. there was an inexplicable 
and sudden loss of gas. General Nobile 
sent the mechanic, Alessandrini, to see if 
the shut-off valves were choked with ice, 
but they were reported in order. A few 
minutes later the disaster occurred. The 
crew tried to avert it by throwing over- 
board all available ballast, but this did not 
avert their crashing 4,000 feet to the ice. 
Their first moments were horrible. They 
were in the wilderness of ice and their pro- 
visions had been thrown overboard as bal- 
last. Dr. Malmgren found part of the 
stores not far distant. A polar bear, prob- 
ably attracted by the food, came near to 
the stranded group and was shot by Dr. 
Malmgren at twenty yards with his revol- 
ver. Professor Behounek stressed the point 
that Dr. Malmgren had been a particular 
favorite of General Nobile, and was urged 
by his commander to give up the plan to go 
across the ice for aid. In the end he went 
on his own decision, promising to return 
with assistance. The professor added: 
“Dr. Malmgren was a gentleman and a man 
of resolute character.” 

At Stockholm, on the return of the Italia 
crew, Captain Zappi, companion of Dr. 
Malmgren in the “walking party,” stopped 
off to carry a final message of his Swedish 
companion to Mme. Malmgren, the scien- 
tist’s mother. Captain Zappi related how 
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Dr. Malmgren had urged his two compan- 
ions to leave him so that they might save 
the Nobile group, and had asked them in 
leaving him to take his compass to his 
mother. In addition, Captain Zappi brought 
to Mme. Malmgren the scientist’s wallet, 
watch and chain. Describing their leave- 
taking, he told of Dr. Malmgren’s failing 
strength and illness and ‘is final decision 
to give up 1n order not to be a burden upon 
the other two. He asked that they simply 
dig a trench for him and go. This they did, 
and after walking on, turned to see whether 
he might not have changed his mind. His 
feeble farewell gesture urged them on. To 
Mme. Malmgren the Captain said: “You 
know him; all we could do was to obey; he 
was like that.” 

Captain Einar-Paal Lundborg, who res- 
cued Nobile from the ice floe, told some- 
thing of the conditions under which the 
marooned men had to live while awaiting 
rescue. They had made a small camp of 


the scant material left them after the wreck. 
A tent with old rags and rubbish as a floor 
covering to keep the dampness and cold 
from seeping through, sleeping bags of 


reindeer skin, wooden boxes in which pro- 
visions were guarded from wild animals— 
this was the base for the six men who had 
been stranded on this floe for about six 
weeks. 

On the return of the rescued fliers to 
their homes, how does the original roster 
of the crew stand? Two are dead—Vincenzo 
Pomella and Dr. Finn Malmgren; eight are 
rescued—General Nobile, Captain Mariano, 
Captain Zappi, Lieutenant Viglieri, Profes- 
sor Behounek, Giuseppe Biagi, Filippo Tro- 
iano and Natale Ceccioni; and six are still 
missing—Lieutenant Arduino, Professor 
Pontremoli, Dr. Ugo Lago, Attileo Caratti, 
Calisto Ciocea and Renato Alessandrini. 
Captain Mariano has had his leg amputated 
as a result of freezing and exposure. Gen- 
eral Nobile and Ceccioni are maimed but 
will recover. 

But what of Amundsen? Nothing has 
been heard of the Latham plane in which 
he and Captain René Guilbaud and four 
others set off on June 18 to search for 
General Nobile. But every effort possible 
is going forward to make a thoroughgoing 
soarch for this group. On Aug. 10 General 
Nobile, having made his report to Mussolini, 
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announced his intention to return to the 
Arctic to search for the missing men. 


THE DEATH OF CARRANZA 


The crash and death, in a lonely New 
Jersey berry patch, of the Mexican ace, 
Emilio Carranza, 23 years old, was a 
disastrous anticlimax to the successful 
good-will flight made by the aviator from 
Mexico City to Washington and New York 
—a flight sponsored by both Governments 
as a return courtesy for the flight of Lind- 
bergh to Mexico last December. 

After a month of receptions, visits to 
United States air fields and meetings with 
United States aviators, Sefor Carranza 
prepared to take off from Roosevelt Field, 
New York, on a non-stop flight to Mexico 
City. Disappointment that he had _ been 
forced to land in North Carolina on his 
trip north spurred him on to make more 
than usually careful preparations for his 
homeward flight. On July 12 he gave out 
a statement that he would not fly that day 
—and watched the crowds dwindle on 
Roosevelt Field before an oncoming storm. 
Surrounding his procedure with great se- 
crecy and caution, he then proceeded to 
his plane, a duplicate of the plane which 
had carried Lindbergh to Paris, and, 
with the help of three mechanics, took off 
at 7:05 P. M., between thunderstorms. Fri- 
day, the 13th, was his lucky day, and he 
wished to bring his plane down in Val- 
buena Field, Mexico City, on that day. 

On that day, instead, three berry-pickers 
in a New Jersey bog stumbled first against 
the wreckage of the monoplane and then 
upon the body of the courageous aviator 
himself. Officials stated that Carranza, 
driven by a thunderstorm, had been either 
struck by lightning or, in the unsuccessful 
search for a possible landing spot, had 
crashed. 


COURTNEY’S FLIGHT 


The delayed flight of Frank T. Courtney, 
British aviator, who has planned a trans- 
atlantic hop since 1927 and who on June 28 
came down in the Azores after the first leg 
of his flight, succeeded after many delays in 
getting off on Aug. 1 to a good start for 
Newfoundland. With him in the Dornier- 
Napier Whale flying boat were E. B. Hos- 
mer, the flight backer and passenger; Hugh 
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Gilmour, wireless operator, and Fred Pierce, 
mechanic. 

After battling through a storm and cloud 
banks for several hours the plane emerged 
into clear moonlight with a straight course 
set for its destination. Suddenly, without 
warning, both Courtney, at the controls, 
and Pierce, tending the motors, felt a hot 
blast of air. Pierce, seeing fire in the rear 
engine, dashed toward the motors, cut off 
the gasoline and shot fire extinguisher upon 
the blaze. Gilmour sent out an S O S, while 
Courtney piloted the plane downward. As- 
sisted by the light of the blaze, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the plane down onto the 
gently rocking waves with no damage to 
crew or plane. Then, since the blaze was 
still raging, they stood waiting for the ex- 
plosion which would have ended ship and 
crew. Miraculously, this never occurred. In 
ten minutes the fire was extinguished, but 
it was eighteen hours before the United 
States steamer Minnewaska, bound for New 
York, located the Whale and rescued the 
fliers. 


POLISH FLIERS’ ATTEMPT 


Making a daring attempt to be the first 
aviators to reverse the famous flight of 
Lindbergh, the Polish fliers, Majors Lud- 
wig Idzikowski and Casimir Kubala, in their 
sesqui-plane Marzalek Pilsudski, made a 
spectacular take-off from Le Bourget Field, 
Paris, bound for Mitchel Field, New York. 
Their plane, designed by M. Amiot, and 
without radio equipment, was purchased for 
the Polish aviators’ flight by the Govern- 
ment of Poland, which backed the flight. 

During the first few hours of the flight 
the Polish airmen made excellent time, as 
reported by two passing steamships. Then 
for twenty-four hours all trace of the fliers 
was lost. While news correspondents were 
busy comparing the nonchalant fatalism of 
the lost airmen with that of Nungesser and 
Coli in 1927, word was flashed that the two 
aviators, found swimming in the sea, had 
been picked up by the German steamer 
Samos sixty miles off the coast of Spain 
and taken to Lexioes, Portugal. 


DEATH OF DROUHIN 


“You are still young. 


You can begin 
over. Don’t let bad luck beat you.” So 
spoke Maurice Drouhin, 37-year-old French 
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aviator, just before he died at the Paris 
hospital where he had been taken after his 
crash on Aug. 8 at Orly Flying Field. His 
counsel was given to René Couzinet, 24- 
year-old French engineer, whose newly com- 
pleted tri-motored monoplane, L’Arc-en- 
Ciel, Drouhin had been flying. 

For the first time since the completion of 
the plane Couzinet remained on the ground 
when the Arc-en-Ciel rose. He wanted to 
watch his plane in the air—the plane which 
he had conceived and executed, without 
funds and without backers, but with un- 
dying faith in the practicability of his 
motor plans. It was the fourth of a series 
of trial flights made before the plane would 
hop off on a transatlantic flight. Maurice 
Drouhin would pilot her, Joseph Lebrix, 
famous world flyer, would go as navigator; 
Lanet as mechanic, Gianoli as engineer and 
Manuel as radio operator. Lebrix was late 
in arriving for the trial flight and, watch- 
ing beside Couzinet, saw the great plane, 
gliding gracefully, take the air. All at once 
sudden vibrations shook the ship violently. 
The spectators were conscious of frantic 
efforts on the pilot’s part to steady the 
plane, but to no avail. Down it came, diving 
300 yards, until it crashed into a hangar 
with terrific force. Lanet was killed imme- 
diately. Drouhin died later, and Manuel 
and Gianoli were seriously injured. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD RECORD BROKEN 


One outstanding, successful event against 
the month’s background of failure and 
tragedy was the shattering of the around- 
the-world record by John Henry Mears and 
Captain Charles B. D. Collyer. On June 29, 
Mr. Mears, a New York theatrical producer 
and writer, and his pilot, Captain Collyer, 
with their Sealyham mascot, Tailwind, left 
New York on a seaplane, and shortly after 
boarded the outward-bound steamer Olym- 
pic. On July 22 they returned in their own 
monoplane, the City of New York, after 
circumnavigating the world in the shortest 
length of time in history—twenty-three 
days, fifteen hours, twenty-one minutes and 
three seconds. Their journey over land 
and sea, by train, plane, ship and motor, 
broke the previous record of twenty-eight 
days, fourteen hours, thirty-six minutes and 
five seconds, held since 1926 by Linton Wells 
and Edward F. Evans. 
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Fifteen Nations Agree to Multilateral Treaty 
Outlawin3, War 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
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HE treaty which was due for signa- 

ture by representatives of fifteen 

nations in Paris on Aug. 27 poten- 
tially has an importance in establishing 
the peace of the world second only to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. There 
are those, indeed, who rate it still higher. 
The veteran journalist, Jules Sauerwein, 
who only a few weeks previously was 
critical of the treaty, in an article pub- 
lished in Le Matin, Paris, on July 16, de- 
clared: “The signing of the treaty will 
be the greatest world event since the war, 
and deserves to be celebrated as a mem- 
orable féte.” 

In earlier numbers of CURRENT HISTORY, 
which has recorded month by month the 
developing negotiations, enough has been 
said of the substance of the treaty, and 
its text was published in the August issue. 
Its implications are even yet not entirely 
clear, nor can they be determined until 
it is tested in a crisis, or until it is suc- 
ceeded by other international action which 
is legitimately dependent upon it. 

Germany was the first of the foreign 
Governments to make a formal reply to 
Secretary Kellogg’s note of June 23. Its 
response, dated July 11, was cordial and 
unequivocal: “ The Government is pleased 
to state that the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as set forth 
in the note, corresponds with the funda- 
mental German conception as it was com- 
municated in the note of April 27, 1928. 
The German Government also agrees to 
the changes in the preamble of the draft 
of the pact,” and to the interpretation of 
the treaty as contained in the note. 

The French reply, dated July 14, went 
into more detail. It asserts that the new 
treaty “aims at the pacific and friendly 
relations under the contractual conditions 
in which they are today established be- 
tween the interested nations; that it is 
essentially a question for the signatory 


Powers of renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of their national policy and also that 
the signatory Power which hereafter might 
seek, by itself resorting to war, to pro- 
mote its own national interest, should be 
denied the benefits of the treaty.” It re- 
cites the fact that the interpretation makes 
clear that the new treaty neither “ re- 
strains nor compromises in any manner 
whatever the right of self-defense”; that 
it is in no way “in opposition to the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, nor with those of the Locarno 
treaties or the treaties of neutrality”; 
that “any violation of the new treaty by 
one of the contracting Powers will auto- 
matically release the others from their ob- 
ligation to the treaty-breaking State’; and 
finally, that the inclusion of the Locarno 
Powers in the invitation gives the new 
treaty “the character of generality which 
accords with the views of the Government 
of the Republic.” 

Mussolini’s reply for Italy, dated July 
15, “takes note of and agrees with the 
interpretation ” of the treaty contained in 
Mr. Kellogg’s note, and states that the 
Government “is disposed to proceed to the 
signature thereof.” 

The British reply was delayed until after 
the Dominions had reported, and was sent 
on July 18. In it Sir Austen Chamberlain 
states that the Government agrees that 
the violation of the treaty by any party 
to it would automatically release all others 
from their obligation toward that party 
under the treaty; that it does not con- 
sider that the treaty conflicts in any way 
with League or Locarno obligations; that 
it does not “ restrict or impair in any way 
the right of self-defense,” and that “ each 
State alone is competent to decide when 
circumstances necessitate recourse to war 
for that purpose.” He suggests that at 
an early date all the other members of 
the League should be asked to partici- 
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pate; and reiterates the reservation that 
the treaty shall not prejudice British free- 
dom of action in regard to “certain re- 
gions of which the welfare and integrity 
constitute a special and vital interest for 
our peace and security.” Of the replies 
from the Dominions, those from the Irish 
Free State and Canada were received di- 
rectly, dated respectively on July 14 and 
16; while those from Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and India came through 
the medium of Sir Austen Chamberlain on 
July 18. Neither these nor the notes from 
Belgium and Poland (July 17), Japan and 
Czechoslovakia (July 20) added anything 
of importance to the interpretation. 

It was at- first proposed that the sig- 
nature of the treaty should be delayed 
until October; but it seemed expedient to 
conclude this stage of the negotiations be- 
fore the meeting of the Assembly, and it 
was determined that the representatives of 
the fifteen Powers should meet for this 
purpose in Paris on Aug. 27. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
Senate will ratify the treaty without de- 
lay. Both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican platforms specifically approve it, 
and Senator Borah has said that it will 
have the right of way when the Senate 
convenes in December. Curiously enough, 
such opposition as there is comes from 


OUT OF ALL PROPORTION. 
—Journal, Lewiston, Maine 


No SAFER THAN WE WaRE 


BEFORE — IT ONLY opscunes 
OUR VISION, 


THE SCREEN. 
—Chicago Tribune 


certain Republican papers, such as_ the 
Herald Tribune in New York and the 
Tribune in Chicago, and is based on the 
ground that the treaty is too loosely drawn, 
and that it will involve us in the European 
political system. There is no doubt of the 
fact that the treaty is loosely drawn; and 
further, that we are already involved in 
European affairs. 

By avoiding exact definition, Mr. Kel- 
logg has sought to make the obligation im- 
posed moral rather than legal. A _ legal 
obligation implies corresponding sanctions 
against its non-observance, and such sanc- 
tions we have again and again refused to 
admit. The members of the League are 
bound by a legal obligation embodied in the 
Covenant. As among themselves, they as- 
sume no further responsibility under the 
treaty. As between a member of the 
League and the United States, a new recip- 
rocal obligation is created, and that is, in 
fact, the reason for the treaty. It may 
have been illogical to refuse to admit the 
phrase “offensive war” within the body 
of the treaty and to accept what amounts 
to its complement, the “right of self-de- 
fense,” in the interpretations, but if so, it 
was a necessary compromise. Neither 
phrase can be so defined that skillful dip- 
lomats and competent general staffs can- 
not drive armies through them, if they de- 
sire to do so. The Monroe Doctrine is not 
specifically mentioned, although the similar 
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British doctrine covering “certain re- 
gions” is admitted. This does not consti- 
tute ground for the belief that the Monroe 
Doctrine has been scrapped, and its inclu- 
sion within the Covenant gives it a status 
that is independent of the treaty. Just 
why Mr. Kellogg chose to omit any refer- 
ence to it is not clear. 

In a recent article, Professor James T. 
Shotwell has called attention to the distinc- 
tion between the outlawry of war and its 
renunciation. The first implies concerted 
action, with penalties for infraction; 
the other, the individual act of sovereign 
States in the limitation of their own power. 
They may, to be sure, in a concrete case, 
bring pressure to bear on a State which 
repudiates its agreement; but each case 
must be considered by itself, and no State 
can be compelled to take action against its 
will. 

The claim that the treaty will involve us 
in European quarrels implies that, without 
the treaty, we could escape them. Assum- 
ing that it would be in our interest to do 
so, and in the modern world this is very 
doubtful, the fact is that, in the tangled 
web of interests involved in the struggle 


for raw materials, in our war debts and 
in our vast foreign investments, we can- 


not if we would. We did our best to keep 
out of the last war, and we failed. Our 
chance of escape from another is much less 
than it was in 1914. There is, neverthe- 
less, nothing in the treaty which necessa- 
rily compels any action on our part. We 
are quite free to determine what, at the 
moment, constitutes our obligation and our 
interest. Obviously, if a Power signatory 
to the treaty attacks a neighbor, it has 
committed an offense, not only against the 
Power attacked, but against all of the 
others within the agreement, and against 
us as one of them. The League provides 
a way of meeting the situation. Although 
we have no part in it, our interest in the 
situation should not and will not be neglect- 
ed. It is for us to say, however, in what 
direction our interest lies. The treaty does 
nothing more than to affirm its existence. 
We would have the legal right, if we chose 
to exercise it, to side with the offender; 
but it would be hard to conceive a situation 
in which the moral obligation to support 
the’ Powers which are making common 
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cause against him would not be compelling. 

All these facts are recognized in Europe, 
but there they have a different aspect. 
Ever since we refused to join the League, 
they have been nervous about us, uncer- 
tain as to what, in time of crisis, we will 
do. The League was planned in America, 
and to work most effectively its scope 
should be universal. Because of personal 
and political quarrels we refused to take 
our part, and our abstention has restricted 
its power and its usefulness. Certain 
courses of action have been agreed upon 
in the event of a threatened war, and these 
measures can produce their proper result 
only if the potential, if not the actual, 
power of the civilized world is directed 
against the offender. We have served no- 
tice on the League that we will have noth- 
ing to do with this system. While its mem- 
bers recognized our right to do so, they 
regret their own loss of power and resent 
our aloofness. For a number of years we 
ignored the League or spoke contemptuous- 
ly of it; but gradually our attitude has 
changed and, in many matters, our coopera- 
tion is as full as if we were members. 
Europe has seen, in the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty, an evidence that, without accept- 
ing full responsibility, we are willing to go 
a step further and to agree, at the very 
least, not to hinder them in their effort 
to preserve the peace. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain clearly expressed a general Euro- 
pean opinion when, in the House of Com- 
mons on July 30, he said: “If the Ameri- 
can nation ranges itself behind its own 
treaty, then indeed the signature of the 
treaty will be an additional and most for- 
midable deterrent of war, and it will be 
in addition a most valuable security for 
peace.” 

They hope that we can be induced to 
give more sympathetic and helpful con- 
sideration to the vexing problems that con- 
front them. No doubt their desires outrun 
our conception of our national duty, but 
that is easy to understand. They hoped 
that, at the time of the signature of the 
treaty, Secretary Kellogg would be willing 
to enter a general discussion of European 
problems, but that hope was quickly dis- 
pelled by the dispatches from Washington. 
Whatever may be our future policy—and 
it is unlikely that so near a national elec- 
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tion it will be modified—there is no doubt 
that Mr. Kellogg was well advised not to 
introduce extraneous material into the dis- 
cussion of the treaty when it comes before 
the Senate. 

The treaty is, by its terms, open to ad- 
hesion of all other nations; and there was 
some discussion as to whether Spain and 
Russia might not be invited to become 
original signatories. Discussing this ques- 
tion on Aug. 8 Mr. Kellogg made it clear 
that the original signatories would remain 
the fifteen previously agreed upon. 

The British Government, it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 9, had sent a note to the 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions asking him to call the attention of 
the members of the Council and League to 
its declarations that British acceptance of 
the treaty must not be construed as in any 
way affecting the rights and obligations 
of Great Britain as a member of the League. 

There is almost universal recognition of 
the fact that one of the major values of 
the treaty will be that other international 
agreements for the promotion of peace will 
be more easy to secure. Specifically, the 
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demand for disarmament has become more 
insistent, and there is a more optimistic 
spirit regarding its possibility. Until the 
terms of the new Anglo-French agreement 
are published and studied it cannot be 
determined in how far, if at all, it will be 
helpful. The existence of such an agree- 
ment was announced by Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain in the House of Commons on July 
30, and its terms have been communicated 
to the major Powers. It will be discussed 
before the next Assembly of the League 
and by the Preparatory Commission. So 
far as is now known, it relates solely to 
naval matters. France seems to have re- 
ceded from her position that restriction 
must be “global,” i. e., total tonnage of all: 
vessels, rather than by classes, and to have 
accepted a classification which would group 
battleships, airplane carriers and cruisers 
of 10,000 tons and over in one category, 
small cruisers and destroyers in a second 
and submarines above 600 tons in a third. 
Five-year programs are to be announced, 
but, so far as is known, no specific limi- 
tations within the above classes have been 
provided. 


ABOLITION OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 
“Your work has merited the Legion of Honor, but you must hand it back if you are 


in favor of the revision of the Treaty of Versailles.’’ 


[Georges Demartial, French 


historian, was recently expelled from the Legion of Honor for having contributed an 
article on France’s responsibility for the World War to the March, 1926, number of 
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The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


pressure of work in the League of Na- 

tions was given during the month of 
July, which, while usually a fairly quiet 
time of recuperation after the heavy work 
of the June Council session and of prepara- 
tion for the six weeks of steady conference 
of Council and Assembly in September, was 
this year occupied with a series of im- 
portant meetings. 

Import and Export Prohibitions and Re- 
strictions—Last November the first confer- 
ence dealing with the general question of re- 
moving some of the restrictions on trade 
which still remain over from the war 
drafted a convention by which the nations 
agreed in principle to do away, with certain 
exceptions, with all import and export 
restrictions and prohibitions within six 
months after the convention should go into 
force. It was found, however, that these 
“eertain exceptions” were very much more 
numerous than realized and that the ques- 
tion would have to go back once more to the 
various nations, in view of a second confer- 
ence. After further study and negotiation 
in the different countries, this conference 
assembled on July 3, the United States be- 
ing represented by Mr. Wilson, American 
Minister at Berne. The requests for exemp- 
tions which the various States had filed 
were considered in detail; during the dis- 
cussions the great majority were with- 
drawn, while a few were authorized on the 
grounds either that they did not prejudi- 
cially affect the trade of other nations, or 
were only temporary and were to be re- 
moved as soon as possible. Indeed, as the 
President stated in his closing speech, these 
few exceptions, numbering only eighteen, of 
which only eight were of. general effect, had 
but very slight importance in comparison 
with the hundreds of prohibitions actually 
in force which would be removed by the con- 
vention. This convention, he added, consti- 
tuted the first important multilateral treaty 
directly affecting the economic relations be- 
tween peoples and was a substantial step 
toward removing the economic barriers be- 
tween nations as recommended by the 


A presse indication of the increasing 


World Economic Conference in May, 1927. 
Having agreed, however, to the removal 
of most of these exceptions, another diffi- 
cult point remained to provide for the sim- 
ultaneous entry into force of the convention 
as between all the signatory States, for, ob- 
viously, one nation would not wish to make 
a sacrifice without being sure that the 
others would follow suit. Accordingly, it 


“was agreed that the convention should be 


ratified by at least twenty-eight States be- 
fore Sept. 30, 1929, with special considera- 
tion of the particular position of the United 
States. If at that date the conditions had 
been fulfilled, the convention would enter 
into force in the following January, and al] 
export and import prohibitions and restric- 
tions, with these few exceptions, would be 
abolished within six months. 

The conference was of interest to the 
United States not only for its general ob- 
jective of freeing the channels of world 
trade but also in three particular respects. 
First, the American case in regard to im- 
port restrictions on films as put into effect 
by France was stated in detail by Mr. Wil- 
son; second, certain concessions were se- 
cured affecting the importation of Amer- 
ican automobiles into Czechoslovakia; and 
third, the American exemption for the ex- 
portation of helium gas from the United 
States was agreed to. 

The Economic Committee—A most im- 
portant discussion of the general principles 
which should underlie tariff systems, most 
favored nation treatment and commercial 
policies took place at the twenty-fifth ses- 
sion of the Economic Committee, where 
Lucius Eastman, Chairman of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, New York, was present 
for the first time as American member. 
The committee found itself faced with the 
conflict of two different conceptions co- 
existing in the world at this time, of which 
one, that of Continental Europe, is that of 
negotiable tariffs reducible by agreement, 
and the other, which is that chiefly of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, regards tariffs as 
measures of internal order unsusceptible of 
adaptation by agreement. While, in view 
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of this basic difference, the committee could 
not yet agree on a unanimous program, 
nevertheless it agreed on certain broad lines 
which will undoubtedly have their effect on 
the economic and commercial policies of dif- 
ferent nations. For instance, the commit- 
tee urged that no new tariffs should be in- 
stituted without taking into account the ef- 
fect which these tariffs would have on in- 
ternational trade; recommended far-reach- 
ing consolidation of tariffs and the conclu- 
sion of long-term agreements so as not to 
interfere with commerce more than neces- 
sary; urged the desirability of a reduction 
of tariffs by means of both bilateral and 
collective agreements; and selected certain 
specific products, the study of which it de- 
cided to undertake as promising a success- 
ful outcome. In addition to these general 
questions, the committee also continued its 
work on various other questions already 
under way, such as the diplomatic Confer- 
ence on Statistics, the unification of cus- 
toms nomenclature, veterinary conventions, 
bills of exchange, an international Institute 
of Mines, the exploitation of the riches of 
the sea and the two recently authorized 


world-wide inquiries as regards coal and 
sugar. 

Arbitration and Security Committee— 
Detailed discussion took place regarding 
the various conventions for arbitration, con- 
ciliation and security which would provide 


alternatives for war. In other words, work 
continued on the principle that, important 
as is the multilateral treaty to outlaw war, 
it is still highly desirable to take every 
possible step to make war both unnecessary 
and unprofitable. 

This third session of the committee was 
devoted to the second reading of three 
model general conventions for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes pre- 
pared at the preceding session; to the addi- 
tion of three model bilateral conventions on 
the same lines; and to the study of the 
German proposals for the strengthening of 
the means of preventing war. From the 
last named was drawn up a model treaty 
whereby the signatory nations undertake, 
in the event of a dispute arising between 
them and being brought before the Council, 
to apply the provisional recommendations 
of the Council relating to the settlement 
of the dispute and designed to prevent any 
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measures being taken by the parties which 
might have a prejudicial effect on the ex- 
ecution of an arrangement proposed by the 
Council. They also agree to refrain from 
any measures which might aggravate or ex- 
tend the dispute. In the event of hostilities 
breaking out, the parties undertake to com- 
ply with the recommendations which the 
Council may make for the cessation of hos- 
tilities, prescribing in particular the with- 
drawal of forces having penetrated into 
the territory of another State or into a 
demilitarized zone. This model treaty was 
adopted by the committee at first reading 
and submitted to the various Governments 
with the request that they give the instruc- 
tions to their delegates to the next Assem- 
bly, where the reports of the Arbitration 
and Security Committee will be discussed. 

In regard to the question of financial as- 
sistance for States victims of aggression, 
the committee emphasized its importance 
and value as a means to security and dis- 
armament. Also, the committee felt that 
States not members of the League might 
participate in treaties of non-aggression 
and mutual assistance. At this session 
Turkey was represented for the first 
time, but as yet the United States has not 
taken part in this work. 

Intellectual Cooperation—A League activ- 
ity which so far is but little known is that 
in connection with the general effort to help 
and stimulate intellectual contacts between 
the various nations of the world. For some 
time a central Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, together with an institute in 
Paris and a series of subcommittees, has 
been endeavoring to find practical means of 
bringing the nations into closer touch. 
During July a series of meetings were held 
which brought together some of the fore- 
most professors, scientists, writers and 
artists from all over the world. 

International Law—The Committee of 
Experts for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, of which George W. Wicker- 
sham, former Attorney General, has from 
the start served as American member, held 
its fourth and final session to conclude the 
program originally laid out. It was this 
committee, it will be recalled, which devel- 
oped the suggestions which are to serve 
as the basis of the first Codification Con- 
ference to be held at The Hague next year. 
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candidates for President in June, 

notifies them in August, elects them 
in November and inaugurates them in 
March necessarily subjects the voting pub- 
lic to a number of inactive weeks during 
which garrulous politicans say much of 
little importance and the candidates them- 
selves say little or nothing at all. Thus 
after nine weeks of official silence, the 
campaign entered a new phase when on 
Aug. 11 Mr. Hoover at his notification 
ceremony informed the nation of his views 
on all the political issues. 

Following the broad outlines of the Re- 
publican platform, Mr. Hoover gave chief 
emphasis to the farm problem, devoting 
more than one-sixth of his address to it, and 
declared that “the working out of agri- 
cultural relief constitutes the most impor- 
tant obligation of the next Administration.” 
A three-fold program is offered for the 
solution of the problem, including, first, in- 
creased tariff protection for farm products; 
second, the development of inland water- 
ways, particularly from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic for cheaper transportation; 
third, reorganization of the marketing sys- 
tem by farm cooperatives, credit banks, 
regulation of stockyards, public exchanges, 
and wider activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. In short, the purpose of the 
Republican candidate is “to build up with 
Federal finance, farm-owned and farm con- 
trolled stabilization corporations which will 
protect the farmer from the depressions and 
demoralization of seasonal gluts and 
periodical surpluses.” It is also specified 
that the Governments shall furnish only the 
initial capital for these corporations, the 
maintenance of which should as soon as 
possible be taken over by the farmer. Thus 
it becomes clear that Mr. Hoover is opposed 
to the price fixing and equalization fee 
principles of the McNary-Haugen bill. In- 
deed, the clauses on tariff revision and co- 
operative marketing are an almost exact 
counterpart of President Coolidge’s views as 
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expressed in his message to Congress veto- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill on May 23 last. 
It furthermore becomes clear that, judging 
by what both candidates have said thus far, 
there is no sharp divergence between 
Democratic and Republican farm programs, 
and the disgruntled farmer who still cries 
for his equalization fee must pick his can- 
didate on other grounds than farm relief. 

The Republican candidate gave a definite 
place in his speech to that problem which 
Dr. Work had declared on July 6 to be not 
a proper subject for political debate— 
namely, Prohibition. Re-emphasizing what 
he and the Republican platform had already 
said, Mr. Hoover declared that “modifica- 
tion of the enforcement laws which would 
permit that which the Constitution forbids 
is nullification. * * * Common sense com- 
pels us to realize that grave abuses have 
occurred, abuses which must be remedied. 
An organized searching investigation of 
fact and causes can alone determine the 
wise method of correcting them.” That 
both candidates favor enforcement of the 
existing law is apparent from the above, 
and from Governor Smith’s message to 
Houston on June 29, in which he said, ‘“‘The 
equal and even enforcement of the law is 
the cornerstone upon which rests the whole 
structure of Democratic Government. If it 
is the will of the people of this Nation that 
I take an oath as President of the United 
States to protect and defend our Consti- 
tution and laws, I will execute that oath to 
the limit of my ability without reservation 
or evasion.” Modification of the existing 
law is the point on which the two candi- 
dates clash, and this point is, in the 
opinion of many, the only real issue and 
the focus point of the campaign. 

In an exposition of his foreign policy Mr. 
Hoover’s two-fold theme is peace and pre: 
paredness for defense. While admitting 
that “we cannot isolate ourselves from the 
world,” he nevertheless believes it highly 
essential that the United States maintain 
“independence from the political exigencies 
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of the old world.” “We have been and we 
are,” he continues, “particularly desirous of 
furthering the limitation of armaments. 
But in the meantime we know that in an 
armed world there is only one guarantee of 
freedom—and that is preparedness for de- 
fense. * * * We must and shall maintain 
our naval defense and our merchant marine 
in the strength and efficiency which will 
yield to us at all times the primary assur- 
ances of liberty—that is, of naticnal safety.” 
This is a pledge to continue Republican 
policy and an endorsement of President 
Coolidge, who on Aug. 6, approved the 1930 
Federal budget providing for an expendi- 
ture of $659,000,000 for national defense. 
This sum represents an increase of $39,- 
000,000 over the previous year, and does not 
include appropriations which would be 
necessary should Congress at its next ses- 
sion approve the extensive naval building 
program sponsored by Secretary Wilbur. 
Mr. Hoover does not mention the Nica- 
raguan policy of the Administration in his 
speech. There is no religious issue, in the 
eyes of the Republican candidate, who de- 
clares: “By blood and conviction I stand 
for religious tolerance both in act and in 
spirit.” Other ideas stressed in the address 
include reorganization of overlapping Fed- 
eral departments, for which Governor Smith 
came out on July 19; material prosperity, 
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CAN THEY KEEP IT CORKED? 
—Adams Service 


Republican Leaders Have Decided to Avoid 
the Prohibition Issue. 
—Chicago Tribune 


not as an end but as a means to happier 
homes; idealism in Government, and in con- . 
clusion a promise to perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of the present Administration. “Presi- 
dent Coolidge,” says Mr. Hoover, “has not 
only given a memorable administration, he 
has left an imprint of rectitude and states- 
manship upon the history cf our country.” 

Governor Smith approached his notifica- 
tion ceremony, which took place at Albany 
on Aug. 22 (too late to be reported in this 
issue) with his stand on various issues al- 
ready partially clarified. In regard to farm 
relief, the Governor on July 9 wrote to W. 
H. Settle, President of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation: 


As to agriculture, I stand squarely on the 
pledges given by the Democrat Party at 
Houston. I understand and sympathize with 
the objects which organized agriculture is 
struggling to attain and which our party has 
promised to help them secure. 

If the election returns disclose that I have 
been chosen President, I will not wait until 
I am inaugurated before acting on this prob- 
lem. I will immediately after the election 
call a conference of leaders to work with me 
during the Winter to develop a concrete plan 
embodying the principle of the Houston plat- 
form, so that I may transmit to Congress at 
its opening session a definite program, ac- 
companied by suggestions for the necessary 
legislation to make it effective. 


On Aug. 3 the Governor definitely repudi- 
ated the equalization fee as contained in the 
McNary-Haugen hill, on which point he is 
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at one with President Coolidge and Mr. 
Hoover, but reiterated his adherence to the 
principle of controlling the sale of surplus 
crops and assessing the group benefited. 
These conclusions were reached after the 
Governor had conferred at length with 
George N. Peek, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Twenty-two and a member of the 
Corn Belt Committee, which at a protest 
meeting on July 16 declared its bitter op- 
position to the Republican farm plank. The 
extent to which the sentiment of this group 
of leaders reflects general rural feeling in 
the West remains to be shown by the 
election. 

In line with the best political tradition, 
predictions are as bold and as flimsy as 
they are numerous. The farmers will vote 
Republican; the farmers will go Democratic. 
Smith will carry the “solid South”; Hoover 
will make inroads due to the Dry and 
Methodist votes. Hoover can swing New 
York; the Tammany vote assures New York 
for Smith. In the State of Missouri, gen- 
erally admitted to be doubtful, the primaries 
elected a Dry Democrat as Senatorial candi- 
date, precipitating a paradox which puzzled 
leaders of both parties. Definite forecasts, 
particularly at this stage, are even more 
futile in this election because country-wide 
Prohibition sentiment, upon which many 
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believe the election will hinge, has never 
been crystallized and therefore cannot be 
accurately estimated. 

One indication of the dominance of the 
Prohibition issue is the fact that attacks on 
Governor Smith have, in the main, centred 
about his modification stand. On July 26 
four Southern Methodist Bishops called 
upon the clergy and the laymen of the 
church to oppose “the election to the Presi- 
dency of a man whose personal and official 
record both brand him as the outstanding 
enemy of National Prohibition.” This 
statement, signed by Bishops Mouzon, 
Moore, Cannon and Du Bose, answered a 
previous plea of Bishops Candler and Denny 
that the Church refrain from entering 
politics. Accusations and retractions oc- 
cupied the energies of William Allen White, 
Editor of the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, 
who on July 30 presented to the press a 
symposium of Governor Smith’s votes in tie 
New York Legislature, calculated to prove 
the Governor a friend of the saloon and a 
protector of prostitution and gambling. 
Challenged publicly by. Governor Smith to 
prove these charges, Mr. White, on the fol- 
lowing day, withdrew his charges on pros- 
titution and gambling, which he admitted 
he had made without deep thought, and 
added that a stand on the “liquor traffic” 
was political and did not involve moral 
turpitude. 

Another swift challenge from the Gover- 
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nor was elicited by the attack made on him 
by Rev. John Roach Straton, Baptist min- 
ister, who in a sermon characterized Gover- 
nor Smith as “the deadliest foe in America 
today of the forces of moral progress and 
true political wisdom.” In reply the Demo- 
cratic candidate proposed to answer that 
charge from the same pulpit from which it 
was made, at-the same time answering any 
other questions which Dr. Straton might 
wish to ask about his former record. Dr. 
Straton’s refusal of his pulpit for the meet- 
ing makes it doubtful, at present writing, 
that the event will take place. This meet- 
ing, if held, would completely and finally 
dispose of all charges made against his 
career, declared Governor Smith, and there- 
after his energies would be devoted to con- 
structive aspects of the campaign. 

Speed, bustle and efficiency enveloped the 
National campaign managers during the 
month of July. The vast campaign ma- 
chines necessary to elect a candidate were 
assembled and hurled into action by Mr. 
Raskob and Dr. Work. Committees were 
appointed, met and sped to the far ends of 
the nation to appoint other committees. On 
July 24 Mr. Raskob resigned as Chairman 
of the General Motors Finance Committee 
following criticisms from the Directors that 
acceptance of the position as Democratic 
campaign manager tended to create an im- 
pression that the Corporation had political 
affiliations. Two major committees will di- 
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rect the Democratic campaign, the Execu- 
tive, headed by Mr. Raskob, and the Ad- 
visory, with Senator Peter Goelet Gerry of 
Rhode Island as Chairman. Regional head- 
quarters were established at St. Louis and 
Salt Lake City. 

When on July 23 Chairman Work of the 
Republican National Committee called a 
meeting of his aides, dissatisfaction was 
voiced by Senator George H. Moses, who de- 
manded that his status in the campaign 
organization be definitely fixed. After some 
discussion Senator Moses was conceded the 
post of Vice Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee and director of the campaign in 
the East. 

That this will be the most expensive 
campaign in history is indicated by an- 
nouncements of the party treasurers, 
neither of whom has put any limit on the 
amount to be spent. Estimates went higher 
and higher from July 16, when Dr. Work 
announced that the Republican budget 
would not be allowed to exceed $3,000,000, 
until July 19, when Eastern Treasurer 
Jeremiah Milbank removed all limit from 
contributions. By Aug. 4 the Democrats 
had received gifts totaling $60,703 and the 
Republicans $98,379. The publishing of de- 
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tailed reports of campaign contributions 
and expenditures is in line with the plat- 
form promises of both parties. Further- 
more, two committees of Congress stand 
ready at any moment they deem fit to de- 
mand an account of the finances of either 
party. 

It is a curious fact that many prominent 
men feel themselves called upon to an- 
nounce for whom they will vote before the 
candidates have expressed themselves on 
the major issues. Thus during July and 
early August headlines proclaimed the 


It Just Doesn’t Seem Natural That They 
Should Eat Out of the Same Dish. 


—New York Herald Tribune 


names of “bolters,” the parties welcomed 
new members to the fold, and naturally 
each party minimized the importance of 
those who deserted from its ranks. Sur- 
veying the new alignments, we find that 
three prominent Democrats have come out 
for Mr. Hoover: Senator Robert L. Owen 
of Oklahoma, on the grounds of Governor 
Smith’s views on Prohibition and affiliation 
with Tammany, to which reasons Governor 
Smith replied that in 1924 Senator Owen 
had asked his and Tammany’s aid in an ef- 
fort to secure the Presidential nomination 
at the Democratic National Convention; 
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Vance McCormick, Editor of the Harrisburg 
Patriot and Democratic National Chairman 
in 1916, on the Prohibition issue; Judge Wil- 
liam R. Pattangall, Democratic leader in 
Maine, who gave no specific reason. 

Three well-known Republicans followed 
the example of Democratic National Chair- 
man John J. Raskob, strong anti-Pro- 
hibitionist, in backing the Democratic 
ticket: William H. Woodin, President of the 
American Car and Foundry Company, out 
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of admiration and friendship for Governor 
Smith; George Nelson Peek, farm leader, 
who iooks to Governor Smith for a solution 
of the agrarian problem; and Frank W. 
Murphy, farm leader in Minnesota, for the 
same reason. Frank O. Lowden, former Re- 
publican Governor of Illinois, while bitterly 
dissatisfied with the farm plank in the Re- 
publican platform, will nevertheless remain 
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loyal to Mr. Hoover, despite the hopes of 
the Democrats of gaining his support. The 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, after many turbulent ses- 
sions, decided to remain politically neutral. 

During the heat, both figurative and 
literal, of the campaign, President Cool- 
idge emerged only once from the pine woods 
of Brule, to speak on July 29 at the unveil- 
ing of a monument dedicated tv Colonel Wil- 
liam Colvill, Union hero at Gettysburr. 
National unity and the revival of Southern 
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SOMETHING TO WORRY ABOUT. 
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prosperity were the themes of the Presi- 
dent’s address. Conferences with his possi- 
ble successor to the Presidency began on 
July 16 when Mr. Hoover arrived for a short 
visit at Brule. According to the press, Mr. 
Hoover’s notification speech was the chief 
topic of conversation. The budget was the 
next important subject of discussion at the 
Summer White House. Budget Director 
Lord presented his plans for 1930, which 
were approved by the Chief Executive on 
Aug. 6. With an increase of $500,000,000 
over this year, the Government is planning 
to spend $3,492,000,000 in 1930. 

President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg signed a warrant, on Aug. 4, for the 
arrest of Henry M. Blackmer, who fled to 
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France in 1925 to avoid being questioned by 
the Senate Committee in the Teapot Dome 


investigation. The warrant charges per- 
jury in connection with income tax returns. 
The French Foreign Office, to which the 
request for the extradition of Blackmer 
was referred, was in doubt whether extra- 
dition would be granted, since “perjury” in 
the American sense cannot be applied in 
France to the falsification of income tax 
returns. 

Prominent in Republican circles, and Vice 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Republican National Committee, Roy Owen 
West entered the Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Interior on July 28, succeeding Dr. 
Hubert Work. The selection of Mr. West, a 
Chicago lawyer, came as a surprise. 

With the death on Aug. 8 of George E. 
Brennan, Democratic National Committee- 
man, Illinois lost one of its outstanding po- 
litical figures. Mr. Brennan was a staunch 
supporter of Governor Smith. Another 
prominent Illinois citizen, Representative 
Henry R. Rathbone, since 1922 Republican 
Congressman, died on July 15. 

Those who place a cross below the foun- 
tain appearing on the ballot next November 


4 will be voting for William F. Varney, can- 
didate of the National Prohibition Party. In 
his speech of acceptance on Aug. 9 Mr. Var- 
ney declared that the two major parties had 
betrayed the Eighteenth Amendment and 
that the liquor traffic had assumed enor- 
mous proportions “with the contemptible 
connivance of the Government.” The 
Socialist Party entered the arena with the 
notification speech of its candidate, Norman 
Thomas, on July 18. Charging that both 
Hoover and Smith were unsympathetic to 
labor and interested solely in big business, 
Mr. Thomas minimized the difference 
between the two parties as far as the 
farmers and workers were concerned. The 
notification ceremonies of Vice Presidentia! 
candidates Curtis and Robinson were sched- 
uled for Aug. 17 and 30, respectively. 

With the availability on July 2 of the 
approximate sum of $40,000,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress for the enforcement of 
the Volstead law, a new and nation-wide 
impetus was given to enforcement activi- 
ties. Under the direction of Assistant 
Attorney General Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt seizures of liquor and night club 
raids took place in leading cities including 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, and 


BEGINNING TO GET SOME SERVICE 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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120 customs guards were assigned to pre- 
vent the landing of liquor on New York 
docks. On July 18 Dr. James Doran, Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, announced that 
“Rum Row” of the Atlantic Coast had been 
effectively broken up by the coast patrol. 
Democrats ascribed a political motive to the 
new energy of Federal enforcement authori- 
ties, coming as it did so soon after the 
enforcement plank in the Republican plat- 
form. 

Reports of a survey of church member- 
ship and property in the United States dur- 
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“The Full Dinner Pail Is the Paramount 
Issue.’’—Chairman Work. 
—Dallas (Texas) Morning News 


ing the last ten years reveal that church 
membership has increased appreciably, 
while the value of church property is on the 
decline. The outstanding exception is in the 
Catholic Church, which now owns approxi- 
mately 1,500 more churches than it did ten 
years ago. Catholic membership has in- 
creased by about 3,000,000, while Congre- 
gational members number about 100,000 
more and Northern Baptists an additional 
60,000. 


HILIPPINES—Speaking at the opening 
of the Insular Legislature on July 16, 
Governor General Stimson made a plea for 
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THIS IS GOING TO BE GOOD! 
—Los Angeles Times 


the opening up of the Philippines to Ameri- 
can capital, as am aid in the economic de- 
velopment of the islands. The Governor 
General said in part: 


The imperative need of Philippine in- 
dustry that I see is the large unit, the ma- 
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chinery and equipment that can be worked 
only in large units and the capital to pro- 
vide that machinery and equipment. This 
must be done on a larger scale here if the 
Philippines are to expand in the face of 
world competition. 


As a preliminary to the invitation of 
foreign investments, Governor General 
Stimson advocated the revision of the 
Philippine land laws and those governing 
the creation of corporations, in order that 
they might compare favorably with those 
of the most advanced countries, and thus 
appeal to the possible investor. The speech 
was greeted with general approval, the 
Nationalist Party in power being that which 
favors cooperation with the Governor Gen- 
eral. 

By unanimous vote Manuel Quezon was 
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re-elected President of the Philippine 
Senate, and Manuel Roxas was again chosen 
speaker of the lower house. 


ORTO RICO—The only Dry spots in the 
West Indies, Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, are faced with a Prohibition prob- 
lem. Surrounded as they are by non- 
Prohibition islands, their Dry-enforcement 
officials are at a loss to know how to sup- 
press bootlegging. Both Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands had native rum industries. 
Sugar heads the list of Porto Rican ex- 
ports to the United States during the past 
year. The total value of exports amounted 
to $95,394,550, according to preliminary re- 
ports, showing a decrease of about $2,000,- 
000 below last year. 


The Assassination of President-Elect Obregon 
By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN History, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
CURRENT HIsToRY ASSOCIATE, 


and 


J. LLOYD MECHAM 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


President-elect of Mexico, was assas- 


(5 Preeiden ALVARO OBREGON, 
sinated on the afternoon of July 17 


during a luncheon in his honor at 
a restaurant in the suburb of San Angel, 
twelve miles south of Mexico City. His 
assassin, a young art student named José 
de Leon Toral, gained admission to the 
banquet hall in an assumed réle of political 
cartoonist. While standing behind the 
President-elect with his hat and several 
sketches in his hands, Toral shot down his 
victim with five shots from a pistol which 
he had concealed under his hat. Although 
he was roughly handled by the outraged 
admirers of the murdered statesman, 
calmer counsel prevailed and the assassin 
was turned over to the police. 

The authorities thereupon bent every 
effort to wring from the prisoner a con- 
fession of his motives as well as the names 
of his possible accomplices. At first Toral 


stoutly denied that he had accomplices and 
refused to state his motives. On July 18 
President Calles in a signed statement de- 
clared that the assassin of General Obregon 
admitted that the motive of his crime was 
religious fervor. The President said, too, 
that authorities investigating the crime had 
gained much information “implicating 
directly clerical action.” Toral’s later 
admission that the pistol he used was fur- 
nished him by Manuel Trejo, a Labor 
leader, tended to divert suspicion from the 
clergy to the Laborites as “intellectual 
authors” of the crime. Trejo went into 
hiding immediately after the murder and 
is believed to have made his escape into the 
United States. Toral, however, declined 
to implicate Trejo, and in addition he ex- 
culpated nuns, priests and relatives from 
participation in the assassination. Still 
later it was learned from the prisoner that 
the attack upon General Obregon was sug- 
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THE DECIDING VOTE. 
—Dallas (Texas) Morning News 


gested to him by a nun, Conception Acevedo 


de la Lata, Mother Superior of Espinta 


Santo convent. The nun was consequently 
held as responsible “intellectual author” 
of the crime and was to be tried on the 
charge of being an accomplice before the 
act. On Aug. 9 Prosecuting Attorney Juan 
Correa Nieto ordered the release of fifteen 
nuns who had been arrested at the same 
time as the Mother Superior. 

The Mexican electorate is now faced with 
a situation of the utmost gravity. Article 
85 of the Constitution of 1917 provides that 
“if the President-elect shall fail to present 
himself at the beginning of any constitu- 
tional term * * * the outgoing President 
shall nevertheless vacate office and the 
President ad interim chosen by Congress, 
or in its recess by the Permanent Commit- 
tee [of the Congress] shall forthwith 
assume the executive power.” 

It was expected that the Mexican Con- 
gress on meeting in regular session on 
Sept. 1 would choose a President ad interim 
and issue a call for a Presidential election 
to coincide with the next election for the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1930. The Obre- 
gonistas being the dominant party, it was 
considered certain that the Congress would 
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select either President Calles or Aaron 
Saenz, Governor of Nuevo Leon and cam- 
paign manager for Obregon, as Provisional 
President. According to latest reports, 
President Calles is desirous of retiring at 
the end of his present term. Many are 
inclined to bélieve, however, that President 
Calles is the only one capable of coping 
with the situation left by Obregon’s death, 
and that he must continue in office for two 
years more at least. 

Upon President Calles has devolved the 
difficult task of reconciling the claims of 
bitter partisans which the recent election 
controversies created and which threatened 
to get out of control after the assassination 
of Obregon. After the elections of July 1, 
when organized labor sustained overwhelm- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Obregonistas, 
it was known that the Crom (Mexican 
Regional Confederation of Labor) and its 
leader, Luis Morones, the Minister of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, swore ven- 
geance upon the President-elect, whose re- 
turn to office meant their complete subordi- 
nation in favor of the agrarians. There- 
fore it was suspected from the beginning 
that the Labor Party was one of the “in- 
tellectual authors” of the assassination. 
When it was learned that the assassin se- 
cured his pistol from a member of the 
Labor group, certain Obregonistas were con- 
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vinced that their leader was the victim of 
a Labor conspiracy. Antonio Soto y Gama, 
leader of the radical agrarian group, pub- 
licly denounced Luis Morones and other 
Labor leaders, and asserted that their 
“speeches led a youthful religious fanatic 
to kill the President-elect.” He demanded 
that the Laborites give up their govern- 
mental positions at once to avoid civil war. 
Fearing violence, Sefor Morones resigned 
his position on July 22 and fled to Cuba. 
Several other Labor leaders also resigned. 
After their victory over Morones there 
was grave fear that the radical agrarians 
would put into effect their threats to oust 
from the Government ranks all except 
thoroughgoing Obregon partisans. There 
is grave suspicion that they would have 
taken advantage of the national crisis to 
rid themselves of all political opposition. 
Fortunately, more level-headed leaders of 
the Obregon Party succeeded in curbing the 
radical wing. The announcement of Aaron 
Saenz that he and his group were ready to 
cooperate with Calles toward maintaining 
order and reaching a peaceful solution was 
the principal factor in curbing the radicals 
who were opposed to cooperation. 


The assassination has undoubtedly made 
a solution of the religious question more 
difficult. Notwithstanding Obregon’s dec- 
laration on July 16 that there was likely 
to be no change in the governmental atti- 
tude on the Catholic question, the Vatican 
had unofficial assurances that he was 
anxious to end the religious conflict. It 
was felt in Rome that the assassination 
would necessarily lead to delay in the unof- 
ficial negotiations already under way. The 
Vatican was of the opinion that no crueler 
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blow could have been dealt at Catholic hopes 
in Mexico. President Calles’s statement, 
published immediately after the assassina- 
tion, to the effect that General Obregon 
was the victim of “direct clerical action” 
was premature and ill-considered, for he 
later modified his assertions of clerical 
complicity. The Osservatore Romano, semi- 
official organ of the Vatican, summarizing 
on Aug. 6 the evidence gathered up to that 
time, made the implication that the assas- 
sination was planned by President Calles 
himself, or at least by men or organizations 
very near to him. In another article 
printed in the same journal on Aug. 9 simi- 
lar accusations were again made against 
President Calles and his associates. 


Mexico’s financial advancement, which 
during the first four months of this year 
netted the Government a profit of $2,500,- 
000 (United States currency), is being 
maintained, according to a statement on 
July 26 by Luis Montes de Oca, Finance 
Minister. Sefor Montes de Oca was opti- 
mistic that the assassination of Obregon 
would not prevent the Government’s main- 
taining its pay-as-you-go policy and ful- 
fillment of national obligations. According 
to figures made public by the Bureau of 
National Statistics, during 1927 Mexico sold 
to other nations goods to the value of $313,- 
742,490.50 (United States currency), while 
she purchased commodities worth $173,- 
193,636. The United States sent goods 
worth $38,159,888 to Mexico during the first 
four months of 1928, according to figures 
compiled by the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Mexico. This exportation 
was slightly greater than that for the cor- 
responding period of 1927, 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


eer to a study of Latin-Ameri- 
can budgets which has been issued by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Governments of Central America 
are enjoying a greatly improved financial 


situation: “The prosperity of these coun- 
tries is directly reflected in the marked 
increase in fiscal revenues, particularly in 
the receipts from import and export duties, 
liquor taxes and stamp taxes. In those 
instances in which more effective adminis- 


tration of revenues has coincided with in- 
creased production of commodities, the rev- 
enue collections show extraordinary re- 
sults.” A prime factor contributing to the 
financial improvement has been higher cof- 
fee prices and crops above the average. 
The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment has announced that a contract for 
mail service between the United States and 
Central America has been signed. The 
Pan-American Airways, New York City, 
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received the contract for carrying air mail 
between Key West, Central America and 
the Panama Canal Zone, with stops at vari- 
ous points. Certain Latin-American diplo- 
mats see in this contract a violation of the 
Pan-American Aviation Convention, under 
the terms of which any nation may bar 
airplanes from its fortified areas, provided 
it treats its own civilian nationals and those 
of other countries equally. Thus airplanes 
of other countries should not be barred 
from the Canal Zone, as they in fact are, 
while American commercial planes land 
there. 


ICARAGUA—The rebel leader 

eral Augustino Sandino continued 
during July to elude capture. All efforts 
of the American Marines, numbering 302 
officers and 5,318 enlisted men, to locate 
their crafty quarry have been futile. After 
Sandino’s isolation in the northern part of 
the Department of Jinotega, it is believed 
by Marine officers that he fled across the 
border into Honduras. During the month 
of July nearly 600 ex-rebels surrendered to 
the Marines. For over two months there 
were no contacts between the American 
forces and Sandino’s followers until Aug. 7, 
when one Marine was killed and three 
wounded in a skirmish near Wamblan on 
the Coco River with a remnant of the so- 
called Sandino army. Every city and vil- 
lage in the republic is now occupied by 
Marines, and Marine patrols are keeping 
the principal roads open and free from 
bandit raids. Thus armed resistance to 
the United States in Nicaragua has died 
down and the outlook is bright for an 
orderly election in the Autumn. 

The opposing Presidential candidates at 
the polls next November will be General 
José Maria Moncada, Liberal, and Adolfo 
Benard, Conservative. Although the for- 
mer was selected last May and without 
opposition, the naming of the Conservative 
on July 26 only narrowly avoided a serious 
crisis in the Conservative ranks. General 
Emiliano Chamorro and President Adolfo 
Diaz could not agree in the Conservative 
Convention on May 20 on a candidate and 
the party was split into two factions, with 
two candidates, Dr. Carlos Pasos, the Diaz 
choice, and Vicente Rappaccioli, the Cha- 
morro choice. Refusal of the factions to 
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compromise threw the problem into the 
hands of Brigadier General Frank R. Mc- 
Coy and the Nicaraguan Nationai Board of 
Elections, of which he is the head. Genera! 
McCoy announced on July 9 that neither 
faction of the Conservative Party had 
established its right to be recognized as 
representing the historical Conservative 
Party to the exclusion of the other. At the 
same time the board announced it would 
give sympathetic consideration to any plan 
which would enable the party to participate 
in the election and that it would deal with 
both factions in considering such a plan. 
After several unsuccessful conferences be- 
tween leaders of the rival factions they 
were finally able on July 26 to sink their 
differences and agree upon a candidate in 
whose support they could all unite. Adolfo 
Benard, the candidate of the Conservatives, 
is said to be a “sugar king.” 

General McCoy is rapidly perfecting his 
electoral organization. On July 10 he sent 
out his observers, composed of American 
Army and Marine Corps officers, to the 
various departments to act as department 
chairmen. They will organize staffs toe 
supervise the registration of voters in Sep- 
tember and the elections in November. 
With the arrival on July 16 of Professor 
H. W. Dodds of Princeton and twenty-two 
naval ensigns, General McCoy’s staff of 
observers was complete. Besides the sixty- 
six Americans from the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, many officers and enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps will be assigned. 
to aid in the coming elections. 


Cees suggestion of Secre- 
tary Kellogg was accepted on July 19 
to submit the boundary dispute between 
that country and Honduras to the arbitra- 
tion of the International Central American 
Tribunal. 


ONDURAS — On July 19 the Ameri- 
can Minister in Tegucigalpa, G. T. 
Summerlin, exchanged ratifications with 
the Honduran Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the commercial treaty signed by the two 
Governments in December, 1927. The 
treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate on June 9, 1928. 
The Honduran Government issued a de- 
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cree on July 24 declaring unlawful and 
punishable any activities or written or 
spoken propaganda favorable toward any 
revolutionary movements directed against 
other Central American governments. 


ANAMA—Solicitation by Opposition 

leaders of American intervention in 
the Presidential election on Aug. 5 were 
repulsed by Secretary Kellogg. The Por- 
ristas who espoused the cause of Dr. Jorge 
E. Boyd against Florencio Hermodio Arose- 
mena, the candidate of President Chiari, 
declared that there was justification for 
intervention because of governmental in- 
timidation, fraud and corruption in the 
campaign. They asked that the United 
States exercise its rights under Article 136 
of the Constitution of Panama, which pro- 
vides that the United States has the right 
to intervene at any place in the republic 
for the establishment of the public peace 
and constitutional order. Although Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg did not believe that 
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there was justification for intervention, he 
declared that, should a revolution arise from 
the election, as predicted by some Opposi- 
tion leaders, “the United States would be 
compelled to exercise the power granted 
under the treaty and constitution to main- 
tain order.” On the eve of the election a 
proclamation was issued by the Opposition 
leader, former President Porras, request- 
ing supporters of Dr. Boyd to withdraw 
and not to vote. This request was obeyed, 
and Senor Arosemena was elected. He is 
an engineer by profession. 


.; UBA—President Machado on July 3 
A deposited to the credit of Judge Julian 
Hale of the United States District Court of 
Portland, Me., $150,000 as bond for the 
observance of the Judge’s award as arbiter 
in the eight-year-old claim of W. F. Smith, 
an American, against the Cuban Govern- 
ment. The claim arose out of alleged 
illegal dispossession of property under the 
Menocal Government. 


The Real Situation in Venezuela 
By N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


P. R. Rincones, Consul General of the 

United States of Venezuela, stationed 
at New York. Senor Rincones’s letter in 
full reads as follows: 


A LETTER has been received from Senor 


Professor Cleven in his South American 
news, published in your issue of June, 1928, 
makes some sweeping statements pertain- 
ing to Venezuela that deserve correction. 

He begins his article by speaking of un- 
settled conditions in Venezuela, which in 
fact do not exist. Outside of the traitorous 
uprising which took place on April 7, 1928, 
led by a few minor officers of the Vene- 
zuelan Army garrisoning Caracas, and 
which was suppressed in the promptest and 
most effective fashion, the Republic has 
continued to enjoy complete peace and pros- 
perity. President Gomez in his message to 
Congress on April 21, 1928, said in reference 
to the matter, that it does not affect in the 
slightest manner the good name of the Army 
or its unshakable loyalty to the Government, 
and that it has no bearing upon the good 
sense and love of order of the Venezuelan 


people or upon their complete adhesion to 
the present Administration. Our citizens 
have accustomed themselves to the ways of 
peace, through which they have enjoyed un- 
interrupted prosperity, and they all grate- 
fully acknowledge that such satisfactory 
conditions are the direct outcome of General 
Gomez's ability to maintain public order and 
a judicious and progressive handling of our 
public affairs. 

To demonstrate with only one exam- 
ple how insignificantly these unfortunate 
disorders in Caracas have affected the 
progress of our country, we have only to 
read the figures of Venezuela’s oil produc- 
tion during May of the present year, which 
surpassed all previous records. It amounted 
to 8,784,123 barrels. If unsettled conditions 
prevailed in Venezuela, as Professor Cleven 
states, the foreign companies operating in 
our oil fields would be the first ones to cur- 
tail production. 

Further on in his article your correspond- 
ent makes himself the mouthpiece of 
foolish talk as to the differences between 
President Gémez and his son, General José 
Vicente Gomez. Let us hear what the for- 
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mer said regarding the matter in his mes- 
sage to Congress on April 23, 1928: 

“General José Vicente Gomez, who has 
my entire confidence and paternal love, ac- 
cepted from Congress the nomination of 
Vice President * * * guided solely by high 
considerations prompted by his attachment 
to the political cause that I represent and 
as a proof of affection to me; but now 
realizing that through propaganda the truth 
was being misrepresented, he has notified 
me of his decision to separate himself from 
that office.’’ 


Any impartial student will only see in this 
a patrictic gesture on the part of General 
Gomez and his son, and not a critical situa- 
tion as your correspondent sees it. 

The only thing to be looked for in Vene- 
zuela today is the gathering in the near 
future of an abundant coffee crop which 
will fill to overflowing the pockets of our 
farming element; or our people may be 
looking forward to the opening of a free 
Venezuelan port which will be highly bene- 
ficial to the whole Caribbean trade, or to the 
inauguration of our Farmers’ Bank to 
facilitate our agriculture, or of the Labor 
Bank that will lend money to our wage 
earncrs so that they may own their homes; 
but nd sane person within or without Vene- 
zuela is going to take part in the abortive 
activities of a few self-styled deportees who 
have never been deported and who may go 
to Venezuela any time they wish. 


The statements in the June CurrRENT His- 
TORY on the unsettled conditions in Vene- 
zuela were based upon press reports, upon 


accounts of students and travelers from 
that republic, upon accounts of some of 
those who claim to have been wronged dur- 
ing the present régime, upon the transac- 
tions of the International American Labor 
Conference at Havana, and upon the two 
messages of President Gémez to Congress 
in April of this year. The amount of in- 
formation gleaned from press reports is ad- 
mittedly meagre, owing, no doubt, to the 
rigid censorship of the press maintained by 
the Venezuelan Government. 

For the importance of the two main 
points dealt with by Sr. Rincones, in the 
above letter, namely, the affair of April 
7, 1928, and the rdéle of deportees, the best 
source of information is the two messages 
of President Gémez. Our article in the 
June issue incorporated the ‘parts of the 
annual message of April 21 and the special 
message of April 23 which deal with those 
matters. The reader is kindly requested to 
refer to the June issue and to judge for 
himself of the importance given these two 
matters by the Venezuelan Chief Executive. 
It remains merely to observe that President 
Gémez, devoting about a third of the an- 
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nual message and all of the special mes- 
sage to the affair of April 7, in its several 
phases, was evidently considerably im- 
pressed with it. The drastic measures taken 
by him—the abolition of the office of In- 
spector General of the Army, the position 
held by his son, General José Vicente 
Gémez, and the recommendation by Presi- 
dent Gémez to Congress in the special mes- 
sage to abolish the office of Vice President 
of the Republic, also a position held by this 
same son until after the affair of April 
7—would seem to refute the statements 
made by Sr. Rincones in the above letter. 
Without desiring either to misinterpret the 
real state of affairs in the great Republic 
of Venezuela or to enter into any contro- 
versy with the Consul General of the Re- 
public in New York, the writer may be per- 
mitted to say in all friendliness that the 
early return to the constitutional régime 
with full liberty of press, speech and as- 
semblage and with a due regard for the 
whole program for the welfare of the Vene- 
zuelan people would do much to disarm the 
critics of the present régime in Venezuela. 


RGENTINA—Dr. Francisco Beiro, Vice 
President-elect, died on July 22 in 
Buenos Aires, after an illness of several 
weeks. Dr. Enrique Martinez, recently 
elected Governor of Cordoba, was chosen by 
the Electoral College to succeed him. 
President Marcelo T. Alvear, in his last 
address to Congress, devoted considerable 
space to a review of the more important 
events of his Administration. He dealt 
with the work of the Argentine delegation 
to the Havana Conference, pointing to the 
fact that his country had there declared 
its highest respect for the sovereignty and 
independence of every American nation, and 
that Argentina would tolerate neither tute- 
lage nor interference from foreign coun- 
tries. He also dealt with the work of the 
Argentine delegation to the Commission on 
Security and Public Welfare of the League 
of Nations, declaring that Argentina was 
of the opinion, as expressed at Geneva by 
the head of her delegation, that the Monroe 
Doctrine was merely the pronouncement of 
President Monroe, that it could not be con- 
sidered as a regional doctrine, that it was 
simply a unilateral political declaration of 
the United States, and that it had never 
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been explicitly approved by any of the 
American nations. He emphasized the im- 
portance of the raising of the legations at 
Lima, Mexico City, Montevideo, London, 
Paris and at the Vatican to the rank of em- 
bassies. He declared that the people of Ar- 
gentina had made great progress during the 
past six years in democracy. He was espe- 
cially pleased, he stated, with the orderly 
and peaceful manner in which the recent 
national and provincial elections had beén 
conducted. President Alvear retires from 
the Presidency on Oct. 12. 

The address of the United States Am- 
bassador to Argentina, Robert W. Bliss, at 
the annual banquet of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires has 
been favorably received. Mr. Bliss, in deal- 
ing with the relations between Argentina 
and the United States, declared, among 
other things, that the people of the United 
States respected the intellectual ability of 
the people of Argentina. The work of 
their writers, artists, jurisconsults, novel- 
ists and men of science was held in high 
esteem. He added that it was by such in- 
tellectual leadership that the Argentine Re- 
public had achieved a powerful place among 
the Ibero-American peoples. The banquet 
was .attended by a large number of dis- 
tinguished statesmen, professional men and 
men of the business world. 


B OLIVIA—The prospect of early resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between 


Peru and Chile with a_ settlement in 
sight of the Tacna-Arica controversy, fore- 
shadowed in the exchange of notes between 
Secretary of State Kellogg and Minister of 
Foreign Relations Gamio of Peru of July 
9 and 11 last, has caused a lively interest 
in Bolivia. No single nation outside of 
the two just mentioned has a greater in- 
terest in the matter than Bolivia. Hence 
the declaration of President Leguia of Peru 
that Bolivia did not need a port on the 
Pacific and that the Arica-La Paz railway 
was sufficient for her practical needs caused 
a sensation in Bolivia. There is a large 
and influential party in Bolivia that sin- 
cerely feels that Bolivia has a right to 
participate in any negotiations which af- 
fect the Tacna-Arica controversy, and that 
a settlement which ignores the interests of 
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Bolivia cannot be a satisfactory one. This 
same party feels that it is vital to her to 
have a frontage on the Pacific. In reply 
certain influential papers of Peru declare 
that they fully appreciate the position of 
Bolivia and are in favor of a solution of 
this long-standing controversy which will 
give satisfaction to that Republic. The keen- 
est interest is therefore manifested in the 
new situation and its outcome is awaited 
with unusual concern. 

An impasse has again been reached in the 
negotiations between Bolivia and Paraguay 
over the boundary of the Gran Chaco. 
Sefor José Guggiari, President-elect of 
Paraguay, does not believe that the cessa- 
tion of the negotiations is serious. It cer- 
tainly does not, according to statements 
made by him, mean that the negotiations 
have failed. The commissioners are merely 
seeking new formulas and hope that the 
whole controversy will be solved amicably. 
In the meantime, disconcerting rumors pre- 
vail to the effect that Bolivia is mobilizing 
her military forces on the Gran Chaco 
frontier. These rumors continue to persist 
in spite of official denials of Bolivia to the 
contrary. 


HILE—The visit of the President-elect 

of Paraguay, Senor José Guggiari, to 
Chile has been attended with the usual 
round of ceremonials and pomp customary 
in visits of this kind. The warmth of the 
reception in Chile was distinctly noticeable, 
President Carlos Ibanez being especially 
friendly toward his distinguished gucst. 
The banquet given in honor of Guggiari at 
La Moneda gave opportunity for exchange 
of greetings and formal addresses. Stress 
was laid upon the importance of such visits 
in the development of friendly relations 
between Chile and Paraguay and upon Pan- 
Americanism in general. 


CUADOR—Dr. Isidro Ayora, Provi- 

sional President of Ecuador since 1926, 
has authorized a return to the constitutional 
régime and has issued a decree convoking 
a National Assembly and ordering an elec- 
tion for its members. The election will be - 
held on Aug. 26, 27 and 28. The National 
Assembly will consist of fifty-four members 
and will convene in Quito on Sept. 10. 
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interesting sessions since 19138, Par- 
liament adjourned on Aug. 3 until 

Nov. 6. The King’s speech at prorogation 
mentioned as the important accomplish- 
ments of the session the acceptance by the 
British and Dominion Governments of the 
Kellogg treaty for the renunciation of war; 
the extension of the franchise to women 
upon a basis of equality with men; the ex- 
tension of national health insurance, the 
credit bill for agriculture in England and 
Wales, the stabilization of World War pen- 
sions, and administrative improvements in 
Scotland. Among other features of the ses- 
sion were the rejection by the House of 
Commons of the prayer book revision pro- 
posed by the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Church of England; the resignation of J. H. 
Whitley as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons and the election of Captain E. A. 
Fitzroy as his successor; the introduction 
of Winston Churchill’s far-reaching budget- 
ary scheme for reforming local government 
and relieving industrial depression, and the 
attacks on the Metropolitan Police on ac- 
eount of the Savidge case leading to a par- 
liamentary investigation and the appoint- 
ment of Lord Byng as Commissioner. The 
session was also notable as having been 
essentially one of party politics. Every 
party and every group has been jockeying 
for position in the great political race 
that will culminate in the general election 
which it is universally expected will be 
held in the Summer of 1929. It was in an- 
ticipation of the approaching election that 
the unusually early adjournment was taken. 

Perhaps the most significant of the pre- 
election manoeuvres which gave interest to 
the last weeks of the session was the series 
of exchanges between members of the Bald- 
win Cabinet on the subject of protection. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secre- 
tary, in a speech outside the House defi- 
nitely ranged himself with the aggressive 
protectionist wing of the Conservative 
Party. In the face of Mr. Baldwin’s pre- 
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vious refusal to sanction such a measure, 
he advocated the extension of “safeguard- 
ing” duties to iron and steel, and declared 
that the larger question of protection would 
have to be decided at the coming election. 
Winston Churchill countered with a strong 
free trade speech. Having lost the election 
of 1923 on the protection issue, and being 
pledged not to introduce protective tariff 
measures during this Parliament, the Prime 
Minister sought to prevent a serious cleav- 
age in his party over this issue. On July 
30, however, a group of parliamentary Con- 
servatives said to represent about 200 mem- 
bers, including a number of Ministers, met 
and laid plans to make protection an issue 
in the coming campaign. 

Although not of parliamentary origin, 
the election program of the Labor Party,. 
which was issued July 6 in the form of a 
fifty-page pamphlet entitled Labour and the 
Nation, attracted wide attention throughout 
the country. Proposals of the Socialists 
would create an England almost comparable 
to that visualized in H. G. Wells’s Men 
Like Gods and, in the opinion of Conserva- 
tives, about as easy to attain. The trans- 
formation of “Capitalism into Socialism” by 
peaceful methods is the fundamental] pur- 
pose of the party, declares the foreword, 
written by former Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald. In this process there must 
never be any reduction of wages: “To at- 
tempt to cheapen production by attacking 
the standard of life of the workers of the 
nation is not only disastrous, but highly in- 
jurious to the prosperity of the whole com- 
munity.” 

More concretely, the policy of the Labor 
Party is embodied in sixty-three proposals 
of first-class importance. If given power 
the party will seek, among other things, 
to repeal the Trade Unions act and restore 
the “rights” of the unions; to provide for 
a legal forty-eight-hour week; to extend and 
improve the Factory acts, Mines Regula- 
tion, Minimum Wage and other similar 
acts; to make “adequate provision” for un- 
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employed workers; to withdraw children 
under 15 from the labor market with pro- 
vision of a maintenance allowance; to pro- 
vide for the widows and orphans of the 
veterans of industry; to put coal, transport, 
power and life insurance under national 
control; to transfer all land to public own- 
ership, giving the efficient farmer easy 
credit and security of tenure; to stabilize 
agricultural prices by collective purchase 
and marketing; to regulate the wages and 
hours of agricultural workers; to provide 
houses in plenty at rents within the means 
of the workers; to provide cottage homes 
for the aged; to clear the slums and to pro- 
vide a wide variety of social services for 
their present inhabitants; to revolutionize 
the educational system and make it possi- 
ble for children to proceed from the nursery 
through the universities with State finan- 
cial aid. 

The money to create the Utopia thus out- 
lined is to be secured by an increase of the 
inheritance tax on large estates; by a read- 
justment of the income tax so that the 
larger incomes will pay more and the smaller 
ones less; by a surtax on all land revenues 
of more than £500; and by a reduction of 
«expenditures on armaments. Protective du- 
ties and the taxation of the necessities of 
life are to be abandoned. 

In the generosity and inclusiveness of its 
promises, the Labor Party manifesto out- 
does the famous “Newcastle Programme,” 
which was adopted by the Liberals in 1891 
and which helped to wreck the party when 
it came into power some two years later 
and was unable to carry out the proposals 
so freely made when in opposition. As the 
first manifesto of a major party in the 
coming elections, however, and as a state- 
ment of the aspirations of the majority 
group of British Socialists, the Labor pro- 
gram is of great interest. 
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The most vigorous attacks made by the 
Labor Party, which constitute his Majesty’s 
opposition in the House of Commons, upon 
the Baldwin Government, were leveled at 
the alleged failure of the Conservatives to 
deal satisfactorily with unemployment. 
Ammunition was furnished to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald by the report of the Industrial 
Transference Board issued by the Ministry 
of Labor. This document revealed that 
there were 1,247,000 unemployed workers on 
July 16, nearly 200,000 more than a year 
before. Even more discouraging was the 
conclusion of the board that there is a per- 
manent, unusable surplus of 200,000 miners 
who will have to be transplanted from their 
homes into other localities and established 
in different occupations. Although the re- 
port does not directly urge the emigration 
of these men and their families, it is evi- 
dent that the board believed that their prob- 
lem and the nation’s would be best solved 
by their settlement in the Dominions. Ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister stated that Lord Lovat, Under- 
Secretary for the Dominions, was being sent 
on an imperial mission to endeavor to speed 
up emigration and to appeal to employers 
to hold out a helping hand to the jobless. 
Commenting on the Transference Board re- 
port, Prime Minister Bruce of Australia 
declared: “I unhesitatingly state that my 
greatest desire is for an ever-increasing 
flow of British people into Australia, but 
the flow must be conditioned by the power 
of economic absorption.” Mr. Bruce added 
that he was not prepared for transfer from 
Great Britain to Australia of an unemploy- 
ment problem which Great Britain was un- 
able to solve. A Labor motion censuring 
the Baldwin Government for ineffective- 
ness in solving the unemployment problem 
was overwhelmingly defeated by the Com- 
mons on July 24. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


A USTRALIA—That the self-governing 

Dominions are not absolutely indepen- 
dent of control by the mother country has 
just been strikingly illustrated by the action 
ot Sir W. R. Campion, Governor of Western 
Australia, in reserving for the King’s assent 
the bill passed by the Legislature of that 
State for the purpose of ratifying the finan- 


cial agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States. The Governor General of 
the Commonwealth and the Governors of 
the five other States found no reason for 
not signing similar bills which all the Par- 
liaments had approved. Premier Collier, in 
a statement explaining Sir W. R. Cam- 
pion’s action, said that the latter had acted 
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on the advice of W. F. Sayer, the Solicitor 
General of Western Australia, as the bill 
contained provisions relating to loans and 
sinking funds not contained in the bills 
passed by the other State Parliaments. The 
Premier added that Mr. Sayer had been 
guided by the instructions of the British 
Government to Governors, and also by the 
conditions for the reservation of bills 
agreed to by Western Australia regarding 
British Colonial stock in the act of 1877 
and the Western Australian Trustees (Colo- 
nial Investments) Act of 1900. 


TEW ZEALAND—Prohibition, religious 
~ instruction in the public schools, the 
industrial arbitration law, unemployment 
and the administration of Samoa have been 
the chief subjects of debate in the session 
of the New Zealand Parliament which as- 
sembled on June 28. All of them have been 
discussed from the standpoint of party pol- 
itics and with an eye to the forthcoming 
general election. The chief point of debate 
in connection with religious instruction in 
the national educational system is whether 
there shall be compulsory reading of the 
Bible in the schools, or whether instruction 
in the scriptures shall be given by minis- 
ters of religion under what is known as 
the Nelson system. Fifty years ago the 
principle of “free, compulsory and secular” 
education was established in New Zealand, 
and there is strong feeling that any de- 
parture from it would make the schools the 
battleground of sectarian strife. The ad- 
vocates of Bible reading during school hours 
are said to be strong enough, however, to 
make the question an important issue in 
the election in case they lose their parlia- 
mentary fight. 

In regard to Prohibition the following 
proposals have been under discussion: to ex- 
tend the interval between national polls on 
the question from three to six years; to re- 
move the option of voting for State pur- 
chase of the liquor business from the ballot, 
leaving the voter simply a choice between 
Prohibition and the present system of 
licensed sale; to require a minimum vote of 
5 per cent. to carry Prohibition. 


J NDIA—Those Indians who desire to co- 
- operate with the Simon Commission have 
expressed much satisfaction with the 
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changes in procedure which were announced 
late in June. On Feb. 6, Sir John Simon, 
Chairman of the investigating body, invited 
committees representing the Indian Pro- 
vincial Legislatures to collaborate with the 
British body in joint free conferences. He 
reserved, however, the right to examine wit- 
nesses and documents in camera separately 
from the Indian committees, and offered 
the latter the same privilege. The chief 
reason for the suggesting of this procedure 
was that during former investigations the 
representatives of the depressed classes in 
Southern India had refused to appear 
before any committee upon which Brah- 
mins sat. As the result of negotia- 
tions with the cooperation committee 
elected by the Punjab Legislative Council 
the Simon Commission decided to forego 
their right to examine witnesses and docu- 
ments at separate sittings. On Aug. 3, the 
Bombay Legislative Council decided, by 64 
to 40 votes, to appoint a committee to co- 
operate with the Simon committee when it 
takes evidence in the Bombay presidency. . 

Important recommendations and sugges- 
ticns for the development of agriculture in 


India were made in the report of the Royal 
Commission on that subject issued at the 


end of June. Urgent need for the creation 
of an Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search with a capital of £370,000, and the 
improvement of the quality of Indian cattle 
are especially emphasized. 

Negotiations which may have a far- 
reaching effect upon the destiny of India 
and the British Empire were begun July 
25 in London when twelve of the most im- 
portant rulers of the native Indian States 
entered into conference with the Secretary 
of State for India and the Indian States 
Committee. It is understood that the 
Princes, who represent the rulers over more 
than 675,267 square miles of territory and 
a population of 70,000,000 people within the 
Indian subcontinent, are seeking an entire 
reorganization of the relations between 
Great Britain, the Government ‘of India 
and their own “independent” States. Pro- 
fessor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, one of 
the best informed Englishmen in India, has 
stated that the Princes wish to create in 
India a federation in which each State, in- 
cluding British India, will find a place and 
be assured of its independence. 
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assumed the centre of the stage in 

France following the completion of the 
immediate domestic task—stabilization of 
the franc—by the new Parliament under the 
leadership of the Poincaré Ministry. Par- 
liament adjourned on July 9 until the Au- 
tumn, having in its brief life of about six 
weeks solved the most pressing financial 
problem facing France and having made a 
start toward the solution of a hitherto 
somewhat neglected aspect of its rehabili- 
tation program by the enactment of the 
Loucheur Housing bill, introduced by the 
Minister of Labor, which provides for Gov- 
ernment aid in the construction of new 
dwellings for sale and for rent. The clos- 
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ing moments of the Chamber were enlivened 
by a verbal passage at arms between the 


Premier and a young radical Deputy, M. 
Bergery, son-in-law of the former Soviet 
Commissar, Krassin. M. Bergery, speak- 
ing of the proposed stabilization loan to 
Rumania, in which France is reported as 
intending to participate, demanded assur- 
ances that France would not undertake the 
loan during the suspension of the Chamber 
without the cooperation of other countries 
and without protecting the interests of 
French industry. M. Poincaré charged that 
M. Bergery’s remarks were inspired by the 
Rumanian Opposition Party, and somewhat 
tartly added: “I know you, and I know 
what your motives are. As always, you are 
distorting the truth.” M. Bergery then 
demanded the withdrawal of the Premier’s 
remarks, to which M. Poincaré replied: “I 
withdraw nothing, and I await your sec- 
onds.” For a time there were expectations 
that the political head of the State might 
be involved in a duel; but after allowing 
the twenty-four hours fixed by the “code 
of honor” as a limit for the issuance of 
a challenge to elapse, M. Bergery wrote the 
Premier, declining to “make himself ridicu- 


lous” by sending a challenge, and attempt- 
ing to continue the controversy by an ex- 
change of letters in the press. This M. 
Poincaré declined to do. M. Bergery stil! 
has open to him the possibility of reviving 
the controversy by an interpellation when 
the Chamber reassembles. 

During the session foreign affairs had 
been somewhat in the background. Though 
M. Briand had been ill, the absence of in- 
ternational questions from Parliamentary 
discussions was not due to this, but to the 
fact that most of these questions were in 
the discussion stage in the various chancel- 
leries, and Parliament heard of them only 
in the reports made by M. Briand to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Since adjourn- 
ment the course of diplomatic negotiation 
seems to have been speeded up. Two not- 
able treaties have reached the point of for- 
mal signature, one having already been 
signed, while the other will have been 
signed by the time this summary appears. 

The first of these treaties is the Tangier 
accord, which was formally signed at Paris 
on July 25 by the representatives of France, 
Spain, Italy and Great Britain. Previous 
negotiations had brought France and 
Spain into agreement on fundamental mat- 
ters; the accord extended this agreement, 
somewhat modified, to meet the wishes of 
Italy and Great Britain. The agreement 
will now be submitted to other European 
countries and the United States for their 
participation. By the terms of the accord 
Spain obtains control of the policing of 
Tangier and the international zone sur- 
rounding the city, and Italy is given in- 
creased representation in the Municipal 
Council and in the courts. The Inspector 
of Police and the Commander of the Gen- 
darmerie are to have French assistants. 
Italy especially rejoiced over the conclusion 
of the treaty. Negotiations were begun in 
1920 between France, England and Spain 
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over a new international régime at Tan- 
gier. Italy had no standing there, and 
in the settlement reached in 1923 Italy was 
not included. Mussolini, however, continued 
to insist on Italy’s right to intervene in 
questions affecting the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean. That Italy had some 
show of reason in her claim in the Tangier 
matter could not well be denied, in view of 
the large Italian colony there. Spain and 
England were willing to admit Mussolini’s 
claim, and when France finally gave hex 
assent the way was open for settlement. 
As a matter of fact, Italy received almost 
all she asked. 

Even greater interest attaches to the fact 
that the multilateral treaty for the out- 
lawry of war has been accepted by fifteen 
nations to which it was submitted. Al- 
though the treaty is discussed in detail 
elsewhere in this issue, French participa- 
tion in its authorship may well be stressed, 
not only because the original suggestion 
came from M. Briand, in a statement given 
to the press on April 6, 1927, the tenth an- 
niversary of the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, but because— 


without minimizing the participation of 
others—these two nations have taken the 
leading réles in the negotiations leading up 


to the acceptance of the treaty. If the 
treaty is effective as a preventive of war, 
major credit for a constructive piece of 
statesmanship must go to the two men 
whose names are indissolubly linked with 
the negotiations—Briand and Kellogg. Nor 
has M. Briand lacked the strong support of 
his chief, M. Poincaré. Speaking at the 
Independence Day banquet of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris on July 4, 
M. Poincaré referred to the collaboration 
of the two countries with every evidence of 
genuine feeling. Indeed, M. Poincaré’s 
critics see in his present attitude a com- 
plete reversal of opinion. Once a strong op- 
ponent of rapprochement with Germany, M. 
Poincaré, they say, is rapidly coming around 
to a point of view identical with that of M. 
Briand; he is apparently in favor of the 
commercialization of the German repara- 
tions debt, as against a former attitude of 
demanding the last sou, an attitude which 
probably means the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land as soon as debt adjustments have been 
made. If such a complete change of mind 
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has taken place it is at once an indication 
of the extraordinary influence that the 
members of the Cabinet have exerted on 
each other—in this case MM. Briand and 
Herriot are probably the sources of the in- 
fluence—and of statesmanlike vision and 
breadth of view on the part of the Premier 
himself. If, as his enemies still insist, 
Poincaré’s policy in 1914 was provocative 
of the World War when it was within his 
power to have avoided it, certainly he makes 
amends, if any are necessary, by his present 
stand not only on world peace but on the 
treatment to be accorded to France’s tra- 
ditional enemy. 

Evidences are not lacking that a solution 
of Franco-German difficulties is now only 
a matter of time and continued good-will. 
In a speech at the German press exhibit in 
Cologne on Aug. 3—the fourteenth anniver- 
sary of the German declaration of war 
against France—M. Herriot, Minister of 
Education in the Poincaré Cabinet, said: 
“France may be counted upon to be true to 
her traditions. She will welcome every 
honest move toward conciliation as a step 
toward peace, which is the greatest wish 
of the French people. * * * Though it 
will require a continued campaign against 
skepticism, derision, ignorance and renewed 
attacks by the adherents of force, the 
masses finally will hail with gratitude the 
men of any nationality who bring them 
peace for their work and for the lives of 
their children.” 

The movement for rapprochement seems 
however, to have had a temporary setback 
during the last month in two respects. The 
first is French concern over the strong 
desire for “Anschluss,” or union of Austria 
and Germany, manifested during the cele- 
bration of the Schubert Centenary at 
Vienna, July 19-23. The Paris press mani- 
fested alarm, and the French Minister at 
Vienna declined an invitation to attend the 
celebration. The second contretemps was 
the so-called “Landau case,” which arose 
under the following circumstances: A 
French military court in Landau, a city in 
the Rhineland, condemned in absentia three 
Germans who had hauled down a French 
flag at the officers’ casino in Zweibrucken, 
inflicting a sentence of five years’ impris- 
onment. As the offenders were not in 
French custody, being in unoccupied Ger- 
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man territory, the occupation authorities 
demanded their extradition to the Rhine- 
land. Under German law no one can be 
sentenced in absentia for grave crime, nor 
can a German be delivered to a foreign 
Government for punishment; but the last 
provision is abrogated by the Versailles 
Treaty and the Rhineland occupation agree~ 
ment, and the French court-martial, of 
course, functioned under French military 
law. The two Foreign Offices were able 
to adjust the matter, and the extradition 
demand was withdrawn, but not without at- 
tracting attention again to the unpleasant 
potentialities of military occupation, and 
to the German discomfort under the anoma- 
lous conditions prevailing in part of the 
German territory. The trial of German 
citizens before French courts, the occasional 
outcroppings of the militaristic spirit which 
are almost impossible to restrain, and the 
presence of black troops in the occupational 
force, are among German criticisms of the 
occupation. 

Counterbalancing these obstacles is the 
presence of Mueller and Stresemann on the 
one hand and of Poincaré and Briand on the 
other, in the key positions; nor are such 
minor episodes as the recent visit to Paris 
of the old German cabman, Hartmann, and 
the return visit to Berlin of an ancient 
French automobile, christened “Locarno,” 
which arrived in Berlin on Bastille Day, 
July 14, entirely without significance, be- 
cause of the popular interest in friendly in- 
terchange that they evoked, if nothing 
more. Announcement that the Comédie 
Francaise has accepted, with the formal ap- 
proval of the French Cabinet, Max Rein- 
hardt’s invitation to play in Berlin in Sep- 
tember—its first visit since 1913—parallels 
the recent revival of German opera in 
Paris. All these things help to build up the 
“spirit of Locarno,” of which Briand and 
Stresemann are such notable exemplars. 

Of more definite significance is the re- 
ported intention of M. Briand to bring 
about the evacuation of the second Rhine- 
land zone—the territory about Coblenz—be- 
fore the end of the year, though the evacu- 
ation is not due under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles until early in 1930. 
Though this would leave the third zone 
(Mainz) still under French occupation, it 
would be a gesture of good-will that would 
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probably do much to bring nearer the final 
friendly settlement for which the whole 
world now hopes. : 

Closer relations between France and 
Spain are indicated not only by the Tangier 
accord, already mentioned, but also by re- 
ported conversations between President 
Doumergue and Foreign Minister Briand, 
representing France, and King Alfonso 
XIII and Premier Primo de Rivera, repre- 
senting Spain, on the occasion of the open- 
ing on July 18 of the great Samport tunnel 
through the Pyrenees, linking the French 
Province of Béarn with the Spanish Prov- 
ince of Aragon, the city of Pau with the city 
of Zaragoza. The main tunnel is five miles 
long and one section of the railroad twenty 
miles long has sixteen tunnels and twelve 
bridges. The railroad, which is electrically 
operated, is an engineering accomplishment 
of a high order. It will shorten by four 
hours the journey from Paris to Madrid. 
Its political significance lies not only in 
the advantages of easier communication, but 
in the conversations already mentioned, 
which are reported as the beginning of a 
“defensive entente”’ between Spain and 
France, which will permit the transporta- 
tion in time of war of French troops from 
Africa through Spanish Morocco, across the 
narrow Straits of Gibraltar and thence by 
rail to France, eliminating a rather long 
sea journey from Algiers to Marseilles with 
the attendant dangers of torpedo attacks on 
transports. Seven alleged anarchists were 
arrested by the French Government on July 
21, charged with plotting to assassinate 
King Alfonso at the opening exercises of 
the tunnel. 

France’s own disturbers, the Commu- 
nists, have been active in recent weeks. 
During the last week of July riots occurred 
in Limoges and Troyes, due to attempts to 
storm jails in which convicted Communists 
were imprisoned. In the first case the po- 
lice had the assistance of mounted police, 
in the second of fire hose, in quelling the 
disorder. Another Communist demonstration 
took place on Aug. 5 at Ivry, just outside 
the south wall of Paris, in defiance of po- 
lice orders forbidding the meeting. More 
than 1,000 persons were arrested on this 
occasion, and both mounted police (3,500 in 
number) and fire hose were found useful. 
The Communist Deputy Mayor of Ivry was 
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later arrested charged with striking a po- 
liceman. Ten aliens were deported. 

On July 17 three of the Alsatian auton- 
omists, Rossé, Schall and Fasshauer, were 
pardoned by President Doumergue. The 
other prisoner, Ricklin, who like Rossé was 
recently elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, was not pardoned, because his case has 
been appealed. 

On July 7 a statue of Marshal Foch was 
unveiled at Cassel in the presence of the 
great Allied leader himself. 

Because of the scandals attending the 
granting of divorces to Americans in Paris, 
the French capital will probably cease to 
be the mecca of wealthy Americans in 
search of obliging Judges. Several French 
lawyers and court attachés are to face 
charges, and certain American lawyers res- 
ident in Paris have been severely criticized. 
The American Bar Association appears to 
be in complete sympathy with the attitude 
of the French Ministry of Justice and the 
leaders of the French bar. 


ELGIUM—tThe Belgian Chamber of 


Commerce has been having exciting ses- 


sions in recent weeks in connection with the 
Military bill, the linguistic question and the 
amnesty problem. Obstructionist tactics in 
opposition to the Army bill, in which the 
Socialists have worked against the govern- 
mental proposals, insisting on a further 
reduction in the present limited military 
training and upon division of the army into 
two linguistic groups—F rench-speaking and 
Flemish-speaking-—have prevented any real 
accomplishment. On July 26 a Communist 
Deputy and his supporters in the gallery 
showered the members of the Chamber with 
Communist pamphlets; five persons were 
arrested. On Aug. 2, the President of the 
Chamber, M. Brunet, resigned both as 
Speaker and as Deputy, after failing to in- 
duce his own party, the Socialists, to aban- 
don obstructionism. It was expected that 
he would be succeeded by M. Poullet, a for- 
mer President of the Chamber. Unless the 
crisis caused by the Army bill is settled, the 
Chamber faces dissolution and a new elec- 
tion this Fall, instead of in May, 1929, 
when the term would naturally end. 

On July 6 M. Hymans, the Foreign Min- 
ister, in a notable address, dealt with the 
problem of the navigation of the Scheldt, 
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which is still pending between Holland and 
Belgium. He repeated the statement made 
some months ago that he hoped that an 
agreement could be reached before the elec- 
tions of 1929. He declared that the object 
of Belgium was to provide Antwerp with 
indispensable guarantees. The harbor of 
Antwerp is one of the best in the world, he 
said, but it can be developed only if it is 
provided with ready communication both 
with the Rhine and the ocean. In both 
these directions its approaches lie in for- 
eign territory. The situation is complicated 
by the fact that the foreign country (Hol- 
land) is interested in its own port, Rotter- 
dam, a rival of Antwerp. 

The Antwerp dockers’ strike was settled 
after two weeks’ partial tie-up of the port. 

The mystery surrounding the disappear- 
ance of Captain Alfred Loewenstein, the 
Monte Cristo-like Belgian financier, was 
solved by the finding of Loewenstein’s body 
in the English Channel on July 19. He had 
disappeared during a flight from London 
to Brussels early in July, and numerous - 
rumors were current as to the explanation 
of his sudden dropping from sight. An 
autopsy showed that he had not been the 
victim of foul play or of poison, as had been 
suggested. Injuries on his body were due 
to his fall from a great height. Color was 
lent to the suicide theory by a report that 
Swiss physicians had discovered a brain 
lesion this year, and that knowledge of this 
condition may have driven the banker to 
suicide. He was buried at Brussels on 
July 23. 

Echoes of the discussion over the inscrip- 
tion planned for the Louvain Library, dedi- 
cated on July 4, are still heard. On July 
16 a workman, Felix Morren, destroyed 160 
small pillars on the now historic balcony 
as a protest against the failure to use the 
Warren inscription. It was believed that he 
was bribed by enemies of Mgr. Ladeuze, the 
rector. On July 17 police guards were 
placed about the library. On July 25 Whit- 
ney Warren, the American architect, en- 
tered suit against the university for viola- 
tion of contract, and artistic rights in con- 
nection with the forbidden inscription, ask- 
ing a court order for the restoration of the 
balustrade designed by him and personal 
damages to the extent of approximately 
$55,000. 
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July 3 to hear the program of the 

seventeenth Ministry that has been 
formed since the establishment of Repub- 
lican Germany. 

After having affirmed that the republic 
was “secure and unshakable,” Dr. Mueller, 
the new Chancellor, turned immediately to 
those questions in which he is assured the 
support of every party. Germany’s foreign 
policy, he said, would continue on its pres- 
ent lines, and would aim at a friendly un- 
derstanding with the nations of the world. 
Foremost among the difficulties which the 
Reich faced were the questions of the Rhine- 
land and the Saar. With the unanimous 


1 wees elected Reichstag met on 


support of the nation, the Government was 
convinced, he said, of its claim to the im- 
‘mediate freeing of these territories. Though 
only eighteen months remained until the 


final date (1930) foreseen by the Treaty of 
Versailles for the evacuation of the Second 
Zone of Occupation, if the question were 
solved merely by the lapse of time, a great 
opportunity to promote the policy of under- 
standing would be lost, he asserted, and it 
was to be hoped that the occupying Powers 
would adopt this view. 

The Chancellor reaffirmed Germany’s 
loyalty to the League of Nations and said 
that the question of general disarmament 
stood in the forefront of the League’s prob- 
lems. Germany’s disarmament, he declared, 
was complete, and no State had done as 
much for this cause. Germany had been 
the first State unreservedly to accept the 
proposal of the United States for the re- 
nunciation of war, and would do everything 
possible to further that great conception. 
All this gave the Reich the right energeti- 
cally to demand that general disarmament 
should now be effectively carried out. A 
situation, he went on to say, in which a 
great country like Germany stood disarmed 
among States armed to the teeth was an 

impossible one to prolong. 


Referring to the reparation question, the 
Dawes plan, he stated, had worked smoothly 
and had been loyally carried out by Ger- 
many. The experts themselves had foreseen 
the possibility of a final settlement, and 
the conditions for this now existed. The 
moment for its conclusion could not yet be 
clearly seen, but the interested parties 
might be convinced that an early settlement 
was not only desirable, but possible, and 
Germany, he said, stood ready to cooperate 
in every way. 

In internal affairs Herr Mueller’s speech 
had little that aroused either enthusiasm 
or anger. Referring to the growing power 
of cartels, trusts and similar organizations, 
the Chancellor said that if the spontaneous 
will to cooperate with the Government and 
to enable it to inquire into their activities 
were not forthcoming, legislation would be 
introduced to give the Government the nec- 
essary powers. The Government, he said, 
would ratify the Washington eight-hour con- 
vention, and the proposal, passed by the 
Reichsrat, to make Alug. 11 “Republican 
Constitution Day,” would receive careful 
consideration. The Government, he said, 
would examine the question of electoral re- 
form with the idea of bringing Deputies 
into closer touch with their constituencies 
while preserving proportional representa- 
tion. 

The Reichswehr, the Chancellor said, must 
have its roots in public confidence, which 
could be won and maintained only by loyalty 
to the Fatherland and political impartiality. 
The Government would give the Reichswehr 
all necessary support within the limits of 
the treaty obligations and of financial re- 
sources. 

The Reichstag would have to complete 
the reform of the Penal Code and to decide 
the question of the abolition of the death 
penalty; meanwhile, the Government would 
suggest to the States that capital sentences 
should not be carried out pending a final 
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decision. He urged the House to agree 
upon the question of an amnesty for crimes 
committed in times of great political ex- 
citement and from political motives. 

The question of a reduction in taxation, 
especially for the middle and lower classes, 
would, he assured the Deputies, receive 
earnest attention, but depended upon the 
further development of industrial conditions 
and of the national finances. A reduction 
of taxation on incomes up to 8,000 marks, 
he thought, might be possible, as the recent 
revenue from this source made it seem prob- 
able that the legal maximum would be 
passed. From the standpoint of expendi- 
tures, he urged that rigorous economy be 
practiced, that the loan policy would have 
to be carefully watched, and foreign loans 
in the future would still be desirable only 
if they were for productive purposes and 
economically justifiable. 

The Chancellor adroitly avoided the 
school question, which caused the resign- 
tion of the previous Government and which 
contains the chief points of dispute between 
the Catholic Centrists and the agnostic So- 
cialists. Herr Mueller in conclusion ap- 


pealed for an end to the “period of crises” 
and for the stabilization of the political sit- 
uation, so that the whole energy of the Gov: 
ernment could be devoted to carrying out 


the tasks outlined in its program. The 
speech was occasionally interrupted by 
ironical Communist exclamations, but was 
cheered on its conclusion by the Socialists 
and other parties. 

Following a noisy two-day debate, the 
Reichstag voted approval 261 to 134. This 
nearly 2-to-1 verdict warrants the assump- 
tion that in the course of a few months the 
Cabinet of Personalities will be metamor- 
phosed into a grand coalition, in which 
event Germany will undoubtedly have its 
most stable government since the German 
revolution. Incidentally, a Fascist Deputy, 
Gregor Strasser, a Silesian druggist, was 
expelled from the Chamber during the de- 
bate for saying: “It is a shame for Ger- 
many that a negroid Jew, born in East 
Galicia, is a Cabinet Minister.” His refer- 
ence was to Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, Minister 
of Finance. 

During the short interval prior to its ad- 
journment on July 13 until late Autumn, 
_the Reichstag indicated its willingness to 
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initiate the Government’s program by 
adopting three of its proposals. Chief 
among these, perhaps, was the passage of 
the Amnesty bill, which remitted sentences 
for between four and five thousand persons 
serving prison terms for political crimes. 
Among those benefiting directly by the 
passage of the bill was Max Holz, radical 
leader. Holz served in the front lines dur- 
ing the entire war. When he returned to 
his home in Saxony he found his business 
gone and, instead of the prosperous burger 
he was before the war, he became a mem- 
ber of the vast army of unemployed, with- 
out means to supply food to his wife and 
child. During the Kapp Putsch, which was 
an effort by reactionaries to restore the 
monarchy in 1921, Holz organized a regi- 
ment among the unemployed, and as leader 
of this armed mob requisitioned automo- 
biles, money and food for his followers. San- 
gerhausen and Eisleben were once under his 
control, and he allowed none to cross his 
frontiers without a red pass signed by him- 
self. When these bands were dispersed and 
order restored Holz was tried and found 
guilty of killing a farmer, also of treason, 


Poland: ‘‘Yes, Brother France, the 
boundary of Poland is not the Vistula, but 
the Rhine.’ [Poland is against the evacua- 
tion of the Rhine.] 

—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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oppression, robbery and other crimes, and 
was sentenced to death, which sentence was 
later commuted to life imprisonment. Holz’s 
strong personality and intelligence attracted 
country-wide attention during his trial, and 
the Communists, desiring to have a martyr 
for political purposes, took up his cause. 
The Liberals followed their lead, and con- 
sequently incessant agitation to free the 
imprisoned man was carried on. 

A second measure carried through by the 
Mueller Government and which immediately 
met with a favorable response from the 
electorate, was a 25 per cent. reduction of 
taxes on wages and incomes up to a certain 
limit. 

The proposal that Aug. 11 be made a na- 
tional holiday, to be known as Constitution 
Day, and that the Central Government be 
given power to require all communities in 
the Reich to decorate their public buildings 
with flags and also to require appropriate 
exercises in the public schools on that day, 
was hotly debated by the Reichsrat, to 
which it was referred. The vote was 47 for 
the holiday and 19 against it, with two 
States refraining from voting. In the oppo- 
sition were Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and the 


Prussian provinces of East Prussia, Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania and Lower Silesia. Ba- 
varia and Wiirttemberg are strongly for 
State rights; the four Prussian provinces 
were probably influenced by Nationalist 
Party feeling against the Republican Con- 


stitution. Upper Silesia and Oldenburg de- 
clined to vote. 

The position of the opposition was stated 
by one of the representatives of the Ba- 
varian Government, Dr. von Preger. He 
said that his Government could not admit 
that the Constitution permitted the designa- 
tion of Aug. 11 as a universal holiday. Fed- 
eral law would thus overrule State law. 
Bavaria considered the details of the act 
as an invasion of State sovereignty. The 
Prussian Government fathered the Constitu- 
tion Day proposal, which had been endorsed 
by the committee of fourteen States. In so 
far, therefore, as the conflict over honor- 
ing the Constitution involved a test between 
nationalistic sentiment, on the one hand, 
and particularly an anti-Constitution senti- 
ment, on the other, nationalism scored a 
victory, coinciding with the recent victory 
of republicanism at the polls over the anti- 
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republican elements. The question whether 
the holiday law, in fact, amended the Con- 
stitution and therefore required a two-thirds 
majority was also settled; the vote that it 
did was 52 against 11, Bavaria alone sup- 
porting the latter. Wiirttemberg, with four 
contention votes, and Oldenburg with one 
vote, were not recorded. Final disposition 
of the question will be made by the Reichs- 
tag when it reassembles. 

The new Government saved itself from 
embarrassment by shifting to the shoulders 
of the Arbitration Court the responsibility 
of raising railroad rates, as recommended 
by Commissioner Leverve of the German 
railroads and supported by S. Parker Gil- 
bert of the Reparations Commission, ov 
leaving them unchanged, as desired by the 
Government. 

The determination of the new Govern- 
ment to save money was manifested on July 
23 by the official announcement that the 
annual army and navy manoeuvres would 
be omitted this year. The statement de- 
clared that the present condition of the 
nation’s finances does not permit wasteful 
expenses of such a kind, but that the exer- 
cises may take place later when the finan- 
cial condition has improved. 

The Tdgliche Rundschau, which was gen- 
erally held to represent the People’s Party, 
of which Herr Stresemann is the leader, 
and was often thought to speak authorita- 
tively on foreign affairs, has ceased publi- 
cation. Readers were invited to transfer 
their subscriptions to the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, which now stands nearer to 
the People’s Party than any other. Unless 
the Tégliche Rundschau resumes publica- 
tion one of the few remaining independent 
political organs in German journalism will 
have disappeared. Nearly all the remain- 
ing journals are the children of great news- 
paper trusts, the organs of powerful polit- 
ical parties, or the instruments of important 
financial interests. 


USTRIA—The events leading up to the 

‘resumption of full diplomatic relations 
between Austria and Italy, broken off be- 
cause of a diplomatic clash over South 
Tyrol on July 6, when Signor Auriti, the 
Italian Minister, resumed his post in Vienna 
after a four months’ absence in Rome, are 
described elsewhere in this issue. New 
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trouble began to brew, however, with the 
publication of Dr. Seipel’s note to Mussolini, 
virtually renouncing Austria’s claims to the 
Upper Adige, except on a cultural basis. 
This note was greeted by an outburst of in- 
dignation from the Austrian press. Among 
the headlines used were: “Seipel Kneels 
Before Mussolini and Licks Italy’s Boots,” 
“Austria’s Ignominious Surrender,” “Seipel 
Makes Strategical Retreat” and “Seipel 
Begs Italy’s Forgiveness.” The only news- 
paper containing an indulgent note was 
the Neue Freipresse, which said that the 
Chancellor was forced to make terms with 
Premier Mussolini because the relations be- 
tween the two countries after the with- 
drawal of the Italian Minister to Austria 
contained an element of real war. “It 
would be quite ridiculous for poor dismem- 
bered Austria, with 6,000,000 inhabitants,” 
it is said, “to challenge a mighty Power and 
great State like Italy which could crush the 
dwarfed Austrian republic overnight.” Bit- 


ter disappointment and criticism were ex- 
pressed in the Austrian South Tyrol, where 
the newspapers and even some local offi- 
cials deplored the Chancellor’s action in 
what they regarded as throwing away the 


last chance of the Austrian and German 
residents of the Tyrol to obtain the right 
to use their own language in their schools, 
churches and commercial life. Speaking 
before the Executive Committee of the Aus- 
trian Parliament on July 11, Dr. Seipel ad- 
mitted that further negotiations relating to 
the Tyrolese question were under way be- 
tween Austria and Italy. 

Propaganda for the promotion of an at- 
mosphere suitable to ultimate political 
union between Austria and Germany 
reached a climax during the Congress 
of the Singing Societies which convened 
in Vienna July 19 and at an Austrian 
gathering at Graz on July 24. The latter 
meeting, attended by approximately 30,000 
persons, was addressed by Herr Loebe, 
President of the German Reichstag. After 
declaring that the German peoples had no 
intention to resort to force to obtain union, 
he proposed, however, that all present take 
oath never to rest till union was effected 
by gradual stages. He said the two coun- 
tries would promote economic, cultural and 
legalization measures until union existed in 
fact, if not in name, so that Premier Poin- 
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caré of France would be compelled to say 
to Foreign Minister Benés of Czechoslo- 
vakia: “It is of no use longer to oppose 
union, because the so-called frontiers are 
really only an illusion.” 

Although struggling with an unfavorable 
balance of trade and an inadequate domes- 
tic market, the Austrian republic has, nev- 
ertheless, been able to maintain a balanced 
budget, and there has been slow improve- 
ment in industrial activity during the last 
six months. A factor of first importance 
in this improvement is the decline of unem- 
ployment. Despite the introduction of some 
30,000 machines of a definite labor-saving 
character in 1927, unemployment this year 
was considerably less than a year ago, and 
in the middle of June amounted to 124,000 
out of a population of 6,000,000, as against 
about 170,000 a year ago. 


J OLLAND—Americans, as well as others 

interested in the problems of nation- 
alism, are giving increasing attention to the 
Frisian movement. The Frisians, one of 
the oldest races in Europe, live in the Dutch 
Province of Friesland, and in North and 
East Friesland in Germany. While the 
Frisians do not seek political autonomy, they 
are anxious to be autonomous culturally. 
To this end they want their language to 
have the same privileges as the Dutch; that 
it be taught in all the schools of Friesland 
and that at least one chair for Frisian phi- 
lology be established at a Dutch university. 
The Frisians refuse to be called either Hel- 
landers or Germans. A Pan-Frisian Con- 
gress, which meets in different sections of 
Friesland and which is attended by dele- 
gates from every territory populated by 
Frisians, is a clearing house for Frisian na- 
tionalism. 

Various Frisian organizations arrange 
for teaching children the native language, 
this teaching being subsidized by the Pro- 
visional States of Friesland. The appropria- 
tion this year was increased considerably 
and plans made for courses for teachers, 
for those in training as teachers, for gym- 
nasia and high schools and for children 
in primary schools, as well as Summer va- 
cation courses. Frisian literature also has 
revived within the past few years, poets 
and other writers having appeared while 
sales of Frisian books are increasing. 
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HE tension between Italy and Aus- 
a tria over the Upper Adige (the 

Southern Tyrol), which became es- 
pecially acute last March, concerning the 
treatment by the Italian Government of 
the German population of the _ region, 
seemed for a time to be somewhat les- 
sened. It was relieved early in July, it 
was reported from Rome, at least as far 
as official diplomatic relations are in- 
volved, by the assurance of Chancellor 
Seipel that he was concerned only with 
the cultural aspects of the situation, and 
that it was no part of his policy to in- 
terfere with Italy’s internal affairs. 
Whereupon Premier Mussolini ordered 
Signor Auriti, the Italian Minister at 
Vienna, to resume his post. The crux of 
the matter, however, is precisely this 
question whether the cultural rights of 
these minorities are under the sole juris- 
diction of Italy, or whether morally, if not 


legally, they are the concern of the rest 
of the world. 


The diplomatic formula _ settled the 
special phase of the matter at issue, but 
the intense feeling over the fundamental 
question was evident a few days later 
when the dedication by the Italian Gov- 
ernment of a war monument at Bolzano 
was met by an outburst of anti-Italian 
sentiment. This monument was erected at 
a point overlooking Italy’s new Austrian 
frontier. Its erection was announced by 
Premier Mussolini in the Chamber over 
two years ago in a speech in which he 
attacked Italy’s German neighbors for al- 
leged interference in favor of German ra- 
cial minorities. On July 12 the finished 
monument was unveiled in the presence 
of the King of Italy, royal princes and a 
great throng including some 20,000 war 
veterans. The ceremonies again stressed 
Italian sovereignty over the region, and 
the inscription in Latin commemorates the 
victory not only of Italian arms but of 
Italian culture. It begins with the ring- 
ing challenge: “ Here are the boundaries 
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of our land.” (Hic Patriae fines. Sist« 
signa hine ceteros excoluimus lingua legi- 
bus artibus.) The implication of the superi- 
ority of Italian culture was put even more 
plainly by the Corriere della Sera of July 
12 in its allusion to the age-long struggle 
between two races and two civilizations 
from the first contacts of Rome with the 
barbarians. The main speech of the oc- 
casion, delivered by Signor Giuriato, Min- 
ister of Public Works, was a paean of 
patriotic pride: 

Obeying the command of our race, we 
Italians, we war veterans, we Fascisti, in 
front of you who impersonate the nation, 
in front of you who Jed it to the triumphant 
conclusion of the war, in front of this 
altar symbolizing our glory and our rights, 
in front of God who reads our hearts, we 
swear to arm our spirits and to resume 
the march if your Majesty should ever 
again so command us. 

While arousing great enthusiasm in 
Italy, the celebration provoked widespread 
indignation in Austria and led to demon- 
strations against Italy in the Tyrol, in 
which, according to German sources, a 
large part of the population was engaged. 
Two hundred and eighty-nine mayors were 
said to have protested to Chancellor Seipel 
against the temporary closing of the 
frontier and against the inscription on 
the monument. It was not quite clear 
as to how much of the anti-Italian demon- 
stration came from the part of the Tyrol 
now under Italy and how much from the 
Austrian Tyrol, but at all events the whole 
celebration was not calculated to lessen 
the bitterness already existing on both 
sides of the frontier. 

Italy’s relations with France, on the 
other hand, have become less strained; an 
extension of the present modus vivendi 
between the two countries has been con- 
cluded, and an agreement reached on the 
Tangier question (discussed in detail under 
France). 

Relations with Yugoslavia have also 
improved, as is evident from the exten- 
sion of the treaty of amity which expired 
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on July 27; and a treaty with Persia pro- 
viding for mutual guarantees to the citi- 
zens of each country by the other and for 
commercial relations on the basis of the 
most-favored-nation treatment put Italy in 
regard to Persia on an equal footing with 
the other great Powers. 

Meanwhile, what looked like an obstacle 
to peace appeared in the reported order 
from the Foreign Fascist Organization at 
Rome to all Italians living in foreign 
countries to send their children to Italian 
schools only. According to the Italian 
Consul General in New York, however, this 
is merely a restatement of an old rule 
and does not apply to the United States, 
but only to countries such as Greece, Tunis, 
and most Oriental countries, which per- 
mit foreign Governments to maintain 
schools’ within their boundaries. 

The event within Italy which has been 
most provocative of general comment in 
the foreign press was the upheaval in 
the Italian Cabinet announced on July 8. 
Three ministers and eight under-secretaries 
were involved, but interest centred in 
the resignation of Count Volpi, the Min- 
ister of Finance. His retirement was 


variously ascribed to his desire to give 


more attention to his growing private 
affairs, to ambition for an ambassadorial 
post, to the wish of the Premier to put 
in younger men, and to a fundamental dis- 
agreement with Mussolini. It was stated 
that Count Volpi was known to have 
been opposed to the revaluation of the lira, 
and to have been persuaded with diffi- 
culty to accept the rate at which stabili- 
zation was established. That he was ousted 
at this particular time was reported as 
due to the critical state of Italian finance. 
In other quarters it was denied that his 
resignation was due to mistaken policies 
or to the financial crisis. Crops are good, 
it is asserted, industrial activity growing 
and unemployment decreasing. On _ one 
thing only is there general agreement both 
in the foreign and Italian press, that this 
incident is another illustration of the fact 
that Italy is a one-man government. A 
wholesale change in the Cabinet used to be 
called a crisis, says the Corriere della Sera, 
but today it is of no consequence: “ Now 
that the direction of the Government is 
not only in fact, but constitutionally uni- 
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fied and dependent on a single responsible 
head, the substitution of a few men in 
the ministerial company has only a prac- 
tical and technical value. ’”’ 

Mussolini’s own statement concerning 
the matter made at a Council of the Minis- 
ters was summarized as follows: 


The Premier went on to explain that 
the change of three ministers which oc- 
curred on July 9 was due to the fact 
that in three years they had accomplished 
“‘a cycle of fecund activity.’’ Public in- 
struction under the Fascist régime was en- 
trusted to philosophy, represented by Gen- 
tile; then was passed to history, personi- 
fied by Fedele, and now as given to Bel- 
luzzo, standing for science. 

Volpi immortalized his name in_ the 
most important pages of the history of 
Italian finance by settlement of the war 
debts, and by the currency reform. Like 
public instruction, Italian finance was di- 
vided into three periods. The first was 
with de Stefina, the second with Volpi and 
now the third was beginning with Mosconi, 
whoge program was, first, the duty of 
standardizing Italian economy; second, a 
struggle against those who try to evade 
paying taxes, these delinquents being the 
worst parasites on society; third, no loan 
abroad by the State and severe supervision 
of foreign loans to private concerns; 
fourth, no new public debts at home and 
the gradual amortization of the public debt. 

Opposition to the Government in literary 
as well as in financial circles continued to 
be held in check. Among the wholesale 
arrests in Italy after the Milan outrage of 
April 12 were those of about one hundred 
intellectuals, including doctors, lawyers, 
and university students. The authorities 
were suspicious, it was asserted, of the 
connection of these intellectuals with a lit- 
erary review called Pietre, which repre- 
sented the point of view of liberalism 
rather than Fascism. Several of the ac- 
cused were punished with an “admoni- 
tion,” under which they cannot leave their 
homes after dark, and are obliged to re- 
port all their movements to the police. 
In the case of university professors this 
would involve resignation from their posts. 

On July 17 occurred the death of Pre- 
mier Giovanni Giolitti in his eighty-sixth 
year. Five times Premier, he was one 
of the outstanding political figures of 
Italy; and during his active years, wheth- 
er in or out of the Government, it is said 
that he was always in power. His op- 
portunism led to the appellation of the 
“Old Fox” of Italian diplomacy. Put 


more politely, he was “consummate master 
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of the art of political conjuring.” On the 
advent of Fascism he gave the new régime 
at first a cautious support, but after the 
murder of Matteotti he definitely joined 
the opposition. In comments on his career 


the Fascist press shows a generous spirit 
in recognizing his services to his country. 
His faults, it declared, were those of the 
age in which he lived. 


PAIN—Reports of a widespread plot 

against the Spanish Government were 
published early in July. Numerous ar- 
rests, it was stated, were made not only 
in Madrid, but also in Barcelona, Sara- 
gossa and other parts of the country, per- 
sons suspected of being syndicalists were 
closely watched, strict guard was kept at 
all frontiers, and the newspapers were 
forbidden to publish anything about the 
affair. The extent of all the plot, how- 
ever, was greatly exaggerated, according 
to La Nacion, the official organ of the 
Government. The truth was, the paper 
asserted, that a group of impenitent pro- 
fessional revolutionists had tried to fo- 
ment an anti-Government movement, but 
the plot had been discovered and quelled. 

An event of importance to Spain, not 
only internally but also in her interna- 
tional relations, was the official opening 
on July 18 of the new railroad through 
the Pyrenees, described elsewhere in these 
pages. In his speech on this occasion 
King Alfonso took occasion to allude to 
the political situation in his country as 
follows: 


France is republican and ‘Spain mon- 
archist. The former is constitutional and 
parliamentary; the latter, after having had 
temporarily to suspend these principles, is 
now applying herself to finding means of 
re-establishing them while suppressing er- 
rors and faults which long and hard ex- 
perience has revealed. Both nations are 
equally champions of the postulates uni- 
versally admitted today—love of peace, 
equality before the law, respect of rights 
and human solidarity. 


ORTUGAL—A military revolt against 

the Government was attempted in 
Lisbon on July 20, but the mutineers were 
overcome by loyal regiments, persons in 
other places whose attitude toward the 
Government laid them open to suspicion 
were arrested and the revolt speedily re- 
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pressed. Among those taken into custody 
were three former Cabinet Ministers and 
a number of former officers who escaped 
after the revolution of last year. The 
easy victory of the authorities in this case 
was claimed as a proof of the complete 
loyalty of the army. 

The official statement of the Government 
issued on July 22 concerning the affair 
was as follows: 


Friday evening some officers of the 
Seventh Regiment of Chasseurs, stationed 
at Castello Sao Jorge barracks, mutinied, 
preventing their commander from entering 
the barracks and trying unsuccessfully to 
involve a portion of the Lisbon garrison in 
their movement. 

The Government, having -assured itself of 
the cooperation of all regiments of the 
garrison, immediately commenced a siege 
of the barracks and ordered artillery to 
take positions in order speedily to stifle the 
seditious attempt. Total stoppage of traf- 
fic in the streets was ordered and_ the 
streets were strongly patrolled by pickets 
and armored cars during the night. 

In the early hours of Saturday morning 
a storming: force started a vigorous of- 
fensive, supported by the artillery. The 
rebels quickly submitted, and about 8 
o’clock in the morning the mutinous offi- 
cers, some non-commissioned officers and 
civilians who had joined the movement 
were arrested. The Government being 
aware of the existence of other insurrec- 
tionary centres outside of Lisbon, took 
similar precautions with complete success 
to prevent any outbreak. During the at- 
tack on Castello Sao Jorge barracks the 
artillery did some damage to adjacent 
houses, injuring some occupants, the total 
casualties being estimated at seven killed 
and thirty wounded, including one muti- 
nious officer and some soldiers. 

The movement had a political character, 
being directed against the present régime, 
but it lacked the moral atmosphere for 
success. The army, navy, National Guard 
and police manifested once more their en- 
tire adhesion to the Government, which is 
completely master of the situation and has 
by this morning insured return to normal 
life and resumption of traffic, holding it 
to be useless to maintain restrictive meas- 
ures in view of the confident attitude of 
the inhabitants. 

The Government, however, reserves to 
itself the right to act vigorously against 
all persons who attempt to disturb the at- 
mosphere of peace and work essential for 
the accomplishment of the national task. 

The punishment meted out to the rebels, 
according to the nature of their offense, 
included reduction in pay, discharge from 
Government service and, in extreme cases, 
devortation. 


This was said to be the nineteenth at- 
tempt in sixteen years to overthrow the 
Government. 
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Peasant Party leader at Zagreb, Aug. 

8, from a heart attack, after being 
shot by a Yugoslav Deputy on June 20, has 
caused uneasiness throughout the Balkans. 
The “grand old man of Croatia” was virtu- 
ally assassinated for his unbending resist- 
ance of Italian dominance in Yugoslavia. 
Some 300,000 peasants followed his bier to 
its resting place between his two fellow 
victims, 

His death followed the termination of a 
ministerial crisis of length and severity un- 
usual for even a Balkan country. During 
the last week of July a Cabinet was finally 
formed by the Slovene Clerical leader, 
Father Anton Koroshetz. The crisis dated 


[oe death of Stefan Raditch, Croatian 


from the tragedy of June 20 when a sup- 
porter of the Vukitchevitch Government ran 
amuck in the Skupstina, not only mortally 
wounding Raditch, but killing two Croatian 
deputies and wounding several others. 


The 
Government leaders professed to be in no 
way responsible for the crime; and no doubt 
they were right, except to the degree that 
they, in common with the politicians of all 
groups, are chargeable with having created 
the poisonous atmosphere in which Yugo- 
slav politics goes its devious coyrse. The 
opposition elements, however, held the min- 
isters directly responsible and not only de- 
manded the Government’s resignation but— 
in the case of the Croatians—withdrew from 
the Skupstina and declared that they would 
not take part in its proceedings as long as 
M. Vukitchevitch and his colleagues were in 
office. 

The difficult position in which King Alex- 
ander was placed, the eventual forcing out 
of the ministry on July 4, the futile appeal 
to M. Raditch to form a Cabinet, the frantic 
negotiations and the vain attempts of vari- 
ous leaders to organize a new ministry, up 
to the failure of M. Balugtschitch on July 11 
—all were outlined in these pages a month 
ago. Mandate from the king was next given 
General Hajitch, former Minister of War, 
who undertook to form a non-partisan Cab- 


inet, but also in vain. Croatian Deputies, 
who had been discussing the possibility of 
setting up a separate Parliament at Zagreb, 
were won over to the Hajitch appointment 
by a promise that Parliament would be dis- 
solved and general elections held. But, even 
so, the attempt failed. 

By a somewhat unexpected turn of 
events, success finally crowned the efforts 
of the Clerical Father Koroshetz, whose list 
of ministers was formally approved by the 
King on July 27. The new ministry (in 
which the Premier retained his old port- 
folio of the interior, with M. Marinkovitch 
continuing as Foreign Minister) was made 
up on coalition lines, including Croat repre- 
sentation. That its course would, however, 
be stormy was assured by the fact that the 
Skupstina, called to reassemble on Aug. 2, . 
had on its agenda not only the decision 
whether to surrender for court trial the 
assassin of June 20 and other members 
alleged to have been implicated in the af- 
fair, but also the ratification of the un- 
popular Nettuno conventions with Italy. 
With the entire opposition, consisting of the 
Croatian and .Agrarian Parties, noticeably 
absent, the Koroshetz Government, on Aug. 
13, pushed through the ratification of the 
Nettuno Convention. 

The Italian situation was further eased 
somewhat by Premier Mussolini’s con- 
sent to a six-months’ extension of the treaty 
of friendship between Italy and Yugoslavia 
which would have reached its expiration on 
July 27. 


UMANIA—That Rumania continues to 

be divided into two irreconciliable po- 
litical camps was evidenced dramatically 
on July 26 when two rival “parliaments” 
assembled in the national capital. One— 
summoned by the Regency, which acts for 
the boy King Michael—met in the regular 
Parliament building and was composed of 
the deputies of the Liberal party and other 
Government supporters. The other, called 
by Dr. Julius Maniu and fellow-members of 
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the Peasant Party, convened in the party 
headquarters and was composed of adher- 
ents of the party who felt that the time 
had come to take a definite stand aginst 
the Bratiano policies. In the latter gath- 
ering were included not only Peasant Depu- 
ties and Senators but various special dele- 
gates. 

The full significance of this unusual 
procedure was at the time impossible to 
ascertain, because, as always when the sit- 
uation at Bucharest grows tense, the censor- 
ship over newspapers and foreign corres- 
pondents was tightened. It was fairly clear, 
however, that the secession of the Peasants 
was a weightier matter than the Govern- 
ment wished foreign countries to believe. 
At the end of July reports said that the 
“Rump Parliament” had adopted a reso- 
lution condemning Premier Bratiano and the 
other ministers as traitors whose acts had 
no binding power on the country, and fur- 
ther declaring that no loan negotiated by 
the present corrupt Government would be 
honored by the Peasants when they came 
into power. 

Both the official and unofficial Parlia- 
ments had on their agenda the plan which 
the Government has long been maturing for 
stabilizing the currency and negotiating a 
foreign loan. For more than a year the 
country has been in the market for a loan, 
but without meeting much encouragement, 
on account of the disturbed political sit- 
uation. Early in July it was reported that 
discussion of a large loan by American 
bankers, to be supplemented by an even 
larger European flotation, had been dis- 
continued. Prompt denial came, however, 
from the Rumanian Legation at Washing- 
ton, and on July 27, Premier Bratiano in- 
formed Parliament that the success of the 
undertaking was assured. According to a 
representative of Bertron, Griscom & 
Co. of New York, the total amount 
had been fixed at $80,000,000, of which only 
one-fourth is to be placed in the American 
market. In early August it seemed not un- 
likely, however, that actual consummation 
of the loan would be slowed up by foreign 
apprehension as to what would happen if 
the Peasant Party were to come into con- 
trol at Bucharest. 

On July 23 it was announced that the 
Hungarian minister at Bucharest had been 
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instructed to hand a note to the Bratiano 
Government answering Foreign Minister 
Titulescu’s oral proposals made at the 
League Council meeting in June for a 
settlement of the long-standing question of 
indemnity for Hungarian Nationals whose 
property in Transylvania was confiscated by 
Rumania. The reply rejected M. Titulescu’s 


suggestions and proposed as an alternative 
the appointment of an arbitrator from a 
country that was neutral during the war 
(instead of from Great Britain, as Titulescu 
contemplated), with direct settlement of the 
dispute between Budapest and Bucharest. 


REECE—Mention was made last month 

of the return of Eleutherios Venizelos 
to public life at a moment when the Repub- 
lic seemed imminently threatened by Royal- 
ist machinations. Following an interview 
on July 2 with President Kondouriotis, the 
veteran statesman was entrusted on July 3 
with the formation of a Cabinet, whose 
members were announced to the public on 
the evening of the same day. All except 
two were drawn from the Premier’s own 
party, the Liberals. No change in foreign 
policy, it was announced, was contemplated; 
indeed, the previous Foreign Minister, M. 
Michalakopoulas, was invited to retain his 
portfolio, though he did not see fit to do 
so. 

It was understood from the first that the 
new Government would not attempt to get 
legislation from the existing Assembly, but 
would dissolve that body and order a gen- 
eral election. The decree of dissolution was 
proclaimed on July 9, amid intense feeling 
over the question of the electoral system 
to be employed in the coming contest. 
Under existing law the members of both 
Senate and Chamber were required to be 
elected according to the principle of pro- 
portional representation. M. Venizelos 
strongly believed, however, that the pro- 
portional plan worked disadvantageously 
and was bent upon restoring the old single- 
member-district, majority system; and after 
vainly endeavoring to induce the leaders of 
the opposition parties to agree, he per- 
suaded President Kondouriotis to sign a 
decree on July 10 making the desired 
change by simple executive authority. For 
this he, naturally, was vigorously de- 
nounced by the opposition as a dictator and 
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THE RETURN OF VENIZELOS. 


Odysseus stretches his bow. 


[The reference here is to the shooting match which 


Penelope, just before the return of her husband Odysseus, arranged for the purpose of 
choosing among her would-be lovers, hoping that none would be able to bend the bow 


of Odysseus, as proved to be the case. ] 


a gerrymanderer. The leader of the Royal- 
ist party went so far as to declare that the 
elections would be a parody which he and 
his followers would refuse to recognize. 
The ministry argued not only that the pro- 
portional system was dangerous to Parlia- 
mentary Government but also that consid- 
erations of high public interest, and even of 
constitutionality, fully justified both the 
change and the method of it. The Presi- 
dent hesitated, but, confronted with a threat 
of the ministers to resign, finally yielded. 
The elections were set for Aug. 19 and the 
meeting of the new Parliament for Sept. 
Dk 

General Theodore Pangalos, the former 
dictator, who had been in prison awaiting 
trial for treason since his fall from power 
in August, 1926, was released on July 11. 


Cee ae July 16 a nat- 
uralization treaty with the United 
States was signed at Prague. The instru- 
ment is similar to one concluded by our 
State Department with Bulgaria in 1922, 


—De Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


and to agreements with various other Euro- 
pean countries. Each Government recog- 
nizes the naturalization of its former Na- 
tionals in the other country as having re- 
leased them completely from their former 
allegiance. Although they remain liable to 
punishment for offenses committed against 
their country of origin prior to emigration, 
it is specifically provided that they shall not 
be punished for expatriation or for having 
failed, prior to their naturalization, to an- 
swer summonses to military service which 
had been served upon them within five years 
preceding their naturalization. Doubts of 
naturalized American citizens of Czecho- 
slovak origin as to what their status and 
rights would be in case they should visit 
their native land have thus been ended. 
Whatever the remainder of Europe may 
think of Woodrow Wilson and his fourteen 
points, in Czechoslovakia he is regarded as 
not only the godfather of the republic but 
as one of the greatest statesmen who ever 
lived. Almost every town and village has 
honored him by naming a square or street 
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for him, and on July 4, at Prague, a statue 
of him—the gift of Czechoslovakians living 
in America—chiefly in Chicago—was un- 
veiled with impressive ceremony. The 
American Minister, Mr. Einstein, took oc- 
casion in his address to extol the Kellogg 
draft-treaty to outlaw war, and Professor 
Stephen P. Duggan, President of the Wil- 
son Foundation, eulogized the former Presi- 
dent’s statesmanship. 


LBANIA—On June 17 President Ahmed 

Zogu issued writs for the first general 
election which this little republic, dating 
from 1912, has ever experienced. The vot- 
ing started on June 17 and was scheduled 
to continue until Aug. 16. Not even in the 
Britain of the old days was balloting for 
members of Parliament drawn out over so 
protracted a period. But the theory is that 
a month or more is necessary in a moun- 
tainous and primitive country like Albania 
if all of the electors are to be given a 
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chance to vote, or even to hear that an 
election is in progress. The newly elected 
Assembly has been ordered to convene at 
Tirana on Aug. 25. 

According to persistent rumor the first 
thing done at the meeting will be to amend 
the National Constitution so as to permit 
the President to accept the throne of a new 
kingdom of Albania. The republic has been 
one in name only, and ever since its acces- 
sion in 1924 (following the overthrow of the 
Fan Noli Government) the President has 
been understood to be merely awaiting a 
suitable opportunity to assume the crown. 
It would seem that the stage was set for 
the event last December, and that delay 
took place only because of the uncertain at- 
titude of the Powers. Premier Mussolini is 
supposed to have favored this step then, 
and to do so equally today. Indeed, in view 
of the close Italo-Albanian relations dating 
from the Tirana treaty of 1926, this is a 
sine qua non. 


Dangers of the Lithuanian-Polish Situation 
By MILTON OFFUTT 
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tion, threats of war, appeals to the 
Council of the League of Nations, and 
investigatory commissions, the relations be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland seemed to ob- 
servers to have completed a vicious circle 
and to be no nearer than before to a satis- 


A FTER a year of discussion, recrimina- 


factory and peaceful state. That the circle 
might well be termed vicious was generally 
agreed, for it was obvious that until the two 
countries resumed normal and friendly in- 
tercourse the political stability of the Bal- 
tic area must remain dangerously unsettled. 

Early in August it became evident that 
the admonitions of the Council of the 
League of Nations that Lithuania and 
Poland should speedily compose their dif- 
ferences had again failed. When the Lith- 
uanians rejected the Polish non-aggression 
treaty offered at the Kovno conference in 
May by M. Zaleski, M. Balutis, the principal 


Lithuanian delegate, in a note dated May 
12, declared that the Polish proposal was 
based on treaties between States whose 
frontiers were reguiariy defined and whose 
relations were perfectly normal, and as this 
was not the case between Poland and Lith- 
uania the draft of the treaty was useless. 
The Poles tendered an answer to this note 
on June 28. The Lithuanians countered 
with a project for a non-aggression treaty 
of their own which postulated that: 

All territories situated between the exist- 
ing frontier and that accorded to Lithuania 
by the Soviet-Lithuanian Peace Treaty of 
1920 were to be recognized as in dispute. 
(The line indicated by this treaty of Mos- 
cow ran far east of Vilna and would have 
given Suwalki, Grodno and Lida to Lith- 
uania. It was never more than theoretical). 

A special indemnity for General Zeligov- 
ski’s occupation of Vilna was to be paid by 
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Poland in addition to the Lithuanian claims 
already formulated. 

A “demilitarized” zone of thirty-two 
" miles was to be established in Poland along 
the frontier. 

The project declared that when these de- 
mands had been fulfilled negotiations on 
the treaty proper might begin. Further re- 
flection on the first point of the project 
convinced some foreign observers that it 
was fantastic and that its inclusion signi- 
fied that the Lithuanians did not intend to 
begin negotiations. After the Joint Com- 
mission for Security and Indemnities had 
held its final session in Kovno on July 7 
it became obvious that nothing useful had 
been achieved. A day earlier, M. Holowko, 
the chief Polish delegate, announced that 
his Government’s answer to the Lithuanian 
project would be that it was unacceptable 
since it was contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions and was not compatible with the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Poland. 

By July 14 the Polish-Lithuanian econ- 
omic conference which had been meeting in 
Warsaw for several weeks came to an 
equaily unsatisfactory end. The delegates 
closed their portfolios and went home. 

A further appeal to the Council of the 
League of Nations at the September meet- 
ing was indicated as the next step. M. 
Voldemaras was reported to have declared 
to foreign diplomats that he anticipated no 
trouble over Vilna when the League Coun- 
cil convened and that M. Litvinov had as- 
sured him of the military support of Soviet 
Russia in case of a conflict with Poland. 
Although denied by Moscow, M. Voldemaras 
was said to have reaffirmed this statement. 

Unfounded reports of clashes between 
Lithuanian and Polish troops reappeared in 
the Polish press; and the newspapers of 
Lithuania vehemently denounced the con- 
centration of large numbers of Polish 
soldiers in Vilna for manoeuvres. Germany 
assumed an active role in the controversy 
on Aug. 1 by sending to Warsaw a note 
politely but firmly disapproving the troop 
concentrations near the frontier and ex- 
pressing the fear that during the patriotic 
demonstrations to be held at Vilna on Aug. 
12 by 40,000 Polish veterans some outbreak 
might occur despite good intentions. 

Uneasiness over the situation which might 
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develop when the congress of Polish Vet- 
erans gathered in Vilna was increased by 
a mysterious explosion in a Lithuanian 
munition depot at Qlity, near the Polish 
frontier, which on Aug. 3 was declared to 
have killed twelve and wounded 100 Lith- 
uanian soldiers. 


Pen ae military activity and 

the concentration of large masses of 
Russian troops along the Finnish border be- 
tween the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga 
caused grave anxiety in Finland during the 
Summer. Beginning in May, the Russians 
began reenforcing the Leningrad garrison 
by 130,000 troops, chiefly cavalry, bicycle 
and machine gun battalions, until, according 
to a dispatch from Viborg, by July 1 they 
had amassed 250,000 soldiers in the dis- 
trict. 

Further reports declared that an entire 
division, including two battalions of pio- 
neers, was working night and day tripling 
the railroad from Leningrad to the border, 
that trains running into Finland were cur- 
tained while passing through certain areas * 
and all passengers warned against attempt- 
ing to look out, and that great docks were 
being constructed along the Russian coast 
of the gulf. 

Although relations between Finland and 
Soviet Russia were apparently normal, a 
high Finnish army officer was reported as 
admitting that the Finnish general staff 
was anxious and puzzled by the Russian 
preparations, and that the main body of 
the Finnish army had been concentrated 
along the threatened section of the border. 
Other Finnish officials, according to a dis- 
patch, said that they had hesitated to make 
public the Russian military movements for 
fear of injuring their country’s credit. 

The theory was seriously advanced that 
the Government at Moscow was worried 
over Separatist movements in the Ukraine, 
and that should the Ukraine attempt to 
break away the Soviet Government might, 
in an effort to unite the Russian peoples and 
to avert civil war, attack one of its neigh- 
bors. 


ORWAY—Because of the reduction of 
the competitive capacity of small ships 
owned by Norwegians, which was brought 
about by increased operating costs imposed 
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by State control of the industry, it was re- 
ported that about 100,000 deadweight tons 
of small shipping had been transferred from 
Norwegian to foreign registry since Jan. 1. 


1 WEDEN—Queen Victoria of Sweden was 

reported critically ill on Aug. 3. After 
her return from Italy on June 14 the 
Queen, who is 66 years old, was confined to 
her bed, and during July her condition be- 
came steadily worse. 

After more than a year and a half of 
hardships and adventures in the interior of 
China, Sven Hedin, Sweden’s foremost liv- 
ing explorer, returned to Stockholm for a 
brief visit. While in Sweden he added more 
members to his expedition, purchased new 
instruments and a number of motor cars 
which he had been commissioned to buy for 
Governor Yang of the Mongolian province 
of Hsin-Tschiang, and also arranged for 
airplanes to carry him further into the un- 
charted wastes of Asia. 


ne attempt to organize a 
rebellion against the authority of the 
Danish Government and to make _ the 
province of Schlesvig independent, which 
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was described in this column last month, 
failed through lack of interest and support, 
according to an announcement made on Aug. 
3 by M. Svenning Ritter, Danish Minister 
of Justice. 


ee general court-martial sitting 

at Reghitz, Latvia, to try twenty-eight 
Latvian State employes charged with spy- 
ing for Russia, on July 24 sentenced four of 
the defendants to be hanged and four to life 
imprisonment. Eleven others, including two 
women, received terms at hard labor of 
from five to fifteen years. 

All of the prisoners confessed their guilt 
and most of them pleaded the pitifully 
small salaries they received as the reason 
for their treason. On this account it was 
expected that Gustav Zemgals, President of 
Latvia, would modify their sentences, which 
the Latvian press generally condemned as 
too severe. 

The Russian Minister to Riga offered to 
exchange for the prisoners thirty Latvians 
imprisoned in Russia. Since the last trade, 
eighteen months earlier, the Latvians had 
steadily refused Soviet offers to exchange 
political prisoners. 


The Soviet Problem of Industrial Expansion 
By EDGAR S. FURNISS 
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neers, which absorbed the attention of 
the world during its six weeks’ prog- 
ress, ended en July 5 in victory for the 


a trial of the Donetz mining engi- 


Government Prosecutor, Krylenko. Of the 
fifty Russians charged with sabotage and 
treasonable conspiracy, forty-five were 
found guilty, eleven being sentenced to 
death and the remaining thirty-four to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from eigh- 
teen months to ten years. Two of the three 
Germans implicated in the indictment were 
exonerated; the other, though convicted and 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment, was 
given a suspended sentence. All three were 
expelled from Russia as undesirable aliens. 


Five of the Russians who were condemned 
to death have been executed; in the case of 
the remaining six, the death penalty has 
been commuted to ten years’ imprisonment. 
The severity of the sentences has called 
forth protests from various quarters of the 
world, among them an appeal to the Soviet 
authorities for clemency signed by promi- 
nent members of the German Reichstag. 
The high reputation of some of the con- 
victed men—one Rabinovitch, who was for 
several years Coal Dictator of Russia, is 
known throughout Europe for his progres- 
sive labor policy, and others rank among 
the foremost of Russia’s mining experts— 
has added to the sense of shock with which 














the verdict has been received in other coun- 
tries. 

By releasing the German prisoners and 
suppressing in camera all evidence directed 
at France, the Russian Government has 
forestalled official international protests 
against the trial. But indirect reactions 
adverse to Russian welfare cannot easily be 
avoided. There has been a marked hesi- 
tancy on the part of business men in neigh- 
boring countries to extend trade relations 
until the implications of Soviet law in mat- 
ters of business activity have been clarified. 
The announcement on July 10 that another 
German merchant had been put on trial for 
treason has served to arouse further mis- 
givings. But of greater significance is the 
uncertainty regarding the status of the 
large corps of technicians and other experts 
who hold so strategic a position in Russia’s 
industrial system. A glance at the broad 
outline of the Communist economic program 
will make this clear. 

The two major branches of Soviet domes- 
tic policy—agrarian and industrial—are so 
interrelated that disablement at one point 
must affect adversely the entire economic 
structure. The agrarian policy calls for an 
improvement of agricultural technique to in- 
crease the surplus available for the indus- 
trial laborers and for export, together with 
a reorganization of land tenure to expand 
the area embraced in large State farms and 
cooperative undertakings. The industrial 
policy contemplates a rapid expansion of 
Russia’s manufacturing industries, to the 
end that the country may be self-sufficient, 
and that a larger fraction of its people may 
consist of industrial wage-earners among 
whom the Communist doctrine may hope to 
flourish. But the urban population is lim- 
ited by the supply of food, and industrial 
expansion by the surplus of raw materials 
and of farm produce for export in exchange 
for machine equipment. On the other hand, 
attempts to stimulate the efforts of the 
peasants are conditioned upon the supply 
of factory products which serve to compen- 
sate the farmer for his crops. Thus prog- 
ress along either of these lines presupposes 
a previous advance along the other; and 
the situation tends toward a stalemate. 

Confronted with this dilemma, the So- 
viet leaders have attacked with greatest 
energy the industrial phase of the problem. 
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A five-year program has been mapped out, 
during which time every available device 
to stimulate industrial expansion will be 
employed. A prohibitive tariff on articles 
of consumption gives protection to domestic 
manufactures. In line with Communist the- 
ory, foreign trade is monopolized by Gov- 
ernment agencies, and the credit created by 
exports is mobilized as far as possible for the 
purchase of industrial equipment. Within the 
country the principal branches of industry 
are organized into State-owned trusts oper- 
ating some 7,200 separate establishments 
and employing 95 per cent. of the industrial 
workers. Unified direction of this vast 
Government enterprise is achieved through 
the “Gosplan,” or National Planning Com- 
mission, a board composed chiefly of engi- 
neers and other experts, to a large degree 
free of political influence, which surveys 
the needs and the resources of the country 
and blocks out the broad lines of economic 
development. In the form of subsidies and 
cheap credit, manipulation of prices and 
costs, enforced expansion here and contrac- 
tion there, the power of the State is thrown 
behind these economic projects. 

An essential part of this program has 
been the recruiting of technicians and ex- 
pert administrators of all nationalities and 
shades of political opinion. Many meas- 
ures have been adopted to make the posi- 
tions of these key men attractive. Their 
salaries are placed above the upper limits 
of the normal scale and are periodically ad- 
vanced. They are given a continuous rest 
period of forty-two hours each week and a 
month’s vacation each year. Discrimination 
in their favor under the income tax and in 
favor of their children in the educational! 
system of the country further reduce their 
costs and increase their privileges. Here- 
tofore they have been assured against vic- 
timization on account of heterodox opinions, 
on the sole condition that they abstain from 
political activity. That these measures 
have begun to bear fruit is evidenced by the 
increasing numbers of well-trained non- 
Communists to be found in all branches of 
Russian industry. Aside from the under- 
lying problem of maintaining the balance 
between industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, without recourse to measures which 
would involve a surrender of the entire 
socialistic experiment, it may be said that 
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the increase in the number and in the loy- 
alty and energy of these experts constitutes 
the chief problem in Russia’s industrial ex- 
pansion. From this setting the Donetz trial 
acquires its true significance. It must in- 
evitably increase the reluctance of technical 
experts, both Russian and foreign, to ac- 
cept positions of responsibility under a 
régime where mere errors of judgment, such 
as appears to have been the sole offense of 
one of the prominent prisoners, may place 
one’s life in jeopardy. 

There is reason to believe that these risks 
were borne by the Soviet leaders largely 
for political reasons, that through the trial 
appeal might be made to the patriotism of 
the Russian masses on the ground that the 
integrity of Russia was being attacked by 
foreign intrigue. During the past few 
weeks the Russian Government has been en- 
gaged in creating a war psychology among 
the people. The Izvestiya, denouncing a 
plot to attack Russia among foreign chan- 
celleries, proclaims that the country is “on 
the threshold of a new war.” A “military 
week” was set aside by Government procla- 
mation when the entire attention of the 
country, stimulated by parades, manoeuvres, 


and military demonstrations, was turned to 


preparation for war. News dispatches 
from Finland report the Russians to be 
fortifying the Finnish frontier and engaged 
in extensive naval demonstrations on the 
adjacent coast. The speeches of high offi- 
cials in Government and party have been 
increasingly bellicose. Of much significance 
is Trotsky’s latest book, The Real Situation 
of Russia, in which the author argues with 
great circumstantial detail that war at the 
instigation of England, France and their 
allies is inevitable and imminent. Nor have 
the Russians failed to note that the Kel- 
logg anti-war treaties, by excluding Russia 
from the number of nations who renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
carry the implication that war with that 
nation is to remain a legal and respectable 
enterprise. 

But this resurgence of the war spirit, 
though it causes uneasiness in neighboring 
States, cannot mean that Russia is prepar- 
ing to precipitate war. No nation has more 
to gain from prolonged peace than she. It 
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is more reasonable to interpret the war 
talk as evidence of the pressure on the So- 
viet Government in matters of domestic 
politics. Certainly, the events of the pre- 
ceding months of this year—urban unrest 
caused by food scarcity and unemployment, 
sporadic rebellion in the countryside, dis- 
affection even in some quarters of the 
party—have not strengthened the hold of 
the Stalin leadership upon the inarticulate 
masses of the country. As an appeal tc 
patriotism is ever an effective pacifier of 
domestic grievances, so those in control of 
Russia’s destiny have used the drama of 
the Don trial, and any other resources lying 
ready to hand, to deflect criticism from 
themselves and direct it toward the foreign 
scapegoat. 

In one regard, at least, the internal struc- 
ture of Russia is more secure than it was 
a month ago: the food crisis seems to have 
been surmounted. In June the enemies of 
the Soviet régime were hailing the bread 
lines and food rationing of the cities, the 
smoldering resentment of the peasants, 
the heavy buying of cash wheat in foreign 
markets, as signs of impending collapse. 
But these difficulties have been overcome, 
at least for the time being, by the ultimate 
success of the grain requisition policy and 
the unusually favorable weather conditions. 
Perhaps the best evidence that the crisis is 
past is the frankness with which Stalin and 
Rykov now acknowledge its existence and tlie 
error of the coercive agrarian policy which 
it inspired. In July there was a complete 
reversal of Government attitude toward the 
peasant. Announced first by order of 
Trade Commissioner Mikoyan on July 13, 
then by decree of the Central Executive 
Committee, a policy of extreme liberality 
has supplanted the rigorous treatment of 
the past six months. Grain requisitions 
have been discontinued, free trade in grain 
re-established, prices of farm produce have 
been raised and those of manufactures re- 
duced. 

Thus the Communist International, which 
opened its sixth annual World Congress in 
Moscow on July 17, was still confronted 
with the perennial problem of framing a 
stable agrarian policy in harmony with its 
doctrinaire principles. 


a 
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HE Persia of Riza Shah Pahlavi has 
| been moving steadily in the direc- 

tion of complete independence. 
Whereas Persia before the war appeared 
to observers a hopeless victim of the two 
greatest predatory empires, Russia and 
Britain, with a worthless monarch, a divided 
and disloyal aristocracy and an extremely 
ignorant and unbelievably poverty-stricken 
common people, its revenues pledged to the 
foreigner and its territory marked out for 
speedy annexation, the Persia of today has 
become enlightened. She has an intelligent 
ruler, an educated upper class who are 
fairly well united in national spirit and who 
conduct with ability a cautiously progressive 
Parliament, a body of officials which is 
slowly being freed from corruption and 
trained toward efficiency, a national income 
which rather more than meets expenses, a 
policy of road and railroad building, a 
beginning of care for the poor and encour- 
agement of their education, a disposition 
to liberate the female half of the nation 
from its excessive seclusion, and an actual 
freedom from foreign political influence on 
the part of any Power small or great, near 
or distant. 

The most important developments of 
recent months in the direction of absolute 
self-sufficiency are the abrogation of the 
capitulations and the gradual elimination 
of American financial control. 

The Prime Minister, addressing Parlia- 
ment on May 10, announced officially the 
definitive abolition of the capitulations. 
Thus came into effect a decision announced 
a year previously. In the meantime negoti- 
ations had been conducted with a number 
of Governments to secure agreement upon 
either permanent or provisional machinery 
which should take the place of the capitula- 
tions in the foreign relations of Persia. On 
the same day the new treaty with Great 
Britain was concluded and a provisional 
accord signed with France. A similar accord 
was signed with Belgium on May 15, while 
a treaty of neutrality, conciliation and judi- 
cial regulation was signed with Italy on 


May 30. A note was sent to the United 
States Minister at Teheran on May 14 
announcing a _ provisional arrangement 
which continues present relations as regards 
diplomatic and consular representatives and 
allows most-favored-nation rights to Amer- 
ican citizens and American goods until such 
time as a permanent treaty of friendship 
and accompanying conventions may legalize 
the situation completely. A closely similar 
note was sent to the German Minister at 
Teheran on May 15. 

Persia thus passes out from the régime 
of foreign control which began to be im- 
posed upon Oriental nations with the con- 
cessions which Turkey made to France in 
the sixteenth century. Japan, Turkey and 
Persia have emancipated themselves; China 
is in process of so doing; in Iraq, Syria and 
Palestine capitulations are suspended, and 
Egypt has been promised a modification of 
the system. It has of course been necessary 
to arrange a process of transition by which 
foreigners receive an intermediate protec- 
tion until the new judicial systems are ad- 
justed to provide complete protection. 

The twentieth quarterly report of the 
Administrator General of the finances of 
Persia, covering the period from June 23 
to Sept. 23, 1927, has lately come to hand. 
The directory of administrative chiefs illus- 
trates the elimination of American control. 
In place of Dr. Millspaugh, who was for 
five years Administrator General of Fi- 
nance, are the names of six Persians. Then 
comes Mr. McCaskey, American Treasurer 
General; next M. Molitor, Belgian Adminis- 
trator General of Customs, and then the 
names of eight other American officials. 
The report is signed by Mehdi Gholi 
Hedoyat, the Minister of Finance, acting 
as Administrator General. It is also an- 
nounced that Mr. McCaskey’s contract ter- 
minated at the close of September, “and 
he departed to his own country.” Major 
Davis, appointed in his place, was succeeded 
recently by the Swiss Dr. Walder. 

The report further shows a decline of 
internal income during this and the previous 
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quarter of about $1,250,000. It was hoped 
that the next six months would show a 
recovery, but even if this should not have 
taken place, an increase was noted in royal- 
ties from the Anglo-Persian Oil Compary 
of about $4,400,000. The report also con- 
tains a summary of the results of experi- 
ments at the Agricultural School and the 
Model Farm, which have determined, as far 
as the experiments went, the varieties of 
wheat, cotton seed, tobacco, beets, Indian 
corn and other products which are best 
adapted to the Persian climate. The crops 
of 1927 were reported much inferior to 
those of 1926, though superior to the semi- 
famine conditions of 1925. 

It is possible that the decline in internal 
income was due to the relaxation of the 
firm control of Dr. Millspaugh. The employ- 
ment of a Swiss Administrator General, no 
doubt with only the restricted powers under 
which Dr. Millspaugh had declined to con- 
tinue in office, shows the intention to main- 
tain the American system in operation, with 
a distribution of the responsibility among 
citizens of different nations. It is not 
pleasing to American pride to have the 
influence of our compatriots in Persia 
diminished. One suggestion as to the cause 
for this is the rather extreme reluctance of 
abundant active American capital to venture 
into Persia. A generous concession was 
proposed by the Persians for the exploita- 
tion of petroleum resources in the northern 
provinces of Persia provided a substantial 
loan be granted them. This came to naught. 
When Dr. Millspaugh visited America in 
1925 it was hoped in Persia that he would 
lay the foundation for the borrowing of 
money, which might be used for the build- 
ing of railways and the development of 
industrial enterprises. It is probably much 
better for Persia that she was forced back 
upon her own resources and is finding the 
money for her new railway by a tax upon 
sugar and tea. At the same time it was 
not pleasing to Persian pride that the 
wealthy Americans declined to lend their 
country money. They have considerable 
natural resources and their present indebt- 
edness is comparatively light. 

Quite apart from such financial expecta- 
tion, it was inevitable that the American 
control would either be modified or extin- 
guished. At the time of its initiation the 
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political condition of the country was verv 
uncertain. The rise to power of Riza Shah 
has changed the situation completely. He 
needed for a time the help which the Amev- 
icans gave, not only in the general stabili- 
zation of the Government of the country, 
but in the specific monthly sum which he 
used for the building up of a strong and 
devoted army. From the beginning he 
declined to subject to the keen inspection of 
American eyes the accounts of his own 
department. The Americans are, in fact, 
said by Vincent Sheean to have become 
established originally only by a sort of con- 
tract with the great man under which they 
would furnish him with an agreed appro- 
priation and not ask him to submit accounts. 
After five years Riza Shah, feeling able 
to stand alone, was willing that the Amer- 
icans should continue only with reduced and 
subordinate authority—a step that was dis- 
tinctly popular. In the early years of 
administration by the Americans their 
attempts at honest finance met with much 
resistance, since they disturbed the incomes 
of many persons, who fattened on the public 
funds in ways accounted dishonest in the 
West. The objections of such persons dimin- 
ished gradually, but in that proportion the 
pride of patriotic Persians increased and 
developed an unwillingness to admit that 
foreigners could manage Persian affairs 
better than the Persians themselves. It is 
of course right that the foreign control 
should disappear completely. The only 
question that arises is, whether the proper 
time has arrived. The Persians themselves 
cannot deny that their public finances were 
a few years ago in a disgraceful and almost 
unworkable state of corruption. Neither can 
they affirm that the system has as yet been 
cleaned out from top to bottom. It is of 
course futile for Westerners to pretend that 
their own public finances are perfectly 
clean, nor can they logically expect that 
the finances of smaller countries will come 
to be better administered than their own. 
At the same time the Persian financial 
system ought to be placed at least on a par 
with the better Western systems before 
the foreign influence disappears. The Per- 
sians themselves should be the first to wish 
this, since the restoration of their country 
to an honorable place in the world cannot 
take place without decent administration. 
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Persia has now not only initiated new 
treaty relations on a basis of equality with 
the great Powers of the world, but she has 
entered into an especial combination of 
amity and mutual defense with her two 
independent Moslem neighbors, Turkey and 
Afghanistan. All three seem now deter- 
mined to adopt the best features of Western 
civilization. 


URKEY—Two submarines built in a 
Dutch shipyard were delivered to the 
Government in June. 

A new law of nationality was passed by 
the National Assembly which contains a 
number of interesting features. After Jan. 
1, 1929, all children of foreigners born in 
Turkey will be considered Turks. At the 
age of 18 such persons may choose whether 
they will remain Turks or adopt the na- 
tionality of the parents. If they choose the 
latter alternative they must leave the 
country. Evidently the application of this 
law will put an end to the groups of ““Levan- 
tine” families, some of which have for gen- 
erations and even centuries resided in Tur- 
key, while maintaining citizenship in another 
country. Another provision of the new law 


is that Turkish women who marry foreign- 
ers remain Turks, so that their children 


born in Turkey will also be Turks. Any 
Turkish military, naval or air officer who 
marries a foreign woman will lose his place 
in the armed forces of Turkey. 


GYPT—Political developments of the 

gravest sort took place in Egypt during 
June and July. Following the resignation 
of the two Liberal members of the Cabinet 
on June 17 came the resignation of two or 
three Nationalists. About June 24 certain 
documents were published which forced the 
resignation of Mustapha Pasha Nahas, the 
Prime Minister; Wiassa Bey Wassif, the 
President of the Chamber, and Deputy Gaa- 
far Bey Fakhry, all three Wafdists, or 
Nationalists. 

Some thirty years ago a quarrel took 
place in a club in Cairo between Prince 
Fuad, now King Fuad, and Prince Seif-ed- 
Din, his brother-in-law, in which Fuad was 
slightly injured. Seif-ed-Din was condemned 
to eight years imprisonment but was re- 
leased after one year upon a medical deci- 
sion that he was insane. He was confined 
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in an Egyptian asylum and later in England 
until about a year and a half ago, when he 
escaped and fled to Constantinople, where 
he adopted Turkish nationality. His mother, 
Princess Nefdivjavni, then brought suit to 
recover control of his great fortune, which 
is estimated at anywhere from ten million 
to two hundred million dollars. She em- 
ployed Nahas, Wassif and Fakhry as attor- 
neys, promising to pay them $565,000 in 
case of success plus additional contingent 
fees. A retainer of $75,000 was paid. The 
documents containing this contract were 
published in facsimile in different papers. 
Nahas, Wassif and Fakhry made no 
attempt to deny the facts. They claimed, 
it seems not correctly, that they were not 
violating Egyptian law or custom in con- 
tracting for contingent fees. They pointed 
out, furthermore, that, while at the time of 
entering into the arrangement all three 
were Deputies, the first two had not reached 
the high positioa held at the time of pub- 
lication. A letter from Fakhry, in which 
he pointed out the additional advantages 
from the promotion of the other two, was 
affirmed to have been written entirely with- 
out their knowledge. In spite of such 
defense great indignation arose. The King 
asked for the Prime Minister’s resignation. 
This he refused, and was supported by a 
vote of the Executive Committee of his 
party. The King thereupon dismissed him, 
thus committing, it seems, the first breach 
of the Constitution of Egypt, and then in- 
vited Mohammed Pasha Mahmud, a Liberal, 
to accept the Premiership. He agreed and 
organized the following Cabinet: 
MoHAMMED PASHA MAaHMUD—Premier and 
Minister of the Interior. 
GaAaFER WALI PasHA—War and Marine. 
AHMED KHASHABA PASHA—Justice. 
IBRAHIM F'aHMY Bey—Public Works. 
Hariz Arirt Bey—Foreign Affairs. 
ALI PasHA MAHER—Finance. 
AHMED LOUTFI EL SAID Bery—Education. 
NAKHLE EL Moter PasHa—Agriculture. 
ne Sasry Ber—Wakfs (Pious Founda- 


ABDEL HAMID SULEIMAN 
tions. 


PasHa—Communica- 


The new Prime Minister, a graduate of 
Oxford, was long a member of the Wafd 
Party. In 1919 he was deported with Zagh- 
lul Pasha to Malta by the British. In Sep- 
tember, 1920, he, together with Maher 
Pasha and Ahmed Lutfi Bey and one other, 
presented the Milner memorandum to Egypt 
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on behalf of Zaghlul. He left the latter’s 
company in 1922. He served in three recent 
Administrations. His Cabinet consists of 
moderate Wafd and Liberal members. 

The Wafd Party issued a manifesto warn- 
ing the nation that enemies were again at 
work conspiring against its rights and lib- 
erties. Calmness was recommended, with 
trust in the leaders of the party. Mahmud 
Pasha requested that the Chamber postpone 
a vote of confidence until the budget had 
been gone over. Nahas Pasha, who remained 
leader of the Wafd, refused approval. 

Inasmuch as the new Cabinet was far 
from commanding a majority in the Parlia- 
ment, they were confronted either with dis- 
solving that body or falling promptly. The 
Chamber had been adjourned on June 28 
for one month. A royal decree was published 
in the official journal on July 19 dissolving 
both the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate and suspending Parliament and elec- 
tions for three years. Nor was it positively 
promised that the Parliamentary régime 
would be restored at that time. Meanwhile 
legislation is to be by decree. This action 
of the King and the Prime Minister is of 
course wholly in violation of the Egyptian 
Constitution. It remains to be seen whether 
the political majority in Egypt will submit 
to such high-handed action or whether they 
will devise means to restore self-govern- 
ment. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Secretary, declared in the House of Com- 
mons that the Foreign Office had nothing 
whatever to do with the Egyptian action. 
It was evident that many British officials 
regarded the overturn with pleasure, since 
it brought to the front for a time a group 
more willing to cooperate with the British 
Government, and since it humiliates the 
opponents of British control in Egypt. On 
the other hand, this second suspension of 
constitutional government in Egypt is not 
creditable to the British themselves, who 
have been endeavoring to advance all parts 
of their empire in the direction of self- 
government. 

The Wafd declined to accept the situation 
and the Government announced severe pen- 
alties for any contrary action. On July 25 
Senators and Deputies to the number of 170 
passed a resolution declaring their intention 
to assemble July 28 on the ground that the 
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suspension of Parliament was illegal. The 
new Cabinet declared that it took extraordi- 
nary action because the internal administra- 
tion of Egypt was bad and was growing 
worse. 


rane Syrian Constituent Assembly 

has been suspended for three months by 
the French High Commissioner, Henry Pon- 
sot. M. Ponsot held that the Assembly was 
framing the new Constitution as a “declara- 
tion of independence” and not as the Consti- 
tution of a country which was a mandate of 
the League of Nations. 


"PY RANS-JORDAN — The new Electoral 

Law divides the country into four dis- 
tricts. The three districts, Al Balqah, Ajlun 
and Kerak will each select one Christian 
member of the Legislative Assembly and Mo- 
hammedans to the number of four, three 
and two, respectively. The district of Maan 
will choose none but Moslems. In addition, 
the Bedouin, or wandering Arabs, will 
choose two members. There is clearly no 
immediate intention of transferring the 
Southern region .to the kingdom of the 
Hedjaz. 


pases Zionist organization of 
America held its thirty-first annual con- 
vention in Pittsburgh on the first three 


days of July. About 700 delegates were 
present. There was vigorous and even fierce 
discussion which, it has been pointed out, 
dealt less with Palestine than with America. 
The central question was whether the 
policies of the active group of officers, 
under the Presidency of Louis Lipsky, 
should be sustained in their attitude of full 
cooperation with the World Zionist Organi- 
zation under Dr. Weizmann. An important 
amendment to the constitution, reorganizing 
the national administration, presented by 
Commissioner Ruttenberg, was carried by a 
close vote. At the sixth and last session 
Louis Lipsky was re-elected President of 
the organization. Dr. Stephen Wise declined 
indignantly the proposal that he be made 
Chairman of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. A resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress recommending the extension of the 
Jewish Agency in Palestine, with enlarged 
membership and the following aims: A 
continuous increase in the volume of 
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Jewish immigration, the redemption of the 
land as Jewish public property, agricultural 
colonization based on Jewish labor, the 
Hebrew language and Hebrew culture. The 
substance of the deliberations of the con- 
vention was an endorsement of the work 
that has been done by the group already 
in control and a continuance of their leader- 
ship. This convention was preceded by the 
fourteenth convention of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization. Inasmuch 
as a budget of about $600,000 has been 
guaranteed to Hadassah, the convention 
gave its attention largely to reports and 
their approval. About nine-tenths of the 
budget is applied directly to health work 
in Palestine. The organization maintains 
four hospitals, eighteen clinics, twenty wel- 


fare stations and a training school for 


nurses. 

Sir Robert Chancellor has been appointed 
High Commissioner to succeed Lord Plumer. 
Sir Robert has served previously as British 
colonial official in several regions, lastly 
as Governor of Rhodesia. It is therefore 


expected that he will give his main atten- 
tion not to political but economic questions. 


In fact, it has been reported that the British 
authorities expect to postpone for a consid- 
erable time the attempt to set up a parlia- 
mentary system in Palestine. 

In spite of predictions to the contrary, 
the Arab Congress met for its seventh an- 
nual session on June 20. Business was con- 
fined to the discussion of one important 
and three or four smaller questions. The 
main topic was that of a Parliament for 
Palestine, to which emphasis was given by 
the proposed election of an assembly in 
Trans-Jordan. A long cablegram was pre- 
pared and sent to authorities in London. 
It was also recommended that the tithe sys- 
tem should be abolished, that Palestine 
should have all the benefits of the exploita- 
tion of the Dead Sea, and that the British 
advisory council should cease grinding out 
legislation until such time as Palestine 
might have a freely elected, wholly repre- 
sentative parliamentary body. A new Arab 
Executive was chosen, consisting of thirty- 
six Moslems and twelve Christians. Within 
this group there was selected a smaller 
executive committee of six persons, includ- 
ing two Christians, with Musa Kazim Pasha 
as President. 
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The report of the Palestinian Government 
to the League of Nations called attention 
to the economic depression of last year and 
indicated that immediate improvement is 
unlikely. Emigration continues to be greater 
than immigration. Nevertheless, economic 
improvement has taken place in a number 
of directions. 


| igs agra elections, which were com- 

pleted in May, returned to Parliament 
70 Progressives or Government support- 
ers, 10 of the opposition and 8 independ- 
ents. An extraordinary session of Parlia- 
ment was opened on May 19 by King Feisul. 
The King’s speech discussed the new treaty 
with Great Britain and the further negotia- 
tions for financial and military agreements. 
Improved relations were mentioned as re- 
gards Turkey and reference was made to 
negotistions with King Ibn Saud. As 
regards finance the payment of Iraq’s share 
of the Ottoman debt is being studied and 
plans are being discussed for the introduc- 
tion of a new local currency to take the 
place of the Indian rupees. Steps are being 
taken to establish a national bank and an 
agricultural bank and to provide a regular 
civil service. The budget of the Ministry 
of Education has been increased by 14 per 
cent. At an early session the Prime Min- 
ister reported that it had been impossible 
to arrange diplomatic relations with Persia, 
because that country, while releasing itself 
from the capitulations, was insisting that 
these should apply in Iraq for the protection 
of Persian subjects. 


FGHANISTAN—Before and since his 

path-breaking journey about Europe, 
King Amanullah has been pushing rapidly 
the Westernization of his country. He has 
ordered compulsory education for which ten 
dollars per year is to be collected from 
families which can afford it, while others 
pay nothing. The King is determined to 
emancipate women. After his return a great 
reception was held at Kabul and Queen 
Surayya took her place at a public table 
without a veil. New hospitals have been 
established at Herat, Kandahar and Ghazni, 
well-equipped and staffed with Turkish 
doctors trained in Western Europe. A State 
bank is to be opened under the direction of 
the son of Jemal Pasha. 
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with the Nationalist Government of 

China the United States has extended 
de facto recognition to the new régime and 
taken the first step toward de jure recog- 
nition, which will result if the Senate rec- 
ommends ratification and the President 
ratifies the treaty. The treaty relates to 
tariff autonomy, annulling the restrictions 
upon China’s independence embodied in our 
treaty with her of 1903 and stating that 
“the principle of complete national tariff 
autonomy shall apply.” It was signed at 
Peiping (formerly Peking) on July 25, 1928, 
by the American Minister, John V. A. Mac- 
Murray, and T. V. Soong, Chinese Minister 
of Finance. Reservation was made against 
discriminatory treatment by either Gov- 
ernment against the other or its citizens. 
This protects American trade against 
higher duties or other exactions than those 
paid by citizens of the most favored nation 
and amounts to the maintenance of exist- 
ing treaty rates until either all existing 
treaties have been terminated or a new 
treaty between China and the United 
States has provided for new rates upon 
an equalitarian basis. The following is 
the text of the treaty: 

The United States of America and the 
Republic of China, both being animated by 
an earnest desire to maintain the good rela- 
tions which happily subsist between the two 
countries and wishing to extend and con- 
solidate the commercial intercourse between 
them, have, for the purpose of negotiating 
a treaty designed to facilitate these objects, 
named as their plenipotentiaries—the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America; J. V. 
A. MacMurray, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to China—and the Gov- 
ernment Council of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China: T. V. Soong, 
Minister of Finance of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China, who, 
having met and duly exchanged their full 
powers, which have been found to be in 
proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 


ing treaty between the two countries: 
Article 1.—All provisions which appear in 


B* negotiating a treaty of two articles 
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treaties hitherto concluded and in force be- 
tween the United States of America and 
China relating to rates of duty on imports 
and exports of merchandise, drawbacks, 
transit dues and tonnage dues in China shall 
be annulled and become inoperative and the 
principle of complete national tariff auton- 
omy shall apply, subject, however, to the 
condition that each of the high contracting 
parties shall enjoy in the territories of the 
other, with respect to the above specified 
and any related matters, treatment in no 
way discriminatory as compared with the 
treatment accorded to any other country. 

The nationals of neither of the high con- 
tracting parties shall be compelled under 
any pretext whatever to pay within the ter- 
ritories of the other party any duties, inter- 
nal charges or taxes upon their importa- 
tions and exportations other or higher than 
those paid by nationals of the country or 
by nationals of any other country. 

The above provisions shall become effec- 
tive on Jan. 1, 1929, provided that the ex- 
change of ratifications hereinafter provided 
shall have taken place by that date, other- 
wise at a date four months subsequent to 
such exchange of ratifications. 

Article 2—The English and Chinese texts 
of this treaty have been carefully compared 
and verified; but, in the event of there 
being a difference of meaning between the 
two, the sense expressed in the English text 
shall be held to prevail. : 

This treaty shall be ratified by the high 
contracting parties in accordance with their 
respective constitutional methods and the 
ratifications snaall be exchanged as soon as 
possible. 

In testimony whereof, we, the under- 
signed, by virtue of our respective powers, 
have signed this treaty in duplicate in the 
English and Chinese languages and have 
affixed our respective seals. 

Done at Peiping the twenty-fifth day of 
July, 1928, corresponding to the twenty-fifth 
day of the seventh month of the 17th year 
of the Republic of China. 

J. V. A. MacMURRAY. 
T. V. SOONG. 


The signature of the treaty followed 
within twenty-four hours the release of a 
cordial note by Secretary Kellogg in reply 
to the request of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, through its special representative, 
Dr. C. C. Wu, that plenipotentiary delegates 
be appointed to negotiate a general revi- 
sion of American treaties with China. The 
following is the full text of the note, 
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dated July 24, 1928, and released to the 
press on July 26: 


Events in China have moved with great 
rapidity during the past few months. The 
American Government and people have con- 
tinued to observe them with deep and sym- 
pathetic interest. Early in the year the 
American Minister to China made a trip 
through the Yangtze Valley region and while 
in Shanghai exchanged on March 30, 1928, 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Nationalist Government notes in settlement 
of the unfortunate Nanking incident of 
March, 24, 1927. In pursuance of the terms 
therein agreed upon, a Sino-American Joint 
Commission has been entrusted with the 
appraisal of damages suffered by the Ameri- 
can nationals during that occurrence. 

On Jan. 27, 1927, I made a statement of 
the position of the United States toward 
China. To it I have often subsequently had 
occasion to refer in reaffirmation of the 
position of this Government. I stated 
therein that the United States was then and 
from the moment of the negotiation of the 
Washington Treaty had been prepared to 
enter into negotiations with any Govern- 
ment of China or delegates who could rep- 
resent or speak for China, not only for put- 
ting into force the surtaxes of the Wash- 
ington Treaty but for restoring to China 
complete tariff autonomy. Ever since, the 
American Government has watched with 
increasing interest the developments point- 
ing toward coordination of the different 
factions in China and the establishment of 
a Government with which the United States 
could enter into negotiations. Informed 
through press dispatches and through offi- 
cial reports which have from time to time 
been released to the press, the American 
people also have observed with eager inter- 
est these developments. 

In a note addressed by the American Min- 
ister to China to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Nationalist Government at 
Nanking on March 30 of the present year, 
in reply to a suggestion of the latter con- 
cerning revision of existing treaties, refer- 
ence was made to the sympathy felt by the 
Government and people of the United States 
with the desire of the Chinese people to 
develop a sound national life of their own 
and to realize their aspirations for a sov- 
ereignty so far as possible unrestricted by 
obligations of an exceptional character, and 
it was stated that the American Govern- 
ment looked forward to the hope that there 
might be developed an administration so far 
representative of the Chinese people as to 
be capable of assuring the actual fulfillment 
of any obligations which China would of 
necessity have for its part to assume inci- 
dentally to readjustment of treaty relations. 

In a communication addressed to me under 
date July 11, 1928, Mr. Chao-chu Wu informs 
me that the Nationalist Government has 
decided to appoint plenipotentiary delegates 
for the purpose of treaty negotiations and 
that he is instructed to request that the 
Government of the United States likewise 
appoint delegates for that purpose. 

The good will of the United States toward 
China is proverbial and the American Gov- 
ernment and people welcome every advance 
made by the Chinese in the direction of 
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unity, peace and progress. We do not be- 
lieve in interference in their internal affairs. 
We ask of them only that which we look 
for from every nation with which we main- 
tain friendly intercourse, specifically, proper 
and adequate protection of American citi- 
zens, their property and their lawful rights, 
and, in general, treatment in no way dis- 
criminatory as compared with the treatment 
accorded to the interests or nationals of any 
other country. 

With a deep realization of the nature of 
the tremendous difficulties confronting the 
Chinese nation, I am impelled to affirm 
my belief that a new and unified China is 
in process of emerging from the chaos of 
civil war and turmoil which has distressed 
that country for many years. Certainly this 
is the hope of the people of the United 
States. 

As an earnest of the belief and the con- 
viction that the welfare of all the peoples 
concerned will be promoted by the creation 
in China of a responsible authority which 
will undertake to speak to and for the na- 
tion, I am happy now to state that the 
American Government is ready to begin at 
once, through the American Minister to 
China, negotiations with properly accredited 
representatives whom the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment may appoint, in reference to the 
tariff provisions of the treaties between 
the United States and China, with a view to 
concluding a new treaty in which it may 
be expected that full expression will be. 
given reciprocally to the principle of na- 
tional tariff autonomy and to the principle 
that the commerce of each of the contract- 
ing parties shall enjoy in the ports and the 
territories of the other treatment in no 
way discriminatory as compared with the 
treatment accorded to the commerce of any 
other country. 


The new treaty is to become effective on 


ee 
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Let’s Give This Little Fellow a Hand! 
—Cleveland (Ohio) Press 
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Jan, 1, 1929, if ratified by that date, other- 
wise four months after ratification. It 
accords thus with the resolution passed 
unanimously by the Peking tariff confer- 
ence in 1925, which failed to receive em- 
bodiment in a convention or treaty because 
of the suspension of the conference. Mean- 
time, the success of the so-called Nationalist 
revolution has involved the actual effectua- 
tion of higher rates of customs duty than 
those provided for by the treaties in all 
ports of China save those under Japanese 
control. Thus the American treaty faces 
the facts; it recognizes a fait accompli. 
By its negotiation the United States does 
what Great Britain did with Japan in 
1894—takes the lead for treaty revision. 
Naturally its action gave great satisfaction 
in certain quarters, considerable discom- 
fort in others. Following, as it does, upon 
Mr. MacMurray’s individual settlement of 
the Nanking incident, it goes far toward 
restoring this country to that enviable 
position in the attitude of the Chinese peo- 
ple and Government that it has held in the 
past and that Soviet Russia attempted, 
with temporary success, to usurp. 
Apparently Dr. Wang anticipated nego- 
tiations for a comprehensive commercial 
treaty with the United States. In a 
note received by Mr. MacMurray on July 
30 the Chinese Foreign Minister failed to 
refer to the treaty signed five days earlier 
and said: “It is the hope of the National- 
ist Government that the negotiations soon 
to commence between China and the United 
States will result in a proper settlement 
of all questions which are in need of imme- 
diate solution.” He stated that Dr. C. C. 
Wu had been given full powers to negotiate. 
Secretary Kellogg, however, had refrained 
from any mention of other issues than the 
tariff, indicating that the American Gov- 
ernment was not yet certain that conditions 
were ripe for the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality. No indication of the next step in 
the revision of commercial relations was 
given by the Department of State. 
Departure from the principle of coopera- 
tion with other Powers was made imperative, 
if progress was to be made toward treaty 
revision, by the entanglement of both Great 
Britain and Japan in difficulties of their 
own with China, which they desired to have 
settled before the fundamental issues were 
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dealt with. Neither Great Britain’ nor 
Japan has reached a settlement of the Nan- 
king incident and Japan is still awaiting 
liquidation of the Tsinan and related prob- 
lems, while the question of Manchuria is 
at a crucial stage. Moreover, the United 
States has less at stake than either Great 
Britain or Japan in the Far East in the 
matter of tariff revision, since our trade 
with China is far less in proportion to the 
total of our foreign trade than that of 
either of those countries. It is also less 
liable to feel severe losses by increases in 
Chinese duties, since much of it cannot be 
affected by the rise of Chinese competition. 

There was no room for question as to 
what American policy would be to any one 
who had followed the statements of our 
delegation at the Peking tariff conference 
and the subsequent memoranda of Secre- 
tary Kellogg and Minister MacMurray. 
Moreover, the British Government urged on 
Dec. 18, 1926, that the Powers concerned 
agree to the “immediate unconditional grant 
of the Washington surtaxes” and declare 
“their readiness to negotiate on treaty 
revision and all other outstanding questions 
as soon as the Chinese themselves have 
constituted a Government with authority 
to negotiate.” As for Japan, that country 
has actually been engaged in desultory 
negotiations for treaty revision since the 
expiration of its treaty with China in 
October, 1926. China has been granting 
extensions of life to the old treaty, the last 
having ended on July 20, 1928. Thus the 
United States has only followed a common 
policy of negotiation, but in taking a de- 
cisive step has been compelled to act alone 
in the execution of the policy. 

It is unlikely that Japanese feeling would 
have resented this country’s action, but for 
the extremely difficult situation into which 
the Japanese Government had placed itself 
with China at the time the American ges- 
tures of friendship were made. Premier 
Tanaka’s return to the program of mili- 
tarism—his policy is the same as his pred- 
ecessors’ but his methods are those of the 
war period, signalized by the notorious 
Twenty-one Demands—had brought Japan 
and China to the verge of war, indeed, over 
the verge in all but name. He had reached 
the point in Manchuria of counseling the 
young successor of Chang Tso-lin, Chang 
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Hsueh-liang, the former war lord’s able 
son, against joining with the Natiomalists, 
thereby bringing ‘upon his head the blame 
for preventing what all the Powers have 
been urging—the unification of all China 
under a single Government. He had also 
refused to accept the action of Foreign 
Minister Wang. on July 20, notifying Japan 
that the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty 
was no longer in effect and that henceforth 
Japanese subjects in China would be dealt 
with under Chinese and international law. 
It was believed that the advice to young 
Chang was motivated less by concern for 
Manchuria’s collaboration with the Nation- 
alists than by a desire to bring pressure to 
bear for treaty revision by negotiation and 
along lines advantageous to Japan. Fear 
was expressed that the Tanaka Cabinet 
might address an ultimatum to China if 
the latter actually carried out its declared 
determination to treat Japan’s treaty rights 
as null and void. 

Dr. Wang addressed communications also 
to Denmark, France and Italy informing 
them that their treaties had expired and 
inviting negotiations for new treaties. The 
reply of Denmark was _ favorable, but 
France and Italy declined to recognize 
abrogation as legally valid. The latter 
countries were, however, prepared to nego- 
tiate for revision of their treaties. All 
these interchanges had occurred before the 
announcement of the new Sino-American 
treaty, which was expected to exercise a 
marked effect upon the attitude of nations 
hitherto opposed to conceding tariff 
autonomy to China. 

The Navy Department at Washington on 
July 24 ordered the return of 1,350 ma- 
rines from Tientsin to San Diego and of 
thirteen planes and ninety-five officers and 
men to Guam. This country retains about 
1,000 marines at Shanghai and about 1,500 
at Tientsin. The Asiatic fleet in Chinese 
waters is maintained at a strength of fifty- 
five ships, with about 5,000 bluejackets 
and skeleton marine crews. 

The American Government on July 9 de- 
manded the punishment of the murderer of 
Dr. Seymour, who was shot to death by 
soldiers of General Feng Yu-hsiang at Tsi- 
ning on April 16. 

A conference of business men and civil 
and military officials convened for eight 
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days during early July at Shanghai under 
the chairmanship of Finance Minister 
Soong. It discussed numerous proposals 
regarding political and economic reorgan- 
ization, and adopted a number of resolu- 
tions. Among its important actions were 
the recommendation of a tariff schedule, 
a schedule of taxes and a plan for reduc- 
tion of armed forces to 500,000 men. It 
favored recognition of all foreign loans as 
valid and the restoration of all confiscated 
private property. It voted strongly to give 
the Finance Minister control over provin- 
cial revenues. The resolutions of this con- 
ference, attended by 150 leading men from 
all provinces, were to be considered later 
by the Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist Party). 

At Peiping (Peking) the military chiefs 
met in conference to agree upon the distri- 
bution of troops among themselves. A 
conciliatory attitude prevailed, but a dif- 
ference of opinion was found to exist be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan, 
who urged large-scale disbandment, and 
Feng Yu-hsiang and Pai Ch’ung-hsi, who © 
desired to maintain existing forces until 
the question of Manchuria should be set- 
tled. Subsequently Chiang Kai-shek, Na- 
tionalist generalissimo, addressed the stu- 
dents of Peiping. He advised the adoption 
of military training as the surest method 
of overthrowing Tuchunism, the evil divi- 
sion of military authority among many 
quarreling provincial Governors. He 
boasted that within fifteen years China 
would have an army and navy equal to 
any in the world. 

Apprehension existed that the military 
conference might portend a joint attack 
upon Manchuria. For this there was no 
justification, however, since the young 
Manchurian Governor sent representatives 
to discuss the basis of cooperation between 
himself and the other Generals. A consid- 
erable force under General Fang Chen-wu 
was sent into Jehol and Chahar, in the 
region of the Great Wall, to drive out strag- 
glers. To attack Manchuria meant to draw 
Japan into the Chinese civil war, since she 
had forbidden fighting in Manchuria and 
was prepared to enforce the prohibition. 
The lack of information from Mukden, cen- 
tral city of Manchuria and young Chang’s 
capital, led to the suspicion that Japanese 
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forces were preventing the dispatch of 
news and that the new ruler of the area 
was being forcibly prevented from entering 
“into harmonious relations with Nanking. 
At one stage he was reported ready to run 
up the Nationalist flag; within a few hours 
this report was followed by another that, 
upon Japanese advice, he had determined to 
remain independent. Subsequently the 
Japanese Government admitted that the 
advice had been given. 

The son of Chang Tso-lin appears to 
have made his start in Manchuria with the 
good-will of the Chinese people there and 
his proclamations of a desire for peace and 
reconstruction have been accepted as sin- 
cere. It will be the greatest misfortune if 
his attitude of friendly collaboration with 
the Nanking Government is permanently 
stultified by the failure of Japan and Nan- 
king to reach a settlement cn the treaty 
question. From unofficial sources in 
Washington issued a suggestion that ar- 
bitration might prove a successful method 
of settling Chinese differences with Japan 
regarding Manchuria. 


The settlement of the Tsinan incident 


was insisted upon by Japan and negotia- 
tions to that end were begun at Nanking 
on July 19. They amountcd to nothing but 
preliminary statements in which Japan de- 
manded an apology from ithe Nanking Gov- 
ernment, punishment of guilty officers and 
men, indemnities for persons killed or in- 


jured and guarantees for the future. The 
latter were not stated, but were understood 
not to be territorial in nature. On the Chi- 
nese side no formal statcment was avail- 
able, but its attitude was linown to be that 
responsibility was Japanese in part and 
that an inquiry should be made by neutral 
persons and that each side should pay the 
damages assessed by them. There was dis- 
agreement as to the place for negotiation 
and as to whether negotiations should begin 
before or after Japanese troops had been 
withdrawn. Japan ind:cated that she could 
not withdraw all troops, but as an earnest 
of good intent she recalicd 7,000 men from 
Shantung. She also expressed regret for 
the Tsinan affair. Japanese troops con- 
tinue to occupy the Shantung railway, its 
terminals and a, zone fourteen miles wide 
through which the railway runs. 
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General Chung Chen-kuo, one of the 
Northern subordinates of former Governor 
Chang Tsung-chang of Shantung, on July 
24 attacked the little city of Chefoo in 
northern Shantung and captured it. In the 
fighting an American bluejacket on shore 
patrol was wounded by a stray bullet. 
General Chu apologized and declared him- 
self responsible for the protection of life 
and property. With thirty American war 
vessels in Chefoo harbor, no fears were felt 
for foreign safety. Nationalists explained 
this strange overturn as due to the diffi- 
culty of holding Northern Shantung while 
restricted in their moves by the Japanese 
occupation. 

The archives of the Foreign Office were 
moved from Peiping to Nanking. Dr. C. 
T. Wang, Foreign Minister, expressed dis- 
approval of the plan of the Famine Relief 
Fund Committee of New York to expend 
$10,000,000 in road-building and other re- 
constructive activities. He felt that such 
an enterprise was better undertaken by the 
Chinese themselves, if necessary with the 
help of foreign loans. 


APAN—Katsuki Debuchi, Vice Minister 

of Foreign Affairs, was named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Matsudaira as Ambassador to the 
United States. Mr. Debuchi is well known 
in Washington, where he previously served 
as secretary and counselor of embassy. 

Japanese officials exhibited their fear of 
Communism by securing an imperial decree 
to make more drastic the so-called peace 
preservation law, called by many the “dan- 
gerous thoughts” act, passed by the Diet in 
1925. The original act penalized the organ- 
ization of associations seeking to accomplish 
changes in the form of government with 
ten years’ imprisonment. The decree makes 
the penalty death. The day after the de- 
cree was promulgated sixty suspects were 
arrested in Kyoto and seventy in Tokyo. 
In March last, following the general elec- 
tion, over a thousand persons were arrested, 
many hundreds of them being still in jail 
awaiting trial. 

The Government allotted an annual sub- 
sidy of $850,000 to the leading steamship 
line, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, to support 
its passenger steamers sailing between Yo- 
kohama and Seattle. 
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THE WAR GUILT CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor of Current History: 


I have just read Professor Barnes’s article 
in the July CURPENT HIsTorv. I am surprised 
at the naiveté of the whole thing from begin- 
ning to end. He proves point by point that 
Germany gave Austria a “signed check” and 
then urged her to make haste in cashing it. 
His article needs no answer—he answers it 
himself. W. T. SULLIVAN, M. D. 

Windsor, Ohio. 


To the Editor of Current History: 


Permit me to make a remark or two on the 
war articles in the August CURRENT HIsTory: 

First of all, the articles are all biased, ex- 
cepting those of Dr. Wegerer. What I mean 
is that they are all ally propaganda. 

Nothing is more interesting than your hav- 
ing asked the members of the Committee on 
War Responsibility and Sanctions to give their 
opinion today. Do you not realize that since 
these same gentlemen have kept silence for 
years, that is, ever since new documentary 
evidence has been brought to light, that they 
could not possibly confess today their wrong 
right or their right wrong? You might just 
as well have asked Poincaré, Clemenceau and 
the others to confess that they committed a 
great wrong. In talking this matter of the 
committee over with a number of university 
men here, they all agreed with me that you 
could not have selected more one-sided gentle- 
men regarding war responsibility than you 
have. What you might have done was to 
ask men who are altogether above the mélée, 
such as Romain Rolland, Georges Demartial, 
H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, 
and so forth. 

Professor Slosson dwells on German guilt 
without giving a single proof of that guilt— 
not one. He merely repeats the allied war cry 
ever since 1914. M. LEvI, 
Professor Emeritus, University of Michigan. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * * 

MR. STEED’S VIEWS ON HUNGARY 
To the Editor of Current History: 

While fully appreciating the brilliant jour- 
nalistic career of Mr. Wickham Steed, I cannot 
help a feeling of disappointment at reading 
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THROUGH A 
PORMHOLE 


his arguments in the article on Hungary in 
your March issue. Count Apponyi has dealt 
with the questions of Hungary and Central 
Europe; Mr. Steed only with Count Apponyi, 
relating many interesting but at the same 
time unimportant events in that statesman’s 
life. 

I fear that Mr. Steed’s studies, though he 
informs us that he studied the Magyar lan- 
guage for the express purpose of studying the 
Hungarian Constitution and history, did not 
go deep enough. Otherwise he would show a 
better understanding of the independence 
movements of the Hungarian nation. He de- 
nounces Apponyi’s attitude and the conduct of 
the whole Hungarian nation in the great con- 
stitutional crisis of 1903-1906 and fails to un- 
derstand that it was then simply the question 
of control of the army. Hungary had only a 
very small military force of her own (the 
Honvéds), the great majority of the Hunga- 
rian conscripts serving in the “common” 
Austro-Hungarian army under German, Czech 
and Yugoslav officers exclusively, with Ger- 
man as the language of command. The Hun- 
garian Opposition felt that at the period of 
the development of the national States they 
could not build up their own State without the 
control of their own army and without defend- 
ing their national interests against the not 
only supernational but even anti-national cen- 
tralizing tendencies of Habsburg Austria. This 
is the key to the connection between the Hun- 
garian and the non-Hungarian population. The 
latter so often offered their services to the 
oppressive Habsburg régime and their social 
reaction that some lack of confidence neces- 
sarily must have remained toward them. 

Mr. Steed repeats the too-oft reiterated com- 
plaints against Hungary on account of her 
alleged bad policy toward the non-Magyar 
population and of her retrograde social char- 
acter. Being myself a Hungarian of foreign 
origin and name, not with the zeal of a prose- 
lyte but with an entirely impartial judgment 
of facts, I may state that if Mr. Steed can 
praise former Hungary for having afforded 
opportunities to non-Magyars of making their 
careers, present-day Hungary also deserves 
the same praise. Several members of the Cab- 
inet, the President of the Upper House, the new 
Primate Serédi (formerly Szapucsek), as well 
as the majority of the leaders of the civil ser- 
vice are of non-Magyar origin. No one has 
been “Magyarized” by force; the higher cul- 
tural and moral standard of the Magyars 
assimilated non-Magyars in such numbers that 
Desider Szab6, the most talented Hungarian 
belletrist of recent times, published a treatise 
upon the German and Slav invasion of Hun- 
garian public life. 

It is a debatable point whether Hungary is 
a reactionary State or not. The country which 


Constantinople. . . Turkish since Mohamed II 
left the imprint of his hand upon a column 
in Sancta Sophia . . . today, as of old, the 
Galata Bridge,—the broad highway—spans 
the Golden Horn from Pera to Stamboul 
. . . the Great Forum and Hippodrome 
face the waves at Seraglio Point. ..up the 
Bosphorus the north bank is adorned by 
the sumptuous Dolma Baghtcheh reflecting 
in the waters sailed upon by Jason in the 
Argo . . . rich in history and legend is the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE: SUPREME 


on the specially chartered s. s.s HOMERIC 
—‘‘The Ship of Splendor.’’ Sailing from 
New York—January 26th, next. A peerless 
itinerary one of the world’s leading, 
most modern, most luxurious steamers . . . 
the largest ship sailing to the Mediterranean. 


Let us send you full particulars 


THOS-COOKS SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Learn 
Accounting 


Courses written by well-known 

C.P.A.’s and Business Experts. 

Include Reference Library, series 

of Business Lectures and Business 
Review Service. 


Tue Accounting Courses of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools’ have proved 
of great value to thousands of men because 
they are written by recognized authorities 
in this field. 


The list of authors and contributors include such 
well-known men as W. H. Timm, C.P.A.; Edward 
P. Moxey, Jr., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; J. Lee Nicholson, C.P.A., 
“The Father of Cost Accounting”; John Thom Holds- 
worth, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Banking and 
Finance, University of Pittsburgh, and Nelson H. 
Prouty, F.A.A., C.P.A. Mr. Prouty is Director of 
the I. C. S. Schools of Business Training and you 
study under his personal direction. 

The value of the I. C. S. courses is impressively 
shown in the success of I. C. S. students. You will 
find them holding positions of responsibility with the 
U..S. Government and with such nationally known 
accounting companies as Ernst & Ernst, Hadfield, 
Rothwell & Soule, and Harris & Krebs. Many are 
in business for themselves, specializing in Income Tax 
work, The I. C. S. also helped W. H. Forse, Jr., and 
George R. Krebs to qualify for their C. P. A. degrees. 

Write for interesting 56-page book, which describes 
these I. C. S. courses in detail, gives the names of 
successful students, lists the names of the authors of 
the course, etc. We believe you will be especially in- 
terested in the Reference Library, the Business Lec- 
tures, and the Business Review Service which are 
given with the course. Just mail the coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 4854-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject 
before which I have marked an X: 


Bookkeeping and Accountanc 
CI] Accounting and C. P. A. Training 0 Accountancy 


CL] Practical Accounting, Auditing and C. P. A. Coaching 
CC. P. A. Coaching 
C) Theory of Accounts, Practical Accounting and Auditing 
Cj Business Management D Advertising 
Industrial Management Business Correspondence 
Traffic Management Show Card and Sign Lettering 
Personnel Management Stenography and Typing 
OJ Banking and Finance English [J Civil Service 
Management Railway Mail Clerk 
O Secretarial Work Common School Subjects 
Spanish O French High School Subjects 


CJSalesmanship OIllustrating [1 Cartooning 


“The magazine becomes more and more 
authoritative and more and more useful. 
The wide range of material makes it inter- 
esting to the general reader. The problem 
of how to keep the intelligent voter well 
informed seems to me to be best met by 
CURRENT HISTORY.”—Subscriber. 


abolished its hereditary Upper Chamber ( 
measure hitherto not taken in England), which 
has for many centuries possessed a system of 
self-government with county and urban coun. 
cils each consisting of some hundred members, 
which has during the past seven years dis. 
tributed among small holders 6.16 per cent. of 
its total area, cannot in my opinion be justly 
stigmatized as reactionary. Mr. Steed de. 
nounces the Hungarian legislator, Verbdczy, 
for identifying the political nation with the 
nobility only; but we must remember that 
Verbiéczy wrote his work in 1514. Who ever 
would think of blaming Henry VIII or Cardi- 
nal Wolsey for neglecting to realize the reform 
measures of Mr. Lloyd George? 

Notwithstanding its aristocratic appearance, 
Hungary is really one of the most democratic 
social units. One member of the present Cabi- 
net, the Minister of Agriculture, is a small 
farmer with merely an elementary school edv- 
cation; the new Primate is the son of a small 
manufacturer; while the grandparents of the 
majority of our leading men were farmers, 
workmen or poor intellectuals without capital. 

The inhabitants of our mutilated country do 
not envy the citizens of the new neighboring 
States. On the other hand, not only the Mag- 
yars, but also the Slovaks, Rumanians and 
Serbs declare that the Magyar rule, though 
having like every other human _ institution, 
many faults, was better and less oppressive 
than the present system, providing them with 
good schools, impartial courts and admirable 
administrative service; such statements have 
been made in the Parliaments of Prague, 
Bucharest and Belgrade. If the new Central 
European system is such a decided benefit for 
those concerned as Mr. Steed says, why do the 
new Governments refuse the plebiscite? And 
why, also, has Mr. Steed no word to say on 
Apponyi’s plebiscite proposals? 

I agree with Mr. Steed that the temporary 
rescrt to the open ballot by Hungary was a 
fau!:. But Count Apponyi also is of that 
opinin. On the other hand, Mr. Steed seems 
to forget that the National Assembly of 1920 
was elected by universal secret suffrage. Con- 
sequently, the so-called “White” régime was by 
no means a political system composed of the 
feudalistic and plutocratic elements, but the 
expression of the will of poor peasants, work- 
men, officials and students. These were the 
elements that ostracized Count Michael Ka- 
rolyi and not his own order; and further, not 
because he wished to introduce a democratic 
agrarian policy—this was a fruit already ripe 
when he came on the scene—but it was be- 
cause he in his degenerate manner sought to 
play @ tout prix the rdle of a Herostrates. 

The present régime in Hungary is an inter- 
mediate stage of development and is so re- 
garded by everybody. It is stigmatized as re- 
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tionary only by such as would perpetuate 
ihe present conditions prevailing in Central 
furope. 

Let me ask unbiased Americans to remem- 
ir that the new frontiers, which were, ac- 
ording to Mr. Steed’s statements, carefully 
tudied by competent experts, not only cut off 
smpact masses of Magyars living just outside 
the new frontiers, but even divided many 
tables, yards and farmhouses—all for the 
ienefit of the smuggling fraternity. 

In regard to war responsibility and Habs- 
burg propaganda, the first question, thanks to 
(URRENT HiIsToRY and Professor Barnes, is 
now settled. As to Habsburg propaganda, any 
me who has read at least an encyclopedia ar- 
ticle upon Hungary knows that Hungary’s his- 
ory in the past four centuries was a continu- 
wus struggle against the Habsburg Dynasty 
which never ceased its more or less hidden 
entralizing activities. Nevertheless, Hungary 
made no revolution during the past half cen- 
tury—perhaps the greatest mistake of 1905- 
1906 was her failure to make a national revo- 
lution—because the suppression of the last 
revolution in 1849 by the aid of Russian troops 
showed that the greatest peril for Hungary 
existed in Panslav expansion, which later be- 
tame a menace even to the Habsburgs. The 
Entente was pro-Slav, so that Hungary was 
against her will bound to the unpopular and 
anti-nationalist Habsburg system and to the 
German alliance, which at least seemed to 
maintain the status quo. 

The great majority of the nation is quite 
eld in its attitude on the question of mon- 
archy. We appreciate the order and equilib- 
tum prevailing in our national life. The Le- 
gitimists (the partisans of Archduke Otto) 
are, it seems to me, a small minority, while 
there are just as many, or as few, ardent anti- 
legitimists. No Hungarian of moderate views 
would today think of stirring up internal 
strife on the question of the throne. For the 
new mushroom States it is not the Habsburg 
lynasty that is dangerous, but Hungary as 
the representative of a thousand years old 
geo-political, cultural and economic unit; while 
Hungary as a republic would be equally dis- 
turbing to them. The Habsburg ghost is 
brought on the scene in order to win for the 
little Entente the sympathy of the democratic 
and republican peoples. 

Dr. STEPHEN WEIS 

Budapest. 

* *% * 

One of the features of October CURRENT 
History will be a symposium on Marxism, the 
‘ntributors being Professor T. N. Carver of 
Harvard University, Professor H. J. Laski of 
the University of London, and Morris Hillquit, 
me of the leaders of the Socialist Party of 
America. 
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SPEND 
Your Next 


GLorious 
Howipay 


in a Trip to Sunny 
and Picturesque South 
Africa, the All Year 
Round Travel Land. 


Include in this de- 
lightful trip a month’s 
sojourn in this wonder- 
ful and romantic land, 
visiting the scenes en- 
vironing the lives and 
histories of Cecil John 
Rhodes, Stephanus J. 
Paul Kruger, Louis 
Botha, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Olive Schreiner 
and other illustrious 
characters of whom 
you have so often read. 


You can visit, among 
other celebrated places 
and scenes, the His- 
toric Cape, the bourne 
of many an ancient 
mariner ; the Great 
Kimberley Golconda 


Diamond Mines; the vast Johannesburg 
Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and 
incomparable Victoria Falls; the unique, 
thrilling and barbaric Bantu War Dances; 
the quaint Kaffir Kraals; delightful Dur- 
ban; the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, dat- 
ing back, perhaps, to the days of Solemon 


and Sheba, ete. You will, yourself, stand 
on the spot where Rhodes spent many a 
lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s 


coming greatness, and see with him, rising 
out of solitude and waste, mighty cities, 
happy rural homes and teeming harvests— 
a dream already partly fulfilled to your 
living eyes. And, added to all these mar- 
vels, many a de.ightful side-trip to other 
wonders, at little additional cost. 


In short, at a nominal cost you can 
enjoy a rare and unique combined educa- 
tional and recreational trip under ideal cli- 
matic conditions and of matchless interest 
and romance. 


For your classes a free booklet, “His- 
torical Resume of South Africa,” is avail- 
able—10 copies free for the asking to any 
school that applies. Edition limited. Write 
promptly. 


South African Tourist Bureau, 
Dept. ED-1, Room 657, 11 B’way, N. Y. City 













































World Financee—A Month's Survey [Ee 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EpITor oF The Annalist 


United States and the growing com- 
plexity of international relations with 
respect thereto has continued to furnish the 
background for the more important develop- 
ments in the world of finance. These develop- 
ments, sketched briefly below, unfortunately 
have done little if anything to clarify matters; 
in many respects, indeed, each passing week 
seems to provide a new twist to an already 
sufficiently complicated state of affairs. 
Abnormally high money rates in two of the 
four leading financial centres of the world 
(New York and Berlin) and abnormally low 
rates in the other two centres (Paris and 
London) are the outward manifestation of an 
anomalous situation which at the moment 
seems to be growing worse rather than better; 
and although the effects of economic abnor- 
malities are difficult to trace in all of their 
ramifications, nevertheless the effects are 
there and are actually at work to the benefit 
or to the detriment, as the case may be, of 
every person living in the countries affected. 
To take, for the sake of simplicity, the 
situation in our own country first, it is en- 
couraging to note that high financial authori- 
ties are at last showing a disposition to face 
certain facts and to attempt certain remedies. 
The most striking instance of this changed 
attitude is perhaps the pronouncement of the 
National City Bank of New York regarding 
the tremenlous increase which has occurred 
since the beginning of the year in brokers’ 
loans. “The growth of this loan account un- 
questionably weakens this effectiveness of 
reserve policy and to an extent the prestige 
of the reserve system is involved. * * * The 
member banks have two strong reasons for not 
making stock exchange loans at a time when 
they are borrowing of the reserve banks. In 
the first place, it is contravention of the law 
and their obligations to the reserve system, of 
which they are a part; and in the second place, 
it is unsound banking to sacrifice eligible paper 
for the purpose of lending upon ineligible 
paper.” [Italics mine.] 

Pretty strong language, but justified, ap- 
parently, by statistics on the operations of all 
reporting member banks in this country which 
show that although total brokers’ loans by 
New York City member banks at the begin- 
ning of August were still well below the peak 
of last June, so-called commercial loans of 
member banks had risen sharply to the highest 
level in history. Such an increase cannot be 
accounted for by increased commercial and 
industrial activity, for business activity, 


‘Tc muddled credit situation in the 


though undoubtedly on the increase, has not 
shown anything like a proportionate gain, an 
neither has there been a rise in commodity 
prices sufficient to account for the swollen 
condition of “commercial loans.” The jp. 
crease in “commercial loans” has undoubtedly 
been caused by borrowers making use of their 
regular “line of credit” to secure loans on 
eligible paper (paper which the member banks 
can and do rediscount at the reserve banks) 
with one hand while with the other they pro- 
ceed to lend at high rates in the call money 
market (on paper which is not eligible for re. 
discount at the reserve banks). The Federal 
Reserve Board, which ought to be in posses- 
sion of the facts if anybody is, admits that 
this is the case; in the July issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin the board states that 
“there is evidence that it [the increase in ‘all 
other’ or ‘commercial’ loans] represents to 
some extent increased borrowing by commer- 
cial customers for the purpose of carrying 
securities.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
is equally unequivocal on the subject. In its 
most recent bulletin it delivered this lecture 
to the member banks: “Conservative bankers 
are uot content to continue long in a position 
where they can balance their books only by 
borrowing money. While funds from the Re- 
serve Banks are available to meet seasonal 
and unusual needs, it is not regarded as sound 
banking for a bank to be continuously depen- 
dent upon the use of such funds.” [Italics 
mine. ] 

As to remedies, the natural economic forces 
which the undue use of credit for speculative 
transactions (or for any other purpose) 
always call into play continued in July to 
tighten the money market. Rates on bankers’ 
acceptances were advanced twice, from 4 
per cent. (for ninety-day maturities) to 4% 
per cent. on July 11, at about the time when 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York raised 
its rediscount rate 5 per cent., and again to 
4% per cent. on July 25. Commercial paper 
rates also advanced and time loans on stock 
exchange collateral held firmly at the 6 per 
cent. rate which has prevailed for several 
weeks. 

The market for long-term loans has al- 
ready been seriously impaired. For the week 
ended Aug. 4 the average net yield on ten 
high-grade bonds was 4.405 per cent., as com- 
pared with 4.280 per cent. for the week ended 
June 30. This increase was superimposed 
upon a pronounced rise which began in Jan- 
uary, and as a result the bond-yield average 
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Lenders to Industry 


Bonds of sound, well managed industrial corpo- 
rations are making new appeal to the investor. 
Such bonds are always attractive and are to be 
favorably considered for every investment list. 
Especially is this true of corporations which 
manufacture articles of basic or essential charac- 
ter and which showa satisfactory record of earn- 
ings. We strongly recommend the purchase of 
‘Industrial Bonds which measure up to conserv- 
ative requirements. 


AC.ALLYN*>» COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 
Investment Securities 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 420 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 
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Send to our nearest 
ere a copy of 
“Bonds of American 
Industries,” which will 
interest you. 
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Representatives 


Wanted 


CURRENT HISTORY desires to 
employ representatives in every section 
of the country to solicit subscriptions. 
You can earn extra money by devoting 
your spare time to this interesting work. 
If interested please fill out the attached 
blank and forward. 


~.-=_CLIP AND MAIL TODAY... 


Current History Magazine, 
Circulation Department, 
229 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Please send me without obligation on 
my part details pertaining to your 
offer. 








Dedicated to 


Commercial Aviation 


The Chicago Central Aerial Beacon, erected 
and maintained by Greenebaum Sons Invest- 
ment Company, is dedicated to the interests of 
national aviation. 


As the world’s largest night guide to flyers, the 
Beacon is intended to serve as a stimulus to 
commercial aviation, not only in Chicago, but in 
every community throughout the United States. 


This huge light is the first to use code-flashing 
Neon rays in combination with two powerful 
searchlights. It is hoped the beacon will point 
the way to the efficient lighting of the country’s 
‘airports, and indicate the progress being made 
in the field of aeronautics. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany. 


La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, III. 
OLDEST,REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE—FOUNDED 185 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Greenebaum Sons Securities Co~poration, 
535 Fifth Ave., Corner 44th St., New Yorx 
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now stands at the highest level since the Fall 
of 1926. The unfavorable position of the 
money market has affected the market for 
all classes of bonds, as shown (1) by a sharp 
decline in bond prices and (2) by the paucity 
of new issues being offered to the public. In 
July the average price of forty bonds, in- 
cluding industrial and public utility, as well 
as railroad issues, declined about $1.25, which 
decrease followed a decrease since the begin- 
ning of the year of more than $2. It is a 
matter of great concern to the United States 
Treasury Department, and thus to the public 
generally, that at the approach to the period 
of seasonally high interest rates the position 
of the money market is growing worse rather 
than better. In September the Treasury will 
be forced to deal with the problem of Liberty 
Loan refunding, which it partly postponed in 
June. 

Business men are now beginning to com- 
plain about the high cost of credit for legiti- 
mate industrial and commercial activity. 
New York bankers and acceptance dealers are 
complaining over the loss of business due to 
the fact that, owing to comparatively high 
rates at New York, the financing of this 
year’s grain and cotton exports, which last 
year was handled largely on this side of the 
Atlantic, will be done mostly in London. 

A remedy of a different sort is the decision 
of the New York banks, through the New 
York Clearing House Association, to raise the 
fee charged by them for placing loans in the 
call money market for the account of corpora- 
tions and individuals having idle (or bor- 
vowed) funds at their disposal. The New 
York banks, at the behest of the reserve 
authorities, have, of course, tried with some 
suc¢ess to limit the amount of brokers’ loans 
for their own account and for the account of 
out-of-town banks, but the result has been to 
drive corporations and individuals into the 
money market directly, the banks merely act- 
ing as agents; so that while, from Jan. 4 to 
Aug. 1 loans for ‘he account of New York 
banks decreased $583,711,000 and loans for 
the account of out-of-town banks increased 
only $127,086,000, loans for the account of 
others increased $449,373,000. Whether the 
increased fees to be charged by the banks for 
handling these loans “for others” will have the 
desired effect of discouraging direct lending 
on the call money market is a question which 
is much disputed in Wall Street; but it is, at 
any rate, a step in the right direction. 

The stock market, up to the early part of 
August, continued to ignore all of these warn- 
ings. The volume of trading has not, to be 
sure, approached that which prevailed earlier 
in the year; but after a sharp reaction prices 
._ resume{ their upward movement and_ bull 
pools resumed the familiar tactics which at- 


tended the wild bidding for stocks which cyl. 
minated in the drastic decline of last June, 
Berlin is also suffering from credit strip. 
gency, but partly from a different cause, 
Until a few months ago, that is, until about 
April, Germany enjoyed a continuation of the 


broad activity in industry and commerce which | 


was characteristic of the German economy 
throughout the year 1927. 
has been a decrease in business activity, but 
despite this recession prosperity is still prob- 
ably as widely diffused as a year ago at this 
season of the year. For Germany the fly in 
the ointment has been mounting costs of 
production. Wages have been readjusted 
upward, and increased wages have been 
accompanied by rising commodity prices, 
Naturally a large amount of credit has been 
necessary to finance this readjusted scale of 
operations, and money rates have consequently 
remained unduly high despite a resumption of 
borrowing “rom abroad which began in May. 
At the same time the rise in the New York 


money market has made it more difficult for . 


Berlin to attract short-term credits and has 
made the present a particularly inopportune 
time to attempt to sell long-term obligations 
in America. 

The present position of Great Britain is 
basically one of future promise despite recent 
unfavorable developments. Since the begin- 
ning of the year the Bank of England’s gold 
reserves have been greatly augmented and the 
“proportion” which corresponds to our re- 
serve ratio, has risen to the highest figure 
since the pre-war period. The Bank, more- 
over, has tried, with much greater success 
than attended similar efforts by the reserve 
banks in the United States, to prevent the 
newly acquired gold from being made the 
basis of increased lending by the joint stock 
banks. It is thus in a position to resist the 


pull which high money rates in Berlin and | 


New York will tend to exert on its gold 
reserves and can indeed afford to lose small 
amounts such as have already been shipped 
to Germany. 

At the same time the outlook is far from 
clear. Besides the threat of gold losses to 
Germany, the pound has declined in terms of 
dollars to only slightly above the gold export 
point, and if that tendency continues the only 
alternative to a loss of gold will be an increase 
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in the bank rate, which is especially undesir- @, 


able in view of the recent turn for the worse 
which is apparent in the industrial situation, 


as shown by a rather alarming increase in the | 


number of unemployed. The outlook is s0 
uncertain, indeed, that late dispatches from 
London intimate that the amalgamation of 
note issues which the Bank of England was 
expected to consummate this Fall will be post- 
poned until next year. 
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AN OUT and out fairy tale. 
So his contemporaries 
inked upon Marco Polo’s ac- 


punt of his travels. ‘‘That’s 
t Marco Polo!” became the 
mmon expression for any fan- 
istie yarn. 

Yet most of Marco Polo’s 
les were true. Only the pro- 
incialism of the day prevented 
xople from believing anything 
utside their own experience. 
Quite different was the public 
ititude in 1584, the year in 
lich Ortelius made the map 
produced above. 

As against one traveler in 
@ thirteenth century, now 
tere were scores, immediate 
lecessors to Columbus, Vasco 
“Gama, Magellan. It was a 
eration prepared for any- 


ing, even wind wagons. 
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wholesome mental 
outlook, even if it did favor the 
spread of much misinformation. 
For the new interest in geog- 
raphy was intensely stimulat- 
ing. Map after map was made 
and studied, each a new attempt 
to piece together the tremendous 
facts daily coming to light. 
Above all, it was this broaden- 
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ing interest in geography that 
made the sixteenth century the 
most intellectually productive 
in European history. 

The study of maps, globes 
and atlases is as fascinating, it 
has the same inspiration for the 
imaginative mind, now as then. 
Cultivate it! 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 
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Some of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Maps Commercial Atlas 
School Maps Goode School Atlas 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercia! Maps 
Economic Maps 
Special Maps 

to Order 


Globes 


Publications 


Text Books 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Atlases Banker’s Directory 
General Atlases Banker's Bulletin 


Aviation Railroad and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books General Printing 
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Join Now While the Saving is Greatest! 


The Literary Guild offers readers a unique oppor- 
tunity to join a movement of first importance to 
the future of American letters. Playgoers of dis- 
crimination have their Theatre Guild, an organiza- 
tion which has raised the standard of good drama 
materially in America. Now—through the efforts 
of a group of educational and literary leaders—you 

can belong to a similar society, engaged in selecting 
the best books published and sponsoring those no 
cultured American will care to miss. 

The many advantages of membership, the prestige 
of being associated with such a work, the actual 
cash saving on the price of new books, and all the 
other privileges enjoyed by members create the im- 


pression that the Guild is limited to wealthy patrons 
only. THIS IS NOT THE CASE! 


Membership in The Literary Guild is absolutely 
free. You pay only the annual subscription fee of 
$18 for twelve of the leading books published each 
year in America. 


The Guild Plan Solves Your 
Greatest Reading Problem 


The Literary Guild is close to the heart of the 
book world. Its editors are writers, educators, 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 45-C. H. 
New York City. 


I would like to know more about the Guild. You 
may send me a copy of WINGS, free and without 
obligation. 
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that represents the most significant and worth} 
achievement of the month. 
Van Doren is Editor-in-Chief of this advisory board 

You can now enjoy the distinction of being the 
first in your community to read the books that the 
nation will be discussing a few weeks later. 
monthly Guild selection is delivered to your doof 
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on the publication day, 


charges prepaid. 
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Besides the cultural advantages of being alway$ 
in touch with the most entertaining and important 


new books as they are published, 
books the same day 
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much less for the entire twelve books bought of 
the Guild plan. 
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ization. Books in the Guild binding on your a elveg 
or table top stamp you as a person of cultivat ted 
taste in literature, a reader actively interes 
this movement to promote the best in current books§ 
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